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On the floor above 

is shown Congoleum 

Gold-Seal Rug No. 554. In the 

9 x 12-foot size it costs only $18.75 


‘*T cleaned this rug 
all by myself, Daddy”’ 


Child’s play! Yes, it’s really just that— 
to clean a Congoleum Art-Rug. There’s 
no tiresome sweeping or beating, for the 
smooth, waterproof surface has no seams 
to collect dust and dirt. Spilled things 
do not stain it. An easy going-over with a 
damp mop keeps the bright colors spotless. 


Many Beautiful Patterns 


Beautiful designs in wide array await your 
choice. Decorative Chippendales, such as 
Pattern No. 554 pictured above, and deep- 
toned Orientals for living and dining-rooms 
—charming floral patterns for bedrooms— 
glistening tile and wood-block effects for 
kitchen and bathroom. 


‘ 


Require No Fastening. 


No danger of tripping over ruffled edges 
either, for these rugs lie perfectly flat on the 
floor without fastening of any kind. 


Be sure to see Congoleum Go/d-Seal Rugs 
when you’re looking for new floor-coverings. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x9 ft.$ 940 Pattern No. 408 1%x3_ ft. $ .60 
I shown at right is 

—_ i —— made in all sizes. The 3 x3 ft. 1.30 
9 xl0% ft. 16.40 piecaal penne ~~ 3 x4% ft. 1.95 
92 & ES Sebo 3 a6 & 2 


five large sizes only. 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


$100 Reward! 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It is manufactured by 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold Seal pasted 
on the surface of every pattern. All “Seconds” are identified 
by a red label. 


As the sale or representation of any other make of floor- 
covering as ‘“‘Congoleum”’ is a violation of the law, we will 
pay $100 to any person who will secure evidence that will 
lead to the conviction of anyone guilty of this practice. 





If you want the genuine ask for it by the registered trade- 
mark name “Congoleum” and look for the Gold Seal. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Gold Seal 
(GNGOLEU M 


REG. U. 8- PAT. 


-Art-RuGs 
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Write your own programs! 


There is music that you like 
and music you do not like. In 
one way, and only in one way 
can you hear and repeat at will 
what you like and avoid what 
you do not—and that is by 
having a Victrola, and your own 
collection of Victor Records. 





















There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


ictrola 


Occ USen 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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Victrola No. 215 
150 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Victrola No. S 215 (Special), $160 
Specially designed to accommodate 

radio receiving sets 


Catalog sent on request 


eooseee 
oooro-™ 


Size 34 inches high, 3234 inches wide, 21% inches deep, 
12-inch turntable. 


If you “‘like to keep things together,’’ and who does not, you will 
like Victrola No. 215. A full equipment of albums makes it possible to 
have within easy reach the favorite collection of Victor Records, while 
a drawer above the record compartment accommodates a twelve-inch 
Victor Record Album; or provides a place for Victor Record Catalogs, 
new record announcements, a Victrola Book of the Opera; in fact, any 
or all those things which, when easily accessible, add so much to the 
canner n™ enjoyment of the Victrola. Its cover is divided in the centre. This 
Victrola instrument may be obtained especially designed for the install- 
ation of radio receiving sets. 
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On the floor above 
is shown Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug No. 554. In the 
9 x 12-foot size it costs only $18.75 






























‘*I cleaned this rug 
all by myself, Daddy’’ 


Child’s play! Yes, it’s really just that— 
to clean a Congoleum Art-Rug. There’s 
no tiresome sweeping or beating, for the 
smooth, waterproof surface has no seams 
to collect dust and dirt. Spilled things 
do not stain it. An easy going-over with a 
damp mop keeps the bright colors spotless. 


Many Beautiful Patterns 


Beautiful designs in wide array await your 
choice. Decorative Chippendales, such as 
Pattern No. 554 pictured above, and deep- 
toned Orientals for living and dining-rooms 
—charming floral patterns for bedrooms— 
glistening tile and wood-block effects for 
kitchen and bathroom. 


. 


Require No Fastening. 


No danger of tripping over ruffled edges 
either, for these rugs lie perfectly flat on the 
floor without fastening of any kind. 


Be sure to see Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs 
when you’re looking for new floor-coverings. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x9 ft. $ 9.40 Peasers He. 408 1%x3  ft.$ .60 
shown at fri t is 

a? “4 — made in all Bs The 3 x3 ft. 1.30 

9 xl0% ft. 16.40 other patterns illu- 3 x 4% ft. 1.95 


trated are made in the 


9 x12 ft. 18.75 five large sizes only. s x 6 ft. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


$100 Reward! 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It is manufactured by 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold Seal pasted 
on the surface of every pattern. All “Seconds”’ are identified 
by a red label. 


As the sale or representation of any other make of floor- 
covering as “Congoleum” is a violation of the law, we will 
pay $100 to any person who will secure evidence that will 
lead to the conviction of anyone guilty of this practice. 





If you want the genuine ask for it by the registered trade. 
mark name “Congoleum” and look for the Gold Seal. 


ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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Write your own programs! 


There is music that you like 
and music you do not like. In 
one way, and only in one way 
can you hear and repeat at will 
what you like and avoid what 
you do not—and that is by 
having a Victrola, and your own 
collection of Victor Records. 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Victrola No. S 215 (Special), $160 
Specially designed to accommodate 

radio receiving sets 


Catalog sent on request 


ooorr-” 





Size 34 inches high, 3234 inches wide, 21% inches deep, 
12-inch turntable. 


If you “like to keep things together,’’ and who does not, you will 
like Victrola No. 215. A full equipment of albums makes it possible to 
have within easy reach the favorite collection of Victor Records, while 
a drawer above the record compartment accommodates a twelve-inch 
Victor Record Album, or provides a place for Victor Record Catalogs, 
new record announcements, a Victrola Book of the Opera; in fact, any 
or all those things which, when easily accessible, add so much to the 
2 gee rT enjoyment of the Victrola. Its cover is divided in the centre. This 
Victrola instrument may be obtained especially designed for the install- 
ation of radio receiving sets. 
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“When I began using P and G, 
my soap troubles ended. My 
clothes come out clean and 
white, now, with no soapy odor. 
P and G can be used equally 
well in cold, lukewarm or hot 
water. It makes the water 
lovely and soft, and produces a 
fine suds. I find, too, that it 
is not hard on the hands, which 
means much to a housewife who 
is continually using soap and 
water. My best colored fabrics 
are regularly washed with 
P and G and they come out just 
as nice as when new.” 


—Mrs. W. B., Toronto, Ont. 









ONTARIO and MICHIGAN, “o/ 


America’s favorite laundry soap also 
takes first place across the border 
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“P and G The White Naphtha 

Soap is almost as much of a ne- 

cessity in my home as bread. 

It is wonderful. I have used it 

for all purposes for the past six- 

teen years.” 

—Mrs. R. E. B., 

Detroit, Mich, 


HIS remarkable soap continues to pile up its triumphs. 

P and G has long been the largest-selling laundry soap 
in America. “The women of Michigan gave it first place 
many months ago. And now come the progressive house- 
wives of Ontario. 


Wherever there are especially difficult laundry problems, 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap meets each need better 
than any other soap made. This is not merely our opinion— 
women everywhere have said so in letter after letter. 


Truly, no other laundry soap combines so many remarkable 


ONTARIO a qualities. Just read this list : 


P and G is white, and keeps white clothes white. 
om “6 \ It makes rich suds in any water, hard or soft, hot or cold. 
iN It is safe for colored clothes. 

: » It dissolves dirt with amazing speed, and thus reduces rubbing 
and boiling to the very minimum—only the very dirty things 
need rubbing at all. 

It rinses out promptly and thoroughly, leaving no hint of gray- 
ness or soapy odor. 

By sudsing readily in lukewarm water, it helps you to keep 
your hands in good condition, 

You'll be surprised at its small cost—J/ess than that of your 
present soap. 

P00 yd Tg What do all these qualities mean to you? Less work, less 
Sa Z _ worry, more time, more energy, finer washing results, longer 
wear from clothes, greater economy. 


Yes, even though your work be done by a laundress, you will 
find it profitable to provide her with P and G. You will 
quickly prove that there is no mystery about the national 
supremacy of P and G— it is simply a better soap. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


THE LARGEST-SELLING LAUNDRY SOAP IN ALL AMERICA 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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*‘DO PLEASE TELL US HOW YOU GOT YOUR V.C.,’’ SAID CYNTHIA RATHER NERVOUSLY 


UNBEAMS full 
of wandering 


dust motes 
danced on the gray 
carpet. The band in 
the corner behind the 
barrage of fern played 
a popular air and got a bit involved over the rather difficult 
chords in the middle. At little tables people ate. Against 
the buff-colored wall leaned a row of waitresses, proud and 
calm and supercilious. 

Marcia was very much afraid of the waitresses. She often 
went without a cake because she dared not ask them for one, 
and she would infinitely rather have fetched her own coffee 
— roll and butter from the counter. But you could not do 
that. 

Marcia ordered coffee and roll and butter today from 
cowardice. She had ordered it every Thursday for four 
years. She was terribly shy. She knew she was quite the 
shabbiest and plainest and dowdiest person there, and she 
felt that any moment somebody might object to her spoiling 
their view. 

Today there was a subdued boldness about Marcia. She 
said to herself, “‘If they only knew!”’ 

Marcia was twenty. Since she was sixteen she had lived 
as companion to Miss Kirkhope—had done the flowers, and 
read the paper aloud, and exercised Ypres and Omar—stout, 


Romance—The Lovehest Thing 


By DoroTHYy BLACK 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


peevish pugs—in the smutty, inclosed garden that lay in the 
center of the square in which Miss Kirkhope resided. 

Once a week Marcia had a day off. Then she went and 
lunched on coffee and rolls and butter at the gray-and-buff 
restaurant with the sunbeams full of dust motes—and had a 
cake when she could summon the courage to ask for one. She 
wore a terrible hat and darned gloves; and she had the mind 
of a child, and the prettiest set of dreams! One was, ‘‘ When 
I am married”; and another was, ‘When I am rich.” 

Marcia knew nothing of statistics. All she knew was that 
life was fun—and that, after all, you never know. And 
summertime was glorious, and all story books ended with 
wedding bells. And romance was the loveliest thing. 





The morning before 
had been an unusual 
morning. For the first 
time in four years an 
unaccustomed thing 
had happened. Marcia 
got a letter. It wasa 
simple, straightforward letter, asking her to call at the 
offices of Messrs. Tillbury and Dodds, where she would hear 
of something to her advantage. The prospect of hearing 
something to her advantage was such an unusual one that it 
put her off her breakfast with excitement. She had not 
heard anything of that kind for four years. 

Though Miss Kirkhope was most kind, she believed in 
keeping young girls humble. Miss Kirkhope put on her 
reading spectacles on top of her eating-and-sewing spectacles 
and read the letter sternly. ‘‘Dear, dear, dear!” she said. 
“Most exciting. You must go of course in good time. Arrange 
to take Ypres and Omar out before you do the flowers. We will 
put off our reading until after tea, and thus you will, I think, 
find yourself free about eleven-thirty. Why, it might mean 
money !”’ 

Marcia slept little that night. She exercised Ypres and 
Omar early, and found herself free at eleven-thirty, just as 
Miss Kirkhope said she might. 

The offices of Messrs. Tillbury and Dodds were forlorn and 
smutty—but great things happened there just the same. 
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‘“‘I HAVE THOUGHT AN AWFUL LOT ABOUT IT, AND—AND I COULD MARRY YOU, 
I CERTAINLY MIGHT MARRY YOU —’’ 


Marcia was interviewed by Mr. Dodds. He had surprisingly 
red hair, flicked here and there with ink where in absent- 
minded moments he had wiped his pen upon it. He was not 
a young man—nor was he an old man. He was the sort of 
man on has always looked the same, and probably aiways 
would. 

“We have some good news for you,’’ said Mr. Dodds 
kindly. He delved in a box, and presently produced a letter. 

The letter was from Australia. An uncle whom Marcia 
had never heard of, had heard of Marcia, and died and left 
her eight hundred pounds! 

“Are you quite sure it’s me?’’ asked Marcia breathlessly. 

“That is my definite opinion,’’ replied Mr. Dodds, wiping 
his pen in his hair. 

Marcia had rushed home to tell Miss Kirkhope. She could 
not possibly wait until the end of her day off before breaking 
the glad news. She found Miss Kirkhope tallying jam pots 
in the store cupboard. 

Miss Kirkhope was so overcome that she had to drink 
water. When she came to, she gave Marcia any amount of 
advice. 

Now, in spite of all this excitement, it was still Marcia’s 
day off, and there was no lunch ordered for her at Number 14. 
So out Marcia went—back to her usual table at the restau- 
rant, with the band playing a popular air and the superior 
waitresses leaning against the wall. 


AT was shetodo? That was the question. Eight hun- 
dred lovely, darling pounds—oh, how she wished she had 
them there, all in sixpences, if possible, in a sack! She pic- 
tured herself spreading them out upon the table, amongst the 
cruets and the knives and forks. They wouldn’t scorn her 
quite so much, those superior waitresses, if they knew how 
rich she was! 
Upon the seat beside her lay a paper, cast off by some pre- 
vious luncher. Marcia picked it up idly, and the following 
message was flashed in black print to her very soul: 


Buy A STARBEAM 
AND 
MAKE THE WoRLD 
Your Own 


Underneath there was a picture of a man who had taken 
the advice, climbing an incredible precipice with incredible 
sang-froid. He did not seem to be even bothering to look 
where he was going, but leaned over the edge, waving his hat 
to the world at large. 


Mr. B. writes: ‘I now move about freely, in the utmost comfort.” 
And then again came that bold, black print: 
Buy OnE Now! 
You 
Witt NEVER REGRET IT 


Marcia sat very still. Mr. B., she pondered, moved about 
freely. Miss Kirkhope said you could not marry unless you 
moved about. Marcia was old-fashioned enough to own 


without any shame that she wanted to get married, to have a 
home of her own, and not to be tied in her old age to pugs. 
And the 


Therefore, the only thing was to moye about. 
initial step was surely to buy a Starbeam. 

Not only would Marcia do it—she would 
do it now! 

She paid her bill, and made her way to 
Pall Mall. There in a large glass window 
she saw Starbeams of every size, shape and 
color, showing their glory to the world. 
Bravely she went in. Fora few minutes she 
stood desolate in a wilderness of Starbeams. 
She had never been in a motor-car shop be- 
fore. People on thirty pounds a year quite 
often haven’t. 

Then, down the broad linoleum passage 
between two cars, came the nicest man she 
had ever seen. He smiled at her most 
charmingly, and offered her a chair. 

““Starbeam,” said the young man, “the 
best little car on the market. Four wheels 
ball bearing, fitted with best tires double 
treading, one spare, complete with fixture. 
Two breaks, with automatic greasing done 
by nipples. Overhead valves, and patent 
syphon water-cooling system. One-man 
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hood, and adjustable side curtains, best finish throughout, 
first-class body work, and battery and electric lights, and 
self-starter.’’ He did not seem even out of breath at the 
end of it. 

“It—it looks very jolly—and nice—and beautifully pol- 
ished,’”’ said Marcia. 

“Like a trial spin?” 

Would she like a trial spin! This was something like a 
day off! 

How that young man drove! He sandwiched himself be. 
tween bus and bus. He drew up right in the small of po- 
licemen’s backs; he passed so close in front of them that 
Marcia could have sworn he went over their toes. He 
dashed at a terrific pace along every ten yards of open space, 
And he smiled and talked to her all the time he did things 
with his feet and his hands, and pressed buttons, and blew 
blasts on the horn. 

“‘Do—do you think I could ever learn to do it?” asked 
Marcia anxiously. ‘It seems very complicated.” 


ELAUGHEDather. ‘“Easyassingingasong. Why, the 

Starbeam practically drives itself. I’ll teach you myself, 
if you buy one, and I guarantee you'll drive within ten days, 
Why it’s child’s play. Out clutch—into first—out clutch— 
into second—and so on. Later, I'll teach you double 
clutching.” 

He hurtled them back into the yard behind the show- 
room. He seemed almost as sorry as Marcia that the drive 
was over. 

“‘T suppose,” he said diffidently, ‘‘you would think it too 
awful of me if I asked you to come and have some tea with 
me. It’s often done—in a business kind of a way, you 
know—encouraging likely purchasers.”’ 

It was the first time in Marcia’s life that a young man had 
asked her to do anything, and quite without affectation she 
seized the opportunity. ‘I’d simply love to,’’ she said, 
sparkling with pleasure—and went. 

“You know, you sort of interest me,” said the young man, 
moving aside the vase of pink flowers on the tea table, to get 
a better view of her. ‘‘ You are so very unlike the girls who 
usually come in to see about cars.” 

“What are they like?’’ asked Marcia. 

“Oh, I dunno—rather over-accelerated, you know, and a 
bit fierce on the clutch. Why, sometimes it takes us hours 
dusting a car out again after a trial spin, because of the pow- 
der that comes off them. It’sa fact. The modern girl makes 
me sneeze. 

“But I’m really awfully interested in your plans. So you 
mean to go off into the wide world and seek your fortune. 
Put quite vulgarly, you are a husband hunter.” 

“Yes. I’ve been awfully quiet for four years—as com- 
panion to Miss Kirkhope. She’s so kind; but she always 
goes to bed at nine. Sometimes, on those long summer 
evenings, I must say it seems to me wicked to go to bed at 
nine,’”’ said Marcia in a hushed voice. 

“I’m with you there,” said the young man. “ Well, look. 
Here’s my card. And if you decide to buy, come to me. I'll 
see you are really properly looked after. Errol Johnson— 
that’s my name. My father is the boss of this particular 
show; and some day, if I’m a good little boy, I may get 
taken into partnership. I just tell you that, because you've 
been so nice telling me all about your plans.’’ He had the 
most extraordinarily kind blue eyes. 

So Marcia purchased a Starbeam that very afternoon. 

Mr. Errol Johnson must have been an excellent teacher, 
for, considering that up to date Marcia had dealt only in 
dogs, she learned to drive very quickly—learned also the 
geography of Middlesex, as she had never known it before. 
For Errol unearthed little inns in lonely lanes and forgotten 
hostelries upon hillsides. Over rustic tables he talked to 
Marcia about air-cooled engines, and his mother, and double 
clutchings, and his ambitions and hopes. 


O*N THE eighth day of their excursions together they mo- 
tored much farther into the country than there was any 
reason to. They pulled up about sunset on a wide hillside, 
where bay roses reared their tall spikes against the sky line, 
making a pink lake. 

Don’t imagine that Marcia still wore her regrettable hat 
and cotton gloves. She was learning the possibilities of 
clothes as well as of motors, and her little gray hat and her 
little gray suit and jumper left nothing to be desired. She 
had even discarded worsted stockings. Money broadens the 
mind. Enlarges the wardrobe. 

Errol, usually such a cheerful young man, lay on his back, 
his hat over his eyes, all the pep gone out of him. He was not 
cheerful any more. ‘‘ Tomorrow at eleven,” said Marcia, “I 
shall set out into the world, with two large 
suitcases to seek my fortune. Miss Kirk- 
hope has been most kind. She.says if I find 
I don’t like it within three months, I can 
come back to her.’’ She mused, chin on 
hand. “It would be a little awful to have 
to come back.” 

“It’s absolutely mad,” said Errol. I can 
give you no explanation of this sudden 
change of face. ‘‘To go 
off alone, with only the 
most elementary notions 
of running repairs and 
with the vaguest notion 
of geography, it’s thor- 
oughly and utterly un- 
safe.” 

“But you assured me 
the Starbeam was so safe 
that a child could tour 
in it without any risk,”’ 
Marcia pointed out to 
him. 
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“T know I did,” 
returned Errol 
glo mily. “And 
in that way I don’t 
honestly think you 
could have done 
better. It’s noth- 
ing to do with the 
machine. It’s just 
that I hate to 
think of a girl like you knocking 
about alone.” 

“But to my mind that is just 
the charm of the whole thing. 

Think of the adventures I may 
have,’ said Marcia, round-eyed at the prospect. ‘‘Why, I 
might meet a prince in disguise—and—oh, all kinds of fun.” 

He sighed heavily. ‘‘You modern girls are so different 
from the girls one reads about in books,’ he said. ‘I do 
hope you won’t come back all different—fierce on the clutch 
and a bit over-accelerated.”’ 

They sat in silence for a while, looking over the pleasant 
hillside. 

‘Well,’ said Errol at last, ‘‘I suppose we ought to be go- 
ing.’ He stood over her. ‘‘Marcia—I want to ask you 
something.” 

She turned her gay little face up to him. ‘‘ Well?” 

Whatever it was that Errol meant to say, he didn’t say it 
then. It clearly wasn’t the time to say serious things, when 
her eyes were bright with dreams of adventures— 
not him—and her mind was full of sparking plugs, 
dynamos, self-starters and spare wheels. 

“Oh, never mind. But look here—will you 
just promise me this faithfully? If ever you are in 
a tight hole anywhere, will you promise to let me 
know, to let me help you?”’ 

“Why, of course I will,’’ said Marcia. “And I 
think it’s awfully nice of you. It helps a great 
deal to know that you have a really and truly 
friend.” 

She went home quite happily to Number 14. 

I do not think she had the smallest idea of what 
it was Errol had wanted to say to her. And at 
eleven A.M. the following morning she drove away, 
with two suitcases in the dickie seat, and a balance 
in the bank. What more could youth ask of fate 

; at? 

than that! II 


WV ARCIA spun along the Hammersmith road 
1 and out of London in bright sunshine. She 
dashed bravely through narrow gaps between 
buses. She drew up right in the small of police- 
men’s backs. Believe me, it is not nearly so diff- 
cult as it looks. At one-thirty Marcia was 
perched on a grassy rise, eating two oranges, 
three bananas, and half a pound of biscuits—and 
not regretting 14 Pumpton Square one little bit. 

Her meal finished, she took a walk round her 
Starbeam and polished it here and there with her 
handky. She decided to buy a duster presently 
and stop every ten miles or so and polish the 
darling up; it looked so much nicer all glittery! 

She washed her hands in a stream, and went 
on again through the late summer-day, glory of 
the Surrey lanes. She did not bother much about 
direction. Ifa hill looked exciting, she went down 
it; or a mysterious lane invited, she had nc reason 
to scorn it. 

At four o’clock she found herself opposite a 
signpost that said, ‘‘ Horsham 10 miles. Chaffield 
2 miles.’’ She chose Chaffield, because she thought 
it was looking like thunder. It looks like thunder 
so suddenly in England; and Marcia did not like 
thunder at all. So she turned up the lane toward 
Chaffield. And big drops splashed on the wind 
screen. Far off over the field thunder rolled 
ominously. 

‘Surely I’ve gone more than two miles now!”’ 
said Marcia presently, consulting the speedom- 
eter, which agreed with her. 

There was no sign of the homely little village 
with its low cottages and white inn that Marcia 
had pictured Chaffield would be—only lush hay 
fields heavy with hemlock, and several acres of 
potatoes woefully full of thistles, and the dark 
silence of summer woods. 

The rain was getting heavier, large drops re- 
bounding in an ominous manner off the Star- 
beam’s shiny bonnet. If water got into the engine! 
Errol Johnson had warned her that this sometimes 
happened, and had told her what one did in such 
an event, but she had completely forgotten what 
it was. 


HE drove slowly, looking round her anxiously, 

and came to a splendid, big, double, carved- 
stone entrance that had big wrought-iron gates 
conveniently thrown open. Marcia turned in and 
went up the avenue under the trees. She pulled 
up to the side and turned off her engine, only to 
realize as soon as she had done so that it was 
really unwise to take shelter under trees during a 
thunderstorm. 

She would go on to the house, and ask them to 
let her wait till the worst was over. She pressed 
the self-starter. There was an ominous grrr-rrr- 
rrr. But nothing happened. 

““There!’’ said Marcia, ready to cry with vexa- 
tion. ‘‘Water has got in! Now I shall simply 
have to go up to the house and ask for help.” 
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She took her 
umbrella and 
walked up the 
drive. It was long 
and weedy, but 
very imposing. 
There were big 
vases and stone 

figures at intervals, just appearing like wrecked ships out 
of the undergrowth and the bushes. Presently the house 
itself showed through a clearing in the shrubbery, and 
Marcia forgot her sorrows at the sight of it. For it was mag- 
nificent. It simply spelt adventures and romance, and 
riches, and flunkies with powdered wigs, and butlers in 
claret-colored liveries, and thick carpets, and ancestral 
armor, and samite curtains. 

She rang the bell. The heavy silence made her feel that 
the family must be away, and she was just preparing to take 
a walk round and, if possible, peep into a window to discover 
how the really rich live, when the silence was broken by a 
slipper-slopper, slipper-slopper, slipper-slopper. 

The door opened, and revealed as dilapidated an old 
woman as you could hope to meet in a day’s march, a tumble- 
down, tied-together-with-string, grubby old woman, who 
looked at Marcia and said, ‘‘ Well?” 

“1 think I’ve got a drop of water in my carburetor,”’ said 
Marcia. “Anyway, I can’t get any farther.” 

““These new complaints!’’ said the crone. ‘I’ve never 
heard of them. What’s that? A sort of colic, I'll be bound.”’ 


“It’s not me,”’ choked Marcia. “It’s my motor. Is there 
anyone here who understands cars, who would come and 
look at it for me?’’ 

“He understands ’em—can do anything, he can. I'd 
maybe better see what like a mood he’s in.” She slipper- 
sloppered away into silence. 

By and large, Marcia was disappointed with her first 
glimpse into an ancestral mansion. A stone passage stretched 
into a wide, bare hall, which was mainly furnished with 
boots—rows and rows of boots standing up against the walls 
and forming fours in the middle of the floor, like an army 
with the men left out. The walls were sparsely decorated 
with rusty armor and antlers and moth-eaten heads of 
beasts, and lavishly decorated with spiders’ webs. In the far 
distance, up the interminable stone passage, she saw a slop 
pailanda mop. It wasn’t quite what one pictured. Perhaps 
they were having their spring cleaning a little late. 


HE crone returned. She had a tall, lean, pleasant-faced 

man with her. He stooped lightly, and swung an eyeglass 
upon a frayed black ribbon as he came. He shook hands 
with Marcia in the most delightful manner possible, as if he 
had known her for years and been expecting her for some 
time. 

“You must take some tea,” said the tall, lean man. ‘‘I am 
about to take some tea myself. Do come in. Mrs. Ponty- 
cum, tea!”’ 

Mrs. Pontycum slipper-sloppered out of sight, and Marcia 
followed the tall, lean man down the interminable passage, 


FAR BELOW AND LIKE A DISTANT STAR THERE FLASHED THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE COAST OF FRANCE 





















































past the slop pail and mop, and into a low, wide, charming, 
book-lined room where tea for one was set on a tin tray. It 
consisted of a cracked cup, a brown teapot minus portion of 
spout, and biscuits in their native tin. 

He handed Marcia a chair with an air of courtliness that 
made her feel a queen; but she found she had to sit very 
carefully because one leg was broken. 

“So you are touring England. That is delightful,” he said, 
after Marcia had given him a résumé of her plans. “I am 
very glad you gave yourself the opportunity of seeing Chaf- 
field. It’s quite one of the show places in England. King 
Charles slept here quite shortly before he 
was beheaded; I can show you the very bed 
he slept in.” 

“How awfully interesting,’ murmured 
Marcia. “But I thought Chaffield was a 
village.” 

“Oh, dear, no. This is Chaffield Manor. 
In case it interests you at all to know, I am 
the Marquis of Saltford. I tell you 
that, because I am frequently taken 
for the gardener.’’ He laughed 
heartily at that. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, | am at the moment also the 
gardener. We are retrenching, you 
see.”’ His nice eyes grew incredibly 
wistful as he said that word, and he 
looked away and out across his 
nettle-sunk garden as he spoke. 
““And you?” he turned to her again. 

“T am called Marcia Sinclair.” 

‘““Now, I wonder what Sinclairs 
those would be.”’ 


““ DON’T think they are any par- 

ticular Sinclairs,’’ said Marcia. 
“T was a companion—and looked 
after an old lady and some dogs. I 
had some money left me, so I have 
taken a holiday. Later I shall work 
again, I suppose.” 

His whole face changed. ‘‘Work!”’ he said. ‘‘ You would 
consider work? But what an absolute dispensation of provi- 
dence. Why not take a temporary job as assistant gardener 
here—under me? I am in sore need of assistance, as you can 
appreciate. I could not pay at all high wages. But there isa 
choice of cottages, and all with jessamine growing on them.” 

“But,” gasped Marcia, ‘‘you don’t mean to say you are 
all alone—that there is no one else.”’ 

‘““No one else,” he returned, sadly swinging his eyeglass. 
‘“My grandfather was a very extravagant man. He left the 
place in a terrible state—and with enormous debts. I have 
had to pull things into shape single-handed. I am square 
now, thank heaven, 
and able to turn my 
attention to the old 
place. I am going to 
do it all up, and get it 
back into the order it 
used to be. I remem- 
ber those flower beds— 
when I was a boy.” 
He gazed out of the 
window, and his voice 
trailed off. 

“Things would look 
much brighter,” he 
presently resumed, ‘‘if 
you could consider re- 
maining on—as casual 
labor, so to speak—to 
assist us.” 

Marcia thought for 
a while. ‘‘Perhaps I 
might try it,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘It’s an ad- 
venture, isn’t it? And 
I wanted adventures. I 
might see how I got on.” 

“That’s exactly 
what I hoped you 
would say. Now let 
me show you the cot- 
tage. There is a choice 
of three. I will show 
you first the one that 
leaks least; the jessa- 
mine there is not so 
fine, perhaps, but it’s 
near Mrs. Ponty’s 
house, and she would 
look after you.” 


HEY passed down 

the weedy drive, 
by the statuary hid- 
den in foliage and over- 
grown with hemlock 
and grass. 

“This place wants 
thoroughly cutting 
back,” he said. “Asa 
matter of fact, I have 
made a start there at 
the end.” Round a 
large marble Venus a 
few poor branches and 
a little heap of leaves 
had been hacked off at 
one corner. 
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They went on round the turn in the drive that hid the 
Starbeam from them. He looked into the bonnet and tried 
the self-starter. 

Then he looked at Marcia and smiled his kind, gentle 
smile, and pressed the self-starter. Lo and behold, the 
engine started up at once! 

“Then the water must have got out,” said Marcia, child- 
ishly pleased. 

“‘No, it wasn’t that,” he explained gently. ‘‘ You hadn’t 
got your engine turned on; that was all. Now you can get in 
and drive the way I tell you, and we will inspect the cottages.”’ 

Marcia chose the one with the whole roof, 
in spite of the fact that the jessamine was 
better on the leakier of the two. 


TL 


O MARCIA became casual labor. She 

wore khaki breeches and a long coat, 
rather nicely cut, and a white silk shirt, and 
smart brown shoes, with puttees. Marcia 
hardly recognized herself, as she walked 
round the vast weed-grown estate with the 
marquis, and he deferentially asked her 
opinion on matters she knew nothing about. 
You could not have found a more charming 
man to work with. Really quite dangerously 
nice he was. You could not live in his neigh- 
borhood for any time without growing at- 
tached to him. 

He dined in state and a frayed dinner 
jacket. 

Tall candles were lit in the silver sconces, 
and the gong was rung ceremoniously, wak- 
ing a thousand echoes in those silent pass- 
ages and halls. Ho, the Marquis of Saltford 
is dining—ofif fish and chips, or a humble 
kipper and bread and cheese. But with all 
ceremony, and off the best china, although 
none of it matched. 

They would sit together at the big pol- 
ished table, with bygone Saltfords looking 
down at them from the pictures on the walls. And he would 
never forget to ask a blessing before food. 

I can never tell you all the lovely things that belonged to 
him, or the priceless treasures stacked in those closed and 
cobwebby rooms. There were pictures hanging there worth 
untold sums of money. A set of gold plate was carelessly 
laid away in a safe, with rare china and crystal. 

“For banquets,” said the marquis, as though he might 
hold one at any moment. “There used to be a key, but I 
have not been able to find it.”” He pulled out a morocco case 
from the back of the shelves. ‘‘ My mother’s jewels,” he said 
reverently. He lifted them out—long, lustrous strings of 
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pearls; big emerald rings and pendants; a thing that Marcia 
thought was a crown, that sparkled and shimmered with a 
hundred little points of light. 

“Oh, lovely! Lovely!” she whispered. ‘But aren’t yoy 
afraid to leave them here like that? They might get stolen,” 

“Who would steal them?”’ he said gently. ‘‘ No one knows 
where the safe is, except you and Mrs. Pontycum. Of course 
when we have a proper staff here again, I shall see to it that 
there is a key. It is one of the things that I have written 
down on my list.” 

Oh, that list—how it grew and grew! He carried it round 
with him in a pocketbook, and was forever adding to it. It 
seemed to Marcia that they really did little except make 
plans—Alec Saltford standing at the library window, look- 
ing out over his rose garden submerged in nettles, his lean 
face alight with enthusiasm, his eyeglass swinging like a 
pendulum on its frayed ribbon, always talking of how lovely 
things. were going to be; Mrs. Pontycum pausing in her work 
to dream aloud of how gorgeous and splendid things had 
been, once, long ago. 


HEY had certainly made an effort with the harvest. A 

reaper appeared from heaven knows where, and an ante- 
diluvian horse to draw it. Alex Saltford had a rare way of 
producing things, as he produced money, half-surprised 
about them all himself. They reaped and they garnered until 
Marcia’s back ached as it had never ached before. But be- 
fore they could stack the straw, it rained. That was how 
they came to spend the afternoon in the greenhouses. They 
were so full of weeds that you literally had to cut your way 
into them with a sickle. Alec Saltford had thoughtfully 
armed each of them with one before they started. 

“It is a blessing we have a wet day, and can turn our 
attention to this. It is getting serious,’’ he said. 

“The rain is hardly good for your straw,” she said dryly. 
He was so unpractical. She longed to shake him. 

“No,” he agreed. ‘‘ But there is always a little snag some- 
where.’”’ He spoke wistfully. ‘Life isa lovely thing strewn 
with bitter disappointments,” said Alec Saltford. ‘Once I 
thought that all my ambitions would be realized when this 
was my own. One never dreamed of the taxes, the difficulties, 
the bills,” he sighed. 

“Why don’t you sell some of the valuable things you 
have—pictures or the gold plate—and get money to put the 
place in order,’’ blurted out Marcia, ‘‘and let it?” 

He stood upright, and gave her one look. ‘‘Sell heirlooms? 
Let Chaffield!’”’ Then he said with infinite patience, ‘“ You 
don’t understand what Chaffield, what all this is to us. 
What, for instance, would my son say to me if he came to his 
inheritance and found that I had mulcted it for my own 
selfish ends?’”’ 

A choky desire to laugh and cry constricted Marcia’s 
throat. “It would not be selfish; and you haven’t got a son.” 

“All the Saltfords 
have sons,” he said. 
“‘T shall have one some 
day.” He said it quite 
inevitably, as you 
might say in winter it 
is always dark at six! 

Marcia stood look- 
ing at him, burbling 
with laughter. “I’ve 
never met anyone 
quite like you,” she 
said. ‘“‘I—oh, dear— 
you make me laugh 
so!’’ And she had to 
turn away from him 
then, because her eyes 
were. wet. 

“I’m sure I’m glad 
of that,”’ he said geni- 
ally. ‘‘I hope besides 
being amused by me, 
that you like me a 
little too. Do you 
think’”’—he regarded 
her with diffidence— 
“you could call me 
Alec? It is years since 
anyone called me Alec, 
and after all we have 
got to know one an- 
other fairly well in 
these last weeks. 
We're about, working 
so much. If I was the 
gardener, you'd think 
nothing of calling me 
Alec, would you?” 


HEY stacked the 

straw, then set to 
work on the rose gar- 
den, and half cleared 
it of nettles. But a 
wind came after three 
weeks’ work, and scat- 
tered the cut nettles 
far and wide and blew 
the straw stack down. 
They fought Nature 
valiantly, but Nature 
won by an easy length, 
laughing all the way. 
Alec was never cast 
down. He would rub 
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PHOTO. © BY W. B. POYNTER 
THIS SHOWS MARGARETTA TUTTLE JUST 
AS SHE IS TODAY 
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MADGE PERKINS AT ELEVEN YEARS, WHEN 
SHE WROTE ‘‘THE ENGLISH PIRATES” 


Genius in the Bud and in the Bloom 


Tell Me a Story 
By Marcaretra Lurrie 


ererere|O YOU remember the first story with a bad 
Pin, <q ending that was told you? I happen to re- 

ay 6] member it, because I sat still making the end- 
i] ing over so that I might not have to weep. 
Roosevelt had the right idea—that stories 
were meant to entertain and should end well. 
I remember my mother asking me what I was 

=i thinking, and my telling her my new ending 
of the aay she had read me, and the pause with which she 
considered this. And I remember her telling my father in 
the early hours of the morning when he came home from 
editing a paper that went to press in time to be on our break- 
fast table, that I had begun to bea writer. 

We used to slip on our wrappers and run out of our 
bungalow-bedrooms to see father when he came home, and 
we liked to leave the bedroom doors open when we went back 
to bed, because it was so entertaining to listen to Father's 
and Mother’s talk. We did not know what wit meant then, 
but we knew light laughter and discussion almost in our 
cradles. And we knew the neighbors thought we were queer 
to be allowed to interrupt our sleep that way. Growing chil- 
dren needed all the sleep they could get. But my mother 
thought growing children needed other things too, and I re- 
call her saying we would always be able to waken to the use 
of our wits and to fall asleep again as readily as we woke up, 
an‘invaluable habit when we should have children of our own, 
or work of our own. 

Father was not so sure I had begun to bea writer. Like 
most editors, he reserved his decision for the written word, 
not the spoken one. But I had discovered something far 
more important than writing; I had found I could entertain 
myself. I was made happier by a thing I could easily do my- 
self. And then I found I could make it far more entertaining 
by being in it myself. I became the heroine of the story 
endings I remade. 





| STILL recall my first active daydream. Over the stage of 
our town theater was a mural, in vivid colors, of Apollo 
driving the chariot of the sun. Being an editor’s daughter 
with passes to the theater, I began to go very early, often 
because there was nobody to leave me with and there were 
the perfectly good passes. Davy Crockett and The Silver 
King and Uncle Tom’s Cabin are not bad starters of story- 
telling. In between acts I looked at the Sun Driver, and at 
night when I went to bed I became the figure who swept be- 
fore the chariot of the sun bearing a torch; my schoolmates 
became the Hours that surrounded the chariot. I should 
never have been one of the Hours in any properly constructed 
story. I would not even be the driver of the chariot, for that 
Was a man’s figure. 

While a story may be intrinsically unreal, it must be made 
to seem real. There was nothing unreal to me in flying over 





Epiror’s Note — Madze Perkins 
The English Pirates, and then later on grew up into 
Margaretta Tuttle, who wrote The Cobweb, Feet of Clay, 
His Worldly Goods, and so on. Here you have The Eng- 
lish Pirates just as Madge Perkins wrote it, together 
with a photograph of Madge as she looked when she 
wrote it. Another photograph shows Margaretta Tuttle 
“fas is,’”? when she is not frowning and contriving a bar- 
rage of epigrams. There is interesting text by Mar- 
garetta Tuttle concerning Madge Perkins. Mothers and 
fathers, please read every line of it. 
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the school yard, strewing roses with one hand and carrying a 
torch with the other. I couldn’t have originated that picture 
at that age, but I could give it life. But it would have been 
unreal to bea man. You will, I think, find the same thing in 
your own child’s mind, if you look for it. And you will notice 
this is the age—I was about seven—of slipping over from the 
use of what is heard to what is seen. Had anybody known 
that I was visualizing and made me sit down and write it, I 
could have probably made some kind of a story of it. You 
can do that for your child, if you know. But there is a defi- 
nite break between visualizing —a comparatively easy 
thing for an imaginative child—and wishing to make your 
vision permanent by transferring it into the symbols that 
are words. It usually requires some special impetus. 


RECALL the first impetus distinctly. At the age of nine 

I had to go with my mother several times to a class she was 
attending in Theory and Harmony. My mother took me for 
the same reason that she sometimes took me to the matinée; 
there was not always a nurse to leave me with. In those 
days married women with children did not attend classes as 
they do now. Very certainly they did not take their children 
along rather than interrupt their study. And the same 
neighbors lifted their brows the same way as they had over 
our broken sleep and spoke of the cruelty of subjecting a 
restless child to such'boredom. I heard it. Until I heard it 
I was not sure why I was restless. But after I detected the 
criticism of my mother involved in this comment I had to do 
something about it, and it had to be sémething more than 
merely sitting quietly to show the lady I was not restless. 
I had to show her I was not bored. Common loyalty de- 
manded that. 

These strange people had assembled to write queer little 
pothooks in notebooks after listening to a man talk and oc- 
casionally play a note or two on the piano. They regarded 
what they wrote with satisfaction. So I asked for a note- 
book and a pencil. Your child has done the same thing a 
hundred times; though sometimes it is a needle and thimble 
she asks for, or a hammer and tongs, or the flour sifter, or the 
grass cutter, or an automobile. 

I could not produce the pothooks, and the G clef was un- 
known to me. Probably if I had been instructed right then 
in these mysteries, I would now be writing music and not 
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The English Pirates 


“Once an Englishman, Alavays an Englishman.” 


MapceE PERKINS 


Cuap. I—TuHE TOWERS OF ENGERSOLE 
D the fone oh how beautiful the summer seemed after 


the long winter and the dreary spring had at last taken 

flight. But mark the scenery, the oaks and maples of 
the surrounding country just remit the sight of the towers of 
a grey castle the walls of which are covered with ivy. 

If you ask any of the inhabitants of the small cottages dot- 
ting the landscape who inhabited that castle, you would be 
told with a shudder on the part of the informer that the cruel 
and dread Lord Engersole had his will in that castle as well 
as in the surrounding country. We will step inside the man- 
sion, in a large room facing the east and elegantly furnished, 
the walls of which are lined with books. 

Comfortably seated in a large armchair is a man of tall 
stature, slightly bent by apparant age. On his stern face was 
pictured a look of unrelenting cruelty, in his piercing eye 
was a look of restless enterprize, his raven black hair, and 
curling moustache streaked with grey betrayed the fact that 
his path was not flowers alone, but that thorns had found 
their way among it. 

This was Lord Danvers Engersole. . His wife had died soon 
after the birth of her only son Eliot Engersole, the exact 
immage of his father. 

“‘Humph,”’ muttered Lord Engersole. ‘‘That son of mine 
has got a great deal of brain at least, the enterprise will be a 
worthy one ha! the United States may fuss and fume all they 
please but I’ll scour the seas for any one I please, & oh! ha, 
ha, I might possibly find Robert Glencliffe among the cap- 
tured if I did he should pay for the deed his father did, but 
who comes?”’ At this stage of his solliquey the door flew 
open, and Elliot Engersole the only son, and sole heir of his 
father’s vast domains entered his face glowing with ruddy 
health. ‘‘Oh father,”’ said he, ‘‘ Josan says we are to start to- 
morrow, and we’ll be on the Atlantic in about a week, is it 
true?’’ ‘Yes, my son,” replied his father, are you de- 
lighted’’? ‘‘Why of Course,” he replied. 


CHAPTER 2.—‘‘ CHARLOTTE” 


¥ i pe moon had scarcely risen, apon the residence of the 
Lady Charlotte, the reader must not think that because 
this four letterd title is placed before this young girl’s name, 
that we are still in England no, we are now on the free soil of 
America. 

The Lady Charlotte was the daughter of the Earl of 
Ancenting, but she having had such widely different views 
they were continually arguing, that the Lady Charlotte’s 
life had become so uncomfortable that she had gone to live 
with her uncle who having no children had made her his 
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saz] L IS known that there are maidens of 

D1] twenty-two who have already lived a 
lifetime, for such is their own testi- 
mony. They have had a complete ex- 
perience of what the world can offer, 

and foresee the rest of their existence as 
mere repetition, not stirring to the 
emotions. Life henceforth is to be but 

say, several decades of them having 
strongly favored the word; and this mood, often last- 

ing for days at a time, usually follows one form or an- 
other of amatory anticlimax. Not infrequently the 
anticlimax is within the maiden herself; she finds 
herself lacking in certain supremities of feeling that 
appear not only proper but necessary, if the sentimental 
passions are to be taken at all seriously. ‘‘It is all over—I 
shall never care for any man—I shall never marry—I shall 
never feel anything about anything again,”’ such a one wrote 
to a girl confidant abroad, and fully believed what she wrote. 
“IT am tired of everything,” she continued. ‘I am all dead 
within me. I look at things, but I do not see them. I see 
nothing—nothing absolutely !’’ 

And yet at that very moment, as she glanced absently out 
of the window beside her pretty green-painted desk, her 
attention became concentrated upon a young man passing 
along the suburban boulevard below. He wasa stranger, but 
a modish and comely one; she could not accurately call him 
“nothing,” nor maintain that he was invisible; her eyes fol- 
lowed him, in fact, until he had passed out of the range of her 
window. Then, with perfect confidence that she set forth the 
truth, she turned back to her letter and continued: 

“I cannot by the farthest stretch of my imagination pic- 
ture myself as feeling the least, the slightest—oh, the most 
infinitesimal !—featherweight of interest in any man again so 
long as my life shall last. I broke my engagement last night 
simply on that account. It was not in the most formal sense 
an engagement, since it hadn’t been announced; but Henry 
made as much fuss as if I had turned back at the altar. He 
was frantic, especially as I could give him no reason except 
that I did not feel for him what I had expected to. He begged 
and begged to know what he had done to change me; and I 
could only tell him he had done nothing. I had simply be- 
come incapable of caring. I think now that I fell in love too 
often and too intensely in my younger days.” 


. Y ‘GRAND PASSION’ came at nineteen—it was 

Gerald—and since then I have cared less and less each 
time that I have fancied my interest intrigued. The absurd 
Gerald was my Sun-god—and yet I see now that he is and 
always was a ridiculous person, and I laugh when I remem- 
ber how I glorified him to myself. He meant nothing. George 
Parr meant nothing. Laurence Grover, Paul, Arthur, Capt. 
Williams and all the others meant nothing. Henry means 
nothing now. None of them mean anything. The spring has 
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Desert Sand 


By BooTH TaRKINGTON 
IMustrated by Pruett (arter 


gone dry and my heart, that bloomed once so eagerly, is 
desert sand—desert sand, my dear!” 

She was rather pleased with this bit of metaphor and 
read it over aloud, speaking the words softly and lingeringly. 
There was a mirror facing her from the wall beyond the 
pretty desk; she could see herself when she chose, and she 
chose to see herself now in her mood of poetic melancholy. 
She saw a winsome picture in that mirror, too, when she 


.made this choice—an exquisitely fair, delicate creature, 


slim, though not so fragile as she had been, and, in spite of 
her heart of desert sand, all alive indeed. Probably induced 
by pleasure in the metaphor just written, the young lady in 
the glass was at the moment more sparkling, in fact, than 
seemed suitable. Therefore her face became poignantly 
wistful—an effect so excellent that a surprised approbation 
was added, a little incongruously, to the wistfulness. The 
approbation was removed in favor of an inscrutable pathos, 
which continued throughout a long exchange of looks be- 
tween the image and its original; then both of these little 
blond heads bent once more above their green-painted 
desks, in a charmingly concerted action, like two glints of 
sunshine glancing down through foliage—and the letter was 
resumed. 

““My dear, our once conservative suburb is trembling— 
no, heaving!—with excitement. The chief scion of all the 
McArdles is on the point of being Installed in Residence 
among us. I think it should be spoken of as at least an In- 
stallation, shouldn’t it? In our great Plutocracy, surely the 
McArdle dynasty is Royalty, isn’t it? Anyhow, you’d think 
so if you could see the excitement over the announcement 
that James Herbert McArdle, III, is coming here to repre- 
sent the dynasty’s interests. That is, he’s supposed to be 
the new manager of the huge McArdle Works, which are the 
smallest, I believe, of the dozens of McArdle Works over the 
country. I understand he’s only to be nominal manager and 
is really to ‘learn the business’ under old Mr. Hiram Huston, 
the McArdles’ ancient and trusted ‘local representative.’ 
The youthful Dauphin is given command of an army—but 
under the advice of old generals strictly! However, you can 
guess what a spasm is happening here, with seventy million 
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dollars (or is it seven hundred million?) walking around 
under one hat. I feel sorry for the poor agitated girls 
and their poor agitating mothers. The rich marry the 
rich; they won’t get him!” 

She looked up thoughtfully at the mirror, frowned in 
sharp disapproval—not of the mirror—and continued: 
“It’s really disgusting, the maneuvering to be the first 
to meet him and annex him. Eleanor Gray and her 
mother are accused of having gone to New York to try 
to be on the same train with him! Yesterday there was 
a rumor that he had arrived at the Jefferson Road Inn, 
which is to be his temporary quarters, and the story 
went all around that Harriet Joyce thought she recog- 
nized him there at tea and actually fainted away in 

order to make him notice her. My dear, I believe it! Really, 
you simply couldn’t imagine the things that are going on. As 
for me, it is the piteous truth that this stupendous advent 
fails to stir me; I wish it could! But no; upon my life, I 
haven’t a flicker—not the faintest flicker of ordinary human 
curiosity to know even if he looks like his tiresome pictures. 
These curiosities, these stirrings are for the springtime of 
life, my dear, while I—as I told poor Henry last night—I am 
autumn!” 


HUS wrote that most April-like of maidens, Lily Dodge, 

and within the hour went forth, looking like the very 
spring itself, to meet an adventure comparable to adventures 
met only in the springtime of the world. The scene of this ad- 
venture should have been a wood near Camelot, or the Forest 
of Arden, and Lily a young huntress in a leathern kirtle and 
out with a gilded bow and painted arrows for hare or pheas- 
ant. Then, if one of her arrows had pierced the thicket and 
also the King’s Son on the other side of it, so that she came 
and took him, all swounding, in her arms, the same thing in 
all true essentials would have happened that happened to 
her today. The surroundings would have been more appro- 
priate—especially for a damsel with a dead heart—than the 
golf course of the Blue Hills Country Club, but the hero and 
the heroine and the wounding and the swounding would 
have been identical. 

In particular, there was little difference between James 
Herbert McArdle and a king’s son. From the time of his 
birth, which was announced by greater tongues than those of 
royal heralds, these greater tongues being the principal news- 
papers of the world, he wasa public figure. At the age of four 
his likeness and those of his favorite goat and dog were made 
known to his fellow citizens up and down the land by means 
of photographic reproductions in magazines and in the Sun- 
day prints. Lest there be fear on the part of the public that 
he might alter beyond recognition as he grew up, these maga- 
zines and prints continued reassuringly to present portraits 
of him, playing in the sea sand, or seated upon the knee of 
his portentous grandfather, or-—with tutor and attendants— 
upon the platform of his father’s private car, and later, when 
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he reached a proper age, being instructed in the technic 
necessary for driving his earliest automobile. 
is first evening after matriculating as a freshman at a 
university was spent in dining and conversing with the uni- 
versity’s president. When, as a sophomore, he was found 
il to a position in left field on the varsity nine, and the 
went out of town to play, reporters interviewed him 
neglected to mention the captain. When he had gradu- 
cd and his father and grandfather began to prepare him 
the ponderous responsibilities that would some day rest 
n his shoulders, there were spreading ‘‘feature articles’’ 
ut him everywhere. Wherever he went, important old 
hurried beamingly to his side, eager to be seen convers- 
with him; magnificent old ladies went beyond all amia- 
y in caressing him; many of his contemporaries were 
ble to veil their deference; and lovely girls looked plen- 
lly toward him. All his life he had been courted, attended, 
ed, pointed out, focused upon, stared at and lime- 
ted before the multitude. No wonder the poor young 
a liked solitude better than anything else! 
\Vhen he contrived to be alone he protracted the experi- 
», so far as he was able; and today, having escaped from 
welcoming committee and the mayor of the suburb that 
15 to be his home for a year, he 
drove alone to the country club, 
which had already elected him to 
membership. Here he was delighted 
to find that the late hour and nip- 
ping air had divested the links of 
every player. With a lingering 
-addy who was unaware of his client’s 
identity James Herbert set forth 
upon a round of the course with a 
leisureliness unmatched by the most 
elderly member of the club. 


r WAS a leisureliness so extreme 
indeed that it annoyed a player 
who arrived in full equipment a 
quarter of an hour after young Mr. 
McArdle had made his first drive on 
that course. Her equipment was too 
complete to please her, as it hap- 
pened, for he had taken the last 
caddy, which was another item in 
her list of indignations—Lily had 
found time to acquire such a list 
since finishing her letter. Most of 
the items concerned that unfortu- 
nate Henry, mentioned as having 
been dismissed on the previous 
vening. Henry had called; had 
been turned away at the door with 
“Not at home’’; and then, by an 
unworthy pretext—though his la- 
mentable state of mind might have 
offered some excuse—he had secured 
her presence at the telephone, where 
merely what he said to her was 
furniture enough for any ordinary 
list of indignations. 

Lily decided to cool her temper by 
a solitary but vigorous round of the 
golf course. She was one of those 
favored creatures who have a genius 
for this most inviting, yet most 
baffling of all the pastimes of man- 
kind; and persistence had added so 
much to her native gift that a long 
shelf at home was needed to sup- 
port the tournament prizes she had 
won. Various ‘ladies’ champion- 
ships’’ were hers, too; and she was 
known among all the country clubs 
for miles around on account of a 
special talent, well practiced, for 
marvelous little precisions of accu- 
racy. Moreover, Lily was what 
plavers have been heard to call 
“conscientious”? about her game. 
She wished ever to excel herself, to 
play excellently even when she 
played alone, and she was never 
quite at her best when she had no 
caddy; therefore she was annoyed 
with the gentleman ahead of her on 
that account as well as because of 
his extraordinary leisure. 


i’ SHE could play ‘all the way 

round”’ with a fine score before 
darkness stopped her, Lily felt that 
her irritations within might be a 
little soothed; but she found them, 
on the contrary, increasing. She 
might have passed ahead of the lag- 
gird player if she had chosen; but 
his figure bore an accurate resem- 
biance to that of a gentleman 
named in her letter as Captain 
Williams. Lily had her own reasons 
for avoiding any conversation with 
Captain Williams, to whom she had 
been as enigmatic, six months earlier, 
as she had yesterday been to Henry. 
She was almost certain, in fact, that 
the languid golfer was Captain 
Williams, and so kept far behind 
him—a difficult matter for one who 
wished to play at all. 


“HENRY MADE AS MUCH 
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She talked broodingly to herself, addressing him. ‘‘Old 
Thing!’’ she called him between her teeth. ‘‘Slow Poke! 
Aren’t you ever going to hit that ball? Oh, my heaven, what 
are you doing now? Writing your score or writing a book? 
Snail! Tortoise!’’ And as his procrastinations continued, 
she called him worse. ‘‘Mule!’’ she said, and corroborated 
herself vehemently. ‘‘Mule, mule, mule! You're a mule 
once, you’re a mule twice, you’re a mule a hundred and 
eighty-seven times over—and that’s only commencing to 
tell you what you are!’’ For now, as she waited and waited, 
withholding her strokes intolerably as the late light waned 
and waned, she hated him with that great hatred most 
human beings feel for all things unconsciously and per- 
sistently in their way. 

But in the deepening twilight haze she felt safe to ap- 
proach him more closely, until finally she was less than an 
arrow’s flight away. He was upon the last of the greens by 
this time, and she, unnoticed, stood waiting for him to leave 
it so that she might drive her ball upon it. But here he de- 
layed interminably. He lay prone upon the ground to study 
a proper aim, though he studied it so long that his purpose 
might have been thought a siesta; and when he rose it was 
to examine the sod by inches. Finally, having completed all 


a 
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these preliminaries and benefited little by them in their 
consummation, he remained standing upon the green, pre- 
occupied with his score card. 

“You go on!”’ Lily said dangerously. ‘‘ You aren’t writing 
a dictionary. Goon!” 


UT he continued to stand, amending and editing hiscard as 

though eternity were at everyone’s disposal. The long 
red ribbons in the western sky merged with the general fog 
color of the dusk, and he was but a hazy figure when at last 
he moved. And as he turned his back and lifted a slow foot 
to leave the green, Lily, impatient beyond all discretion, lifted 
her heaviest implement. ‘‘ Mule!” she said furiously, instead 
of “‘Fore!’’ and put that fury into her swing. Nevertheless, 
the ball sped true in direction, though in the thickened air 
it sped invisibly, and would far have overshot the mark if 
nothing had stopped it. Straight to the short dark hair on 
the back of the languid player’s head the little ball shot with 
fiercest precision, and, being hard and on its way to a place 
much farther on, it straightway rendered him more languid 
than ever. He dropped without a moan. 


(Continued on Page 41) 


ee i me Ot it — 


FUSS AS IF I HAD TURNED BACK AT THE ALTAR. HE BEGGED AND BEGGED TO KNOW 


WHAT HE HAD DONE TO CHANGE ME”’ 
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7ELLESLEY COLLEGE is a half century 
j &| old this year, and the anniversary is to be 
bY Ak) celebrated with a June pageant. Of course 
i| it will be a beautiful spectacle. But under- 
#| lying the beauty of its episodes, in which 
several hundred young women of the col- 
s! lege will participate, will be the significant 
eae) story of what Wellesley has been struggling 
to “oy in its first half century, and must go on doing through 
the centuries to come. So an announcement in anticipa- 
tion of the proposed pageant seems the best point of de- 
parture for an outsider attempting to tell something about 
the college more vital than the statistics of its student 
body, the development of its curriculum or the acreage of 
its beautiful New England fields and woods and lake. 

The pageant, which has been written by Mrs. Marie War- 
ren Potter, of the class of 1907 and former president of the 
New York ‘Wellesley Club, is built up from a part of Plato’s 
Phedrus showing the march of the gods of Olympus in 
their search for truth and beauty, and the plight of the 
mortals who, “unblessed by admission to the spectacle of 
truth, must thenceforth live on the food of mere opinion.” 
Under this symbolism of search is found the most in- 
teresting part of Wellesley’s own story. It is true enough 
that the initial purpose of every college, whether or not in- 
telligently adhered to, is the teaching of truth, but in no 
other college for men or women in America has the 
searching been more eager and more marked, of necessity, 
by such changes in opinion as to where the goal is and as 
to the roads leading to it. 

It had to be that way at Wellesley. But the process has 
gone steadily on without irreverence for the things dis- 
carded and always with the building of something new 
and better. 

To put the matter bluntly, and asthe women of Wellesley 
themselves now put it, their college had more to outgrow 
than the sister colleges. It shared with the others all the 
usual difficulties of the splendid first experiment in the edu- 
cation of women—skeptical publie opinion, ridicule, lack of 
precedent and experience, scarcity of scholarly women 
trained to teach, and scarcity of young women throughout 
the country with sufficient preparation to receive the sort of 
teaching that was offered. 


In the Light of Today 


| fe: ADDITION, Wellesley had imposed upon it at the start 
the extreme views of the founder, Henry Fowle Durant, in 
matters of religious belief and observances, and his insistence 
that every girl who came to the college should be ‘‘saved”’ 
according to his methods. If these views, with all the rules, 
regulations and restrictions by which the founder sought to 
enforce them for all time, had been kept alive through the 
fifty years, it is not likely that Wellesley could find enough 
women in the country today with sufficient intellectual 
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curiosity to go to college at all to fill her dormitories. Even 
for his own time the views were extreme; objection and dis- 
approval by both students and teachers began in the earliest 
years. 

Although the handicap has been outgrown and lived down, 
there seem to be some who do not realize the fact and a few 
who even regret it. At any rate, there are good and sufficient 
reasons for referring to these changes in any article concern- 


ing Wellesley and its semicentennial. 


First, they are things that intelligent parents want to 
know about when the time comes for the serious business of 
selecting a daughter’s college. Secondly, to ignore them is to 
withhold from Wellesley the credit due it for its courage in 
ridding itself of that which would have deteriorated into 
blighting mawkishness and cant, had it tried to carry the 
handicap on in the twentieth century. There are women at 
Wellesley today who were there in Mr. Durant’s own time, 
or while his influence was still in full vigor, who rejoice in 
these changes without any loss in their loyalty to the founder 
or his memory. They go farther and take it for granted 
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QUADRANGLE 


that Durant himself, were he alive today, would approve 
the new Wellesley. 

Such is the opinion of Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley’s 
beloved poet and long the head of its department of Eng- 
lish literature. 

Miss Bates was a student of Wellesley in the class of 
1880, the second class to be graduated. So she was there 
when Mr. Durant’s domination was absolute, and was 
one of those young women pioneers who would have been 
happier at Wellesley had the founder been as tolerant as 
he was scholarly. 


“What We Keep of Our Founder” 


LOVED his poetic side,”’ said Miss Bates to the writer 

at her home in Wellesley recently; ‘‘but his fanati- 
cism drove me out of church and theology for all time. 
My then young spirit was so torn by grief and remorse and 
still lingering indignation that I would not go to his fu- 
neral, but watched it, sobbing, from a hilltop. 

“Tt is true that the growing college has liberalized his 
theology and discarded many of his methods for develop- 
ing a religious life here; but his essential consecration of 
Wellesley to the divine quest and to Christian service is 
still her vital principle. 

‘‘What we have put from us is external; what we keep 
of our founder is his zest for true learning, his ardent love 
of beauty, his devotion to the service of God through the 
service of mankind.”’ 

It may be an irrelevant digression, but the reference to 
the hilltop at Wellesley recalls another hilltop which marks 
an important incident not only in the work of Miss Bates, 
but in the poetry and hymnology of America and in the 
welfare of the college, which demands that there be crea- 
tive output by faculty members as well as classroom teach- 

ing. It was at the summit of Pike’s Peak, more than thirty 
years ago, that Miss Bates found her inspiration for the open- 
ing lines of America the Beautiful: 


Oh beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain. 


By the writing of that hymn Miss Bates spread her fame 
from literary groups and colleges to every nook and corner 
of America where hymns are sung, and gave a new dignity to 
the popular expression of love of country. 

The poet-teacher became one of the cherished institutions 
of Wellesley when years of active work with students were 
still before her. 

Perhaps it is a part of the tribute always due Durant that 
he made Wellesley so beautiful from the beginning that it 
was on its campus where Miss Bates first had awakened her 
power for seeing all that she did see for her country in the 
mountains of Colorado. And while Durant may have 
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driven her out of theology for all time, he could not drive 
God out of her hymns. 


America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


‘either could Durant drive God out of Wellesley. 
is as Christian today as in his time, but with a spirit 
and in a manner that do not turn intelligent, sensitive girls 
against religion. The founder himself may have had doubts 
at ‘imes as to the effect of his evangelism. ‘‘I hope,” he 
once said, “to make Wellesley so beautiful that the girls will 
forzive it the work and the prayer.”’ 

\ll his life he was a scholar and poet; otherwise there 
would have been no Wellesley. But that fact has been sub- 
ordinated at times by those who put all the stress on Durant 
the zealot who, with his fortune, his devotion and his culture, 
gave also to Wellesley an atmosphere of “strained spiritual- 
ity’’ which could survive neither the liberal scholarship of the 
college nor the thought of the outside world from which the 
faculty and student body had to be recruited. 

The most tangible reason for now comparing the Wellesley 
of 1925 with that of 1875 is that the matter has been brought 
up afresh in the minds of the women at the college and of 
graduates throughout the country by the Life of Henry 
Fowle Durant, written by Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley, 
and recently published in anticipation of the semicentennial. 

One of the best things in this biography is the quoted re- 
mark made by one of Durant’s contemporaries who was 
skeptical about Durant’s sudden abandoning of his Boston 
law practice because he thought it incompatible with the 
sort of emotional evangelism to which he had come in middle 
life after the death of his son. ‘‘I perceived,” said the critic 
quoted by Mrs. Kingsley, ‘‘that if I depicted Mr. Durant as 
Wellesley knew him, Boston would laugh; if as Boston 
knew him, Wellesley would weep.” 


cAn Adventure in Democracy 


UT now, fifty years later, his biographer has emphasized 

things that five of the six Wellesley presidents, beginning 
with Alice Freeman, have been tactfully removing. The im- 
pression given by Mrs. Kingsley is that Wellesley was chiefly 
an adventure in evangelism and should have so continued. 
The real meaning of the college and the true reason for its 
foundation and continuance are found in an earlier work, 
The Story of Wellesley, by Florence Converse, who declares 
that the relation of the movement for women’s education was 
peculiarly vital and close to democracy, the greatest of all 
adventures in the century of Wellesley’s birth. 

Incidentally Miss Converse, who is of the class of ’92, 
says: ‘‘When the early graduates of Wellesley and the early 
teachers write of Mr. Durant, they dip their pens in honey 
and sunshine. The result is radiant, fiery even, but uncon- 
vincingly archangelic.”’ Of course that comment was written 
and published before the writing of the current life of the 
founder, but it accurately describes that biography. 

Some young woman once said to Mrs. Kingsley, “‘ Youcan’t 
go to Wellesley unless you are rich.” And her book says: 


A subsequent visit to Wellesley confirmed this melancholy lapse 
from the noble ideals of Mr. Durant. Rows of automobiles belonging 
to students were parked in front of Founder’s Hall. The “velvet 
girl” was everywhere in evidence. It is true that there is a flourish- 
ing Students’ Aid Society, that there are numerous scholarships. 
Yet Wellesley today is unmistakably the rich girls’ college. There is 
plenty of room on the land Mr. Durant gave to Wellesley for yet 
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another great quadrangle where “calico girls” and parsonage girls 
and the daughters of obscure missionaries might have what the 
founder of Wellesley meant them to have—the glorious new learning 
at a low cost. Isn’t there somebody who will build and liberally 
endow such an addition to Wellesley College? 


The rows of students’ cars which Mrs. Kingsley saw 
parked in front of Founders’ Hall must have been very short 


II 


rows with few cars toa row. At the beginning of the present 
college year only fifteen girls out of the sixteen hundred en- 
rolled in Wellesley possessed automobiles. The fifteen were 
all seniors, as members of the lower classes are not allowed 
to have cars at Wellesley. Perhaps some of the machines 
were the cars of visitors to the college, or even taxis. The 
taxi charge from village to campus is only a quarter. So some- 
times on rainy days a calico girl might be mistaken for a vel- 
vet girl if she were seen emerging from a twenty-five-cent cab. 

The terms ‘‘calico’’ and ‘‘velvet’’ as applied to Wellesley 
students were first used by Mr. Durant when he said that he 
would rather have two calico girls than one velvet girl come 
to college. The words and the idea which they convey are 
now as obsolete at Wellesley as the rule for compulsory 
attendance at chapel twice every day. There are no rich 
girls and no poor girls at Wellesley while they are there, no 
matter how easy or how difficult it may be for their parents 
to pay their bills. The democracy of these sixteen hundred 
young women is one of the finest things about them. There 
are many parsonage girls and daughters of missionaries 
among them, and many who will be missionaries themselves 
after graduation. But they do not want to be set apart and 
labeled calico and wept over and prayed with and for, in 
and out of season. 


How S§ cholarships are Awarded 


NY intimation that Wellesley is no place for a girl who is 
not rich seems out of key with the list of funds, pub- 
lished in the college catalogue, for the aid of students. There 
are more than twenty-five scholarships and fellowships avail- 
able for graduate students. For the undergraduates the lists 
show more than seventy separate items. Of them the cata- 
logue says: 


These scholarships are in general not competitive. They are 
awarded in recognition of genuine pecuniary need and of satisfactory 
character, college citizenship, health, and intellectual and practical 
ability, as tested by a year or more of study and life at Wellesley. 
The foundations are of varying amount, and the income is appor- 
tioned according to need and merit as justly as possible. No scholar- 
ship yields the full amount required for tuition and residence on the 
ordinary plan. Although there is no special provision for scholar- 
ships during freshman year, any school principal having in view a 
candidate thoroughly prepared for college and desirable in every re- 
spect, yet unable to enter on account of lack of means, after every 
effort to secure funds ‘has been made, is advised to let the case be 
known to the college, since it is often possible to make some sugges- 
tion which will help. 


The annual bills referred to in this quotation from the 
catalogue are three hundred dollars for tuition and five hun- 
dred dollars for board and room. Music is one hundred 
and fifty dollars for the college year, covering two lessons 
a week. So, exclusive of music, which is of course optional, 
and an application fee of ten dollars, the college bills for 
tuition, room and board amount to eight hundred dollars 
a year. If a student rooms off the campus but takes her 
meals in one of the college halls, as some must because the 
student body has outgrown its dormitory facilities, this 
total is reduced to six hundred and thirty-five dollars so far 
as the college is concerned, and the student makes her own 
arrangements for lodging. If she both sleeps and eats off 
campus the college charges three hundred and ten dollars 
for tuition and fee. 

The total of fees and dues which the student pays to the 
several undergraduate associations and activities varies of 


(Continued on Page 87) 














WELLESLEY CREW ON LAKE WABAN 
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eyunny Patios 


By GERTRUDE A. Kay 


#)VER rugged mountains, across savage and 
4] solitary plains, past little towns perched 
upon windy plateaus—that is the way to 
Southern Spain. 

eldeusSS3) Once beyond the frontier, you have left 
France far behind, so far that the suddenness of it 
startles you. Gone is the trim aspect of village and 
highway. Noneof the neatly thrifty devices of Gallic 
peasant is to be seen in the fields. You pinch your- 
self to make certain that you haven’t slipped back 
a century or two. For here is a different fragment 

of world, one which does not belong to Today. 
And now solitary plain and windy plateau vanish 
inturn. Harshness of the North fuses into a hospi- 
table welcome. No wonder that Boabdil and his 
Moors loved this land and fought to hold it, charging 
gallantly against the leagued forces of the “infidel 
dogs.’’ Granada was the Hindenburglinethen. And 
Ferdinand’s army broke it. The fag end of the fif- 
teenth century—all that. But one would not blink 
twice if a Moorish horseman appeared upon the 

horizon. He would seem at home here. 

Sunlight—splendid splashes of it—upon olive or- 
chard and vineyard, athwart a vista of distant towns, 
dazzlingly white. And along the roads a procession 
that has not altered in centuries. We blot out the 
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occasional motor car, including the one 
we have braked to a standstill. Here 
they come—the peasant with no oper- 
etta touch in the dignity with which he 
endows his varying degrees of rags; the 
goat driver with his darting convoy; 
the Romany tribe, doubtless descend- 
ants of the Petulengro group—George 
Borrow keeps jogging your elbow—the 
water carrier and a demure cohort of 
donkeys, betasseled and with crisply 
tinkling bells. 

Within the white towns the blue sky 
beams as splendidly as upon highway 
dust. Flowers in the patio—every 
house, no matter how humble, has one— 
with an orange tree, perhaps, and 
trickle of a fountain. Soft-toned gossip, 
now and then soft laughter from a 
family group, where the sefiorita in 
black mantilla murmurs animatedly. 

Spain, to be sure. But that is not 
sufficient. For many who travel be- 
yond the French frontier do not push 
far enough to remove impression of 
savage plain and gusty hill. Southern 
Spain! Adios, until our sketch book 
lures us thither again. 
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Chhe Lifé of the Spirit 


Zt is «More Intense, Nore Abundant Than the Physical Existence 


—)HEN I was a small boy, camping 
— | out with some companions on the 
Ai shore of Long Island Sound, word 
al came to us late one afternoon that 
a young man had been drowned; and we 
were asked to look for his body. Ac- 
cordingly we walked along the beach for 
8) miles, searching the surface of the water, 
iW 63) knowing that somewhere he would come 
bine 8} in with the flood tide. About nine o’clock 
in the evening he was found. We entered a little hut, and 
there, fully dressed, lying on his back on a rough table, was 
the dead man. I have often read that every dead face has a 
certain dignity. In this instance it was not so. He evidently 
had been an athlete, the knotted muscles in his arms and 
legs showing through his soaked clothes. But his face was 
half covered with sand, his body was twisted convulsively, 
as though he had died in a fierce struggle, and there was a 
look of almost petulant protest in his staring eyes. A mag- 
nificent young man had become a disfigured corpse. No use 
to speak to him; every connection with human affairs was 
closed; he was dead. 

There are, however, many active human bodies walking 
the streets who, in various ways, are mentally dead. A man 
to whom music means nothing is musically dead— 
as dead as though he were already in the grave. A 














By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


the life within that can alone enrich personality. ‘A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.”’ 

It is sad to see so many people throw away their lives. 
It is sad to see so many people unhappy, not through pov- 
erty in money, food, clothing, shelter, but poverty in life. 
All about us, in city and country, there are dwarfed, stunted, 
narrow, cramped, commonplace, insignificant lives that ought 
to be enriched. 

People are lying down when they ought to be standing 
up; crawling when they should be walking. 

The teaching of many of our realistic novelists, who often 
seemed to be concerned only with the sordid aspects of life in 
villages and cities, is meant to convict us of sin. For every 
book, no matter how objective, has a moral lesson. Every 
artist is a teacher. They wish to make us ashamed of an 
existence filled only with pettiness when it ought to be full 
of interest. Gorky said that in the tales of Chekhov, the 
great realist seemed to be saying to his characters, ‘‘It is 
shameful of you to live like this.” 


the life of the spirit. The best thing that can happen to 

a man or a woman in this world is to grow, to develop; 

after physical maturity is reached, this growth can be 

only through the mind and spirit. It is a perfectly 
natural and tranquil growth, which is accomplished only by 
fulfilling certain conditions, by making the right connec. 
tions. It cannot be attained by doing some tremendous 
deed, or going through some fearfully exciting emotional ex- 
perience. Nor can it come through spasms of sudden effort, 
nor through constant anxiety —“‘ taking thought.” 

Jesus lived in the country and in small settlements. He 
refers often to flowers and plants. He loved them, and taught 
from his observation of them this lesson: we cannot grow by 
worry or even by hard work. No poet ever spoke more pro- 
foundly or more beautifully of anything than Jesus spoke of 
the gorgeous lilies of Palestine. 

A plant grows all the time, though no one has ever seen it 
grow. So with the life of the spirit. We cannot grow merely 
by going to church on Sunday, or by feeling religious only 
when we are in danger, or when some member of the family 
dies. The farmer does not make things grow. He simply gives 
them a chance. He improves the soil, removes obstacles, and 
endeavors to continue the connection between the plant and 
the source of life. For if we understood what makes the 

plant grow, we should, as Tennyson says, know 
what God and man really are. 





man to whom religion means nothing is spiritually 
dead. 

Shortly after the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
Jesus spoke to a multitude of curiosity seekers, tak- 
ing for his subject the Spiritual Life. (I remember 
hearing Beecher dramatically describe the scene.) 
They had not the faintest glimmer of what he was 
talking about. He said: 


My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. 

For the bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 

Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this 
bread. 


They were not expressing a pious wish, or saying 
anything that had religious significance. They 
wanted something to eat. If at that moment he had 
waved his hand, uttered some hocus-pocus and 
made loaves of bread to appear, they would have 
eaten and gone away completely satisfied. 


Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. 

This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that 
a man may eat thereof, and not die. 

I am the living bread which came down from heaven: if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world. : 

The Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying, 
How can this man give us his flesh toeat? . .. 

Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know? how is it then that he saith, I came 
down from heaven? 


These words, which have since that day stimu- 
lated and inspired many millions, meant absolutely 
nothing to those who heard them. The listeners 
were merely bewildered. They could not under- 
stand, because they were spiritually dead. They 
understood food and drink, but not the hunger and 
thirst of the mind. Many of them left him alto- 
gether, and walked no more with him. But Jesus 
merely repeated with even more emphasis what he 
had already affirmed, as though he looked over and 
beyond that audience in Palestine to the countless 
generations of posterity who would listen and un- 
derstand and believe. Sometimes a teacher or a 
writer has to talk over the heads of his audience in 
order to impress all the more deeply the men and 
women of the future. Jesus concluded his address 
by these words af absolute truth: 


It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life. 


With Jesus spirit and life meant exactly the same 
thing. 


Exchanging Poverty for Wealth 


ESUS was always talking about life. ‘In him 
was life.” “‘I amcome that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life. And ye will not come to 











Natures Script 


By Louis GInsBERG 


LLUMINED letters blazon Nature’s script 

With parables that burn from bush and tree 
In colored chronicles with ruby gloss 

And hieroglyphs of crimson charactery. 


As when a parchment is embossed with seals, 
So do I gaze, in meadows that I pass, 

At golden runes inscribed with buttercups, 
Like colored running comment in the grass. 


The vellum of the fields is richly writ 

With symbols where the dandelions spring; 
Even the margins of the railroad tracks 

Are bright with annotated lettering. 


What decalogues are flashing from the boughs! 
What bright enigmas burn upon the hills! 

What signet scrollwork broiders grassy tomes 
In golden cryptograms of daffodils! 


What delicate chirography of ferns! 

What scribbled wisdom that the ivy shows! 
What legends of the lilacs light the air! 

What riddles flaming crimson in a rose! 














“God plants us where we grow,’’ said Pompilia. 
Now this may not be where we are most comfortable. 
It is pleasant to be physically comfortable, in bodily 
ease, but if the growth of the mind is truly more 
important than the pleasure of the body, then it 
may in the long run be better for us to have diffi- 
culties, hardships, pains, worries, frustrations, pri- 
vations and disasters. Some may grow better in 
prosperity; others in rougher circumstances. The 
important thing is to grow. Nearly all the intel- 
lectual work of the world, nearly all the world’s con- 
tribution to art, letters and music have been made 
in a bad climate. God plants us where we grow. 

Pompilia spoke of a well-meaning reformer who, 
seeing a rose on a bush close to the roadside, and 
knowing that it was in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion from any careless passer, took the rose and care- 
fully placed it at the top of a tree, where it would 
be in security. But there it died. In Hawthorne's 
Snow Image the children, with the best intentions, 
placed the snow man in front of the warm fire, where 
he could be as comfortable as they. 

The spiritual climate of this world is harsh; but 
robust hearts thrive on it. They grow. 


Spiritual Vitality 


/& SOME people have more physical vitality than 
others, so some have more spiritual vitality. 
Some have tremendous spiritual vitality, whether 
they are lean in body like an ascetic, or fat like 
D. L. Moody. When there is complete loss of ap- 
petite and one does not care for food, we know that 
person is physically ill. He needs nourishment. So 
those who have given up reading the Bible and 
daily prayer and going to church and thinking about 
God, whose daily existence is stuffed full of ephem- 
eral affairs, they become spiritually sick. 

The body interests more people than the mind, 
because bodily wants and bodily pleasures are uni- 
versal. The most rudimentary roustabout and the 
most intellectual lady both have to eat and sleep. 
Both know the value of food, warmth, shelter. But 
although there are a hundred men who love meat 
to one who loves music, that does not prove that 
the love of music is a myth, or that it does not give 
happiness to those who cultivate it. 

Bodily sensations interest more people than the 
things of the mind. Mental pleasures interest more 
people than the things of the soul. In living the 
spiritual life, however, one does not lose either 
mental or bodily capacity. Jesus came to give us 
abundance of life—that we might live with bodily 
gusto, with intellectual curiosity, with spiritual 
fervor. In other words, that we might have per- 
sonal vitality; that we might in a month live longer 
than many live in a year. So long as daily life is 
constantly interesting, one cannot be altogether un- 
happy. 

The average man recognizes instantly the differ- 
ence between life and death. But if the average 
man were forced to define the word existence, he 
would not find it immediately easy to do so in a 
satisfactory manner. The best definition of exist- 








me, that ye might have life.’’ 

What did he mean by life? 

Of course he believed in immortality, in existence after 
death. This belief is at the foundation of his religion and 
morality. But he did not mean that we should spend our 
time either waiting for the future life or merely preparing 
for it. He knew we could have abundance of life here and 
now, and he wanted us to exchange poverty for wealth. It is 





What Jesus taught was the reality of the life of the spirit. 


It isnot a myth: it is not an illusion: it is not a dream: it is 
not only as real a life as the physical existence, it is more 
intense. We must divest spirituality of shopworn sancti- 


monious phrases that have lost their hitting power, and 


come back to the thrilling words of Jesus, who himself lived 


ence was given by the philosopher Lotze. He said, 
To Be is to be in Relations. 

A dead body has no relations with anything perceptible. 
It cannot hear what we say to it, or see the sunlight, or 
vote, or read, or show any sensitiveness to heat or cold or 
any stimuli. That is why we know it to be dead. 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Eight Years 
Too Late 


»y 
NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


IMustrated by Thomas Fogarty 






zaman | N THE Brighton gallery there hangs, opposite 
Y ¥1| the statue of Lincoln, a picture of a child. 
%| No one who sees it ever forgets it. Child in 
i9| a Swing, it is called, with that horrid lack of 
| feeling that characterizes titles in a catalogue. 
Child in a Swing—why, after all, it tells it! 
43\ There she sits, one plain little braid over each 
sedans} thin, small shoulder; plain, patched, starched 
dress; bare brown legs; but all the dreams of all the children 
since time began are shining out of gray eyes as the swing 
lifts the eager body and more eager small soul to the leaves 
above! That scuffed, brown place beneath the swing, that 
drift of clear, red apple leaves, that blue that is so far and 
yet so near—they veritably sting the heart with memories! 
Child in a Swing, by Freer! 

Freer—Chetwood Freer. 

Chetwood Freer was born up Little Marsh way. His 
father was called ‘‘ Elder Freer,” though he had a little farm 
and kept it up. Elder Freer was a good man, an ordained 
minister who had never done more than “fill out’’ for other 
ministers, and now never would. His father had died during 
his college days and he had had tocome home. His mother 
could not be pulled up from the roots she had sent down into 
the stony, debt-ridden farm, and so he stayed on there, was 
married, had a son. He studied, dead tired after his long 
day’s work, finally won his preacher’s license, but his mother 
lived for a long time and there never came a place when he 
could go back to the work he loved. 

Still, he had compensations. There was the smell of the 
earth, fresh plowed; the blossoming of the tiny orchard; the 
occasional call to preach or conduct prayer meeting. He had 
not been unhappy. 

But he pinned his hopes and ambitions to his son, Chet- 
wood. He gave the boy to the Lord when he was a baby, 
brought him up on the Ten Commandments, wore his clothes 
to shreds that Chet might have the education he himself had 
missed. 

Chet, even then, liked to draw. <A quiet, stubborn boy, 
with a streak of hardness under his usual obedience. He was 
very handsome, tall and unbent as yet from plowing, and his 
father was intensely proud of him. I think Elder Freer’s 
wife, Mary, knew the boy better and was not so amazed at 
the things which happened. 

One night Elder Freer was walking home from prayer 
meeting up at the Sugar Creek schoolhouse. The familiar 
road through the woods was sweet with the smell of arbutus 
and the scent of the full creek. There had been only eight out 
at the schoolhouse, but the spirit of the Lord had seemed to 
hover close. Elder Freer burst into song: 


“‘ There shall be showers of blessing!”’ 


H's not very musical bass rolled out into the still night, 
then drifted away to silence again as he thought of Chet. 
Chet wouldn’t come to prayer meeting tonight. Elder Freer 
felt troubled about it. Chet had never refused to 

go to prayer meeting before. Maybe he just 
wanted to see Sally Edwards, his girl. Only he 

had been so—so kind of insolent about it, like one 

of his stubborn streaks asa boy. Hehadactedas_  . 
if he were trying out his father, but (7 
Ider Freer had not seen fit to insist. 

het was almost a man now; he was me 
: man in size. Mo use making an Ve 
enemy of him. And this fall he was 
‘oing to the university —oh, but Chet 
would makea wonderful min- 
ister! He had such a grace 
in his putting of words to- 
‘ether, and his gift for color 
and line, seeing Godinthings, = ,,—— 
that’s what it was. Elder 
‘reer looked ahead to Chet’s\\ 
church—a_ great church, \ 
lilled. Maybe some day Chet | 
night even say: ‘‘ My father 

will lead us in prayer.” Or 

cven ask him to preach! He 
thought of texts. 

_ Then he was at home. He 

felt thirsty and walked across 

the lawn to the pump instead 

of upthedriveway. Heheard 

Mary and Chet on the back 

step. Chet hadn’t gone to 
Sally’s then! Elder Freer 

felt more troubled, somehow, 
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**COULDN’T I GO TOO? 


than as if he had gone. And Mary—Mary rarely just sat 
down and talked; that was queer too. Then, his hand on 
the pump handle was arrested. 

“Well, I mean it!’’ Chet was saying defiantly. “I’m sick 
of it—sick of the whole business. I’m going to get out of it.” 
‘““Why—Chet!”” Mary’s voice was unwontedly sharp. 

“Same old grind, day after day! I’ve got to get away 
from the farm—this house—and the way we live and dress 
and everything. Oh, you always manage to look all right; 
you manage somehow. But pa—you know yourself he’s 
awfully old-fashioned.” Elder Freer did not lift the glass 

from its little knob. Hestood quite 
still, waiting. 











a “Why, I didn’t know as your 
aR A) pa was so old-fashioned.” Mary 
vie AA, was groping for understanding. 

Penge. -)\ |! Ni? ull “Why, look at that old Prince 

OO Albert; you don’t see any of the 





ay town ministers wearing them 
any more, nor those stiff 
shirts.” 

““There’s always been some 
place for the money,” Mary 
said then, a little apologetic. 

Some place? The old 
clothes worn, the absence of 
butter and new furniture and 
things needed to run the 
farm, surely Chet knew that 

these things meant his educa- 
tion! Or hadn’t he seen? 

“‘Guess he could have got 
a new suit somehow in all 
these years. Doesn’t seem 
suitable anyway, not a regu- 
lar minister even. What’s he stick 
to this old farm for if he’s so keen 
on preaching?” 

“Why —he—there never seemed 
a right time to leave.” 

“‘Shouldn’t think he’d be satis- 
fied—‘ Elder Freer’! Why, he talks 
like all of em around here! Always 





I COULD HELP—MAYBE WORK!” 


saying things like ‘homelier’n a hedge fence’ and ‘poorer’n 
Job’s turkey,’ same as Pete Jones or anyone. Brought me 
up to call him ‘pa.’”’ 

“Seems like that folks who get their living out of the 
ground don’t have time to be over-particular about their 
ways of speech,’’ Mary said slowly. 

Elder Freer smiled, albeit a little grimly. He did talk like 
the rest—he’d done it on purpose, at first, because farmers 
shied off from ‘‘learning’’ in those days. Later, it had become 
a part of him. Everyone liked to talk to Matthew Freer, but 
that did not comfort him now, standing there by the pump, 
sickeningly shaken at this breaking up of his dreams and his 
pride. ‘‘Pa’’—why, his father’d always been “pa’”’ to him; 
why shouldn’t he be ‘‘pa’’ to Chet? 


- ane pagar 9 old-fashioned too—heaven with pearly gates 
and a real hell and always quoting scripture. Why, even 
the Methodists don’t hammer on hell like they used to; it’s 
all what you can do for your next-door neighbor nowadays. 
Anyway, I—I’ve-been reading Ingersoll and a man named 
Paine; I don’t see any answers to some of their arguments.” 
“‘Chet!”’ Matthew clung gratefully to the sudden stern- 
ness in Mary’s voice, every syllable a defense of Matthew and 
Matthew’s religion. 

“Well, I’m sick of it all. I’ve always wanted to be a 
painter; they said at high school I’ve got talent. And I’m 
going to be one. You've always drilled it into me that I was 
going to preach. I’mnot; I hateit. Think I'll ever get stuck 
in a dump like Little Marsh? I’m going to paint, and if I’m 
ever going to, I’ve got to get out, now, and begin. I want to 
live some day—have a decent house and ms 

Elder Freer’s heart suddenly seemed squeezed tight. If 
Chet should-scorn their home—he turned and crept across 
the grass to the roadside. He even went back up the road a 
little way to make sure his deception. Then he began to sing 
lustily : “ Bringing in the sheaves, 

Bringing in the sheaves, 
We shall come rejoicing—bringing in the sheaves!" 





He went to the pump, noisily took the glass down and be- 
gan pumping. 

“That you, pa?” 
(Continued on Page 18o) 
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AT LAST IN THE WONDERING 


CROGGINS and his young wife 
lived in ‘‘proper’’ lodgings in 
London until they found out that 
what was considered ‘proper’ 
wages no longer paid for ‘‘ proper”’ 
lodgings. By that time it was 
sh SU spring, so they bought the cara- 
ic PS van that Slobbers of Bickley was 
willing to part with for three pounds. Red and 
blue window glass and a cooking stove were put 
in by a Maida Vale glazier. 

They harnessed to it the lame white horse 
that Uncle Darbey of Shepherds’ Bush wanted 
to turn out to grass. The two started caravaning along 
the country roads until they came to Oxford. 

London chaps had advised Scroggins. 

‘Why not do as London chaps were doing? Were the 
sidewalk artists to have it all their own way? Such swank, 
with their white ships, blue seas and red sunsets, they al- 
ways sitting down to it!”” London chaps, like Harry Scrog- 
gins, unemployed, had zoned the city musically, apportioning 
to this square a quartet, to that avenue a trio of harp, 
violin and clarinet. The lavender venders and white heather 
women were warned that they must keep to morning hours. 
After dinner, below windows where tourists sipped their 
coffee, the street musicians came. 

‘London chaps made seven or eight pounds a night in the 
fog and bad weather as well.” 

Nobody in all England could pay a living wage. But 
the tourists had begun again. The great steamships were 
bringing whole villages over. There were Americans every- 
where—especially women, with young 
hats, indulgent smiles, flat voices. 
They were all the same—dingy skins, 
white frills, summer furs; the Amer- 
icans liked sentimental songs. 

“‘Harfter they’ve been spending 
money hall day, it makes ’em feel good 
to feel sad,’’ observed one British Mu- 
seum bobby. 






HE tried and true policeman at 

Westminster remarked that ‘‘ The 
more the chaps sing Somewhere a Voice 
is Calling, or some other gloomy mat- 
ter, the better the Americans caught 
on, which was strange, as in speaking 
they liked their joke.” 

““My wife can sing,’’ said Harry 
Scroggins. ‘I can play the flute then. 
I play fine.. We might take to the 
street stuff.”’ 

He repeated this when the caravan ae 
drew up at the Crown and Thistle in ss 
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Hediston, again when they stopped at the Black Horse on the 
Iffley Road, again when they halted on the outskirts of Oxford. 

“Do ’ee,”” remarked Oxford advisers. 

So Scroggins and his wife ‘‘took to it.’? They took to it 
with method. They left the caravan in a field by a deep 
lane on the High Wycombe Road and walked in past Mag- 
dalen Bridge down to Carfax Tower, where they mingled 
with the throngs of Oxford. Once there they had supper at a 
carmen’s pull-up near Folly Bridge, then plodded up to the 
Hotel Randolph opposite St. John’s College in St. Giles 
Place. 

Here they paused. Before the great dark iron doors they 
stared at the hotel opposite. It was raining a fine light rain, 
hardly more than a mist. The weather-stained stone build- 
ings were bruised white and black. The hotel opposite 
looked importantly comfortable. A fat Welsh porter, with 
an air something between a bishop and a general, was usher- 
ing in a newly arrived auto party. The two street musicians 
could see this party enter the dining room, take their 
seats with the American air of cosseted fatigue. 

Joan and Harry wore raincoats and pulled-down felt 
hats, from which the moisture dripped. The Northum- 
berland girl dared not lift her solemn dark eyes to the 
plate-glass windows, nor to the windows above. After 
their slow travel of country summer, all this city life 
seemed hard and forbidding. 

They shyly consulted. 

“Will you sing then?” demanded 
Harry. He fumbled with the fingers 
that put together his flute. 

“Eh, I’m too muckled,’’ confessed 
the young wife. 

Joan Scroggins was dismayed. She 
kept her head down, trying hard to 
control the furious beating of her heart. 

“T’ll play first.” Scroggins was pro- 
tecting. 

“Ho, ’Arry, will ’ee?’’ His wife was 
grateful. 

a Harry, without answer, tuned his 
flute. He was cool and superior, the 


QUIVER, AN 
VOICE 


EXULTANT SOMETHING 


assured highly rated musician, not at all doubt- 
ing his skill, merely fussy and slightly off key. 
The opening of the overture to Zampa! Scrog- 
gins felt sure of this piece. He had played it asa 
little boy to admiring friends in a tea room back 
of the fruit shop kept by his mother in Plymouth. 

He had played it as a youth under raspberry 

vines in the sloping fields back of the river Tamar, 

and to galoots and sailors along the promenade 

by the Hove. He had played it in the trenches 

to war-broken youth on rat-worried nights, and 

had at last played it triumphantly to Joan in Pin- 
“nacle, by the Sea of Northumberland, where the 
romance of old castles was in the air, and where the light- 
house flowered among the rocks that walled one great white 
dune. ‘‘Toot-toot, toot, tee, toot, tee.” 

The bicycle bells of. Oxford sounded cheerily in the street 
back of them. White-bearded scholars in knickers pedaled 
studiously by; automobiles passed in sedate slowness. There 
was a sober sidewalk throng taking its way to the cinema. 
A man with a wag’s face passed trundling a hand-wagon full 
of carefully scrubbed turtles and calling: ‘Egyptian turtles 
for gardens.” Indeed, these turtles were Egyptian in so far 
as they were taken from the Oxford river called Isis. 

Another waggish man sauntered by with a basketful of lit- 
tle puppies, which he shouted cheerfully were ‘‘just now out 
of Ireland.’”” Whether by Ireland he meant dog-mother or 
doggéd country no one stopped to inquire. 


WO girls stood in the light evening drizzle selling flowers 

from English gardens. They wore broad hats, roughly 
turned up in the back; their dark summer dresses had short 
sleeves; their arms were coarse and red; but their slender 
feet were neat in black stockings and well-polished shoes. 

The man and woman in the tattered raincoats were som- 
ber figures against this rainy-cheerful background. ‘‘Zig- 
zag zig’’ went the feeble flute opening of Zampa. In the 
hotel hardly anyone turned to hear. At last, however, a 
leisurely automobile salesman strolled from his table to have 
a look at the weather. He had a well-considered cigar in his 
mouth. As he lighted this his eyes took in the two forlorn 
street figures. He motioned to another man and two women, 
who joined him. Two girls appeared at a window higher up 
and a white-haired woman at a window on the corner. 

“It was too bad,” the Americans thought. No employ- 
ment. These two young figures stark on the rainy street. So 
glum. Different from the street singers one saw in Spain and 
Naples! That ridiculous little flute, and Zampa, common- 
place Zampa, done to death already by a thousand whirling 
disks, a million hotel orchestras and bands and amplifiers, 
pooh-pooh-poohed out there in the rain! 

“Toss ’em a coin.”” The automobile salesman, chuckling, 
removed his cigar, felt in his pockets. ‘Rotten, that flute. 
Toss 'em a coin, then they’ll go away.” 
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rmly built face, made 
astrong contrast tothat 
slender orange-and-blue 
figure above. Woman- 
hood questioned wom- 
anhood. What did that 
irl up there think of 
this girl below? The 
rain began to pelt; 
Joan’s feet in the great 
rough shoes were wet 
and cold. 

‘Ho, “Atry. “Dont 
mike me. I can only 
gugg along,” she fal- 
tered. “It’s not good 
singing, mine; I niver 
sang only toyou.” For- 
lornly in the rain she 
pleaded with him. 


i ARRY moved one 
step toward her; 
tall thin figure in 

e raincoat was severe. 

But his light mellow 

voice had rare English 

tenderness as he ad- 
monished, ‘‘ Now— 
now, miss! ’Tisn’t as if 
it was only us two. 

Carn’t you think of 

something?’’ Harry’s 

smile to her was shy. 

“Of the Little Him,” 

coaxed the young fellow. 

“Tt might help.” 

He had chosen the 
right rallying. The 
North Coast woman 
steadied to her job. 
“Right y’ar.”” Joan did 
not plead longer; she 
stood submissive while 
Scroggins blew feelingly 
a tootling prelude to 
her song. 


1: 


I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby. 


Joan knew nothing 
about Araby; indeed 
thought that Araby was 
ome kind of tobacco. 
But sensing that when 
vou sang you must have 
something in your mind, 
ind something you 
liked—as well—she had 
otten the habit when 
singing of thinking 
bout the dune at home. 


HE dune had been 

her one marvel; a 
silver patch in the black 
rocky coast. It had 
stayed in her mind long 
after she had left the 
sea. 

It had been the dune 
that she invariably 
had in mind when she 
had sung to Harry the 
first days of their mar- 
riage; that must be why 
Harry had come to like 
the singing. 

The dune! Always 
unclimbable, always 
white samite, mirage. 
\lmost singing of itself 
as the wind shifted it 
and the foam ran up to 
it. When the hot sun 











He opened the window and cast forth two coppers. ‘Huh, 
huh, huh!” the automobile 
feller looks like a rube; Bacchus playing on a clothespin.” 
le auto salesman had learned his classics from advertise- 

its of auto tires. Upstairs the two American girls looked 

rly down into the darkening street. One of them waved 
to the street singers. This girl wore an orange jersey; a 
le orange felt hat at a daring angle made her dark hair 
d eyes of a histrionic depth. 
ich of blue flax flowers, over her shoulders a scarf of the 
sme A£gean blue. She was smileless, with the grave, critical 
ok of present-day youth. The other girl threw down some 
‘xpences wrapped in a bit of newspaper. 
\t this Joan looked up. 


salesman chuckled. 


Scroggins had instructed the 
Northumberland wife that no matter how small the coins 
re, one should nod and smile politely. 
d what one should do for sixpences 
North of England girl raised solemn eyes. Again the Amer- 
ins waved. Scroggins looked at his wife. ‘‘ You’ve to sing 
»w,”’ he said shortly. He was not rough, but the quiet Eng- 
h intonation meant obedience. 
Che tall Coast girl winced. 
o adopted London cockney. 
Her broad figure, already a little misshapen and uncouth 
n the long ragged raincoat, the felt hat pulled down over her 


In her belt was a loose 


‘*Ho, ’Arry.”’ 
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shone and there was mist off the sea it looked like a smok- 
ing mountain of white fire. 

It was by the dune all through the last summer of the war 
that Joan had prayed for Harry. The dune had swallowed 
her terrified horror of death when her mother went from 
her. The dune had given white breast of comfort after her 
stern father’s beatings. She had played house by it, think- 
ing of Harry. 

After that the effort to live in London; then spring fields 
of England, newborn lambs, colts and kids, brooks full of 
forget-me-nots. 

While their little caravan halted in deep lanes or by gray 
: ivied walls or in star-roofed fields, the girl had thought 
dreamily of the dune. The tremulous shimmering shape 
seemed to follow her. 

Now as she sang she went over in her slow mind dune 
pictures—a single gull, his white wings balancing, his shadow 
on the crest; the sea at the foot, a lazy blue weave of bright 
ripple ropes; surflike white dogs, leaping to catch the shore 
as it ran away, a hunted thing, straining from the water’s 
white nets. At other times just Dunelight, white glimmer of 
sand and heat. The rain fell thicker during Joan’s song. 
The windows of St. John’s College were orange in black-and- 
gray walls. The Martyrs’ Memorial lifted its venerable chal- 
lenge into muffled gray. 


“That 


other things they liked. 
But he had not 
several. Slowly the 





She had long 















































THE STREET FOR HER HAD BECOME A WELTER OF DIM RAIN, THE BRIGHT KNOCKERS STOOD OUT, 
THE WOODEN COLLEGE DOORS WITH THEIR STUDDED NAILS SEEMED SHUT STERNLY AGAINST HER 





“T’ll sing thee songs of Araby.”” The great untrained voice 
soared out over the houses fronting St. Giles Place. The 
tones were round, smooth, curiously fresh and deep. There 
were no phrasings nor cultivated blendings. 
off her lines with remorseless peasant logic. 
trim little patterns around her stiff melody. The street for 
her had become a welter of dim rain, the bright knockers 
stood out, the wooden college doors with their studded nails 
seemed shut sternly against her; she noticed the fresh-faced 
summer-school boys yawning the inevitable Oxford yawn. 


Joan chopped 
Harry fluted 


I'll sing thee songs of Araby, then Somewhere a Voice 
is Calling, and then Tosti’s Good-by. For these songs, Lon- 
don chaps said, were what the Americans liked after they 
had had ice water and open fires and banana splits and the 


At last Dunelight wavered; suddenly Joan knew the flute 
had ceased its accompaniment. 
miserable. The people up there in the windows were no 
doubt thinking it shameful that a North Coast girl in this 
state should wander around the streets singing instead of 
staying modestly home. Then she grew gladder than it is 
often given human beings to be glad. 

For there was Harry picking up a perfect shower of half- 
crowns and sixpences, little packets of coppers and, unbeliev- 
able, one twisted pound—one pound for the Little Him! 


She stood there, head down, 


It was the girl in the 
orange jersey who threw 
down the pound. Up 
there in the window her 
dark face in its daring, 
dramatic hat brooded 
down on that other 
woman-face. She 
leaned out and called 
down into the rain. 
‘‘Lovely,’’ she said. 
“‘ Lovely!” 

‘“‘Lovely?’’ Singing 
like that in the rain! 
“Aw!” Joan was in- 
credulous. 


HEN the two left 

St. Giles Place. 
They wandered around 
to Wellington Square, 
which was “‘in’’ the Uni- 
versity, and where they 
knew there would be 
more tourists and mo- 
torists. Again they 
sang and played until 
the evening grew late, 
and they relievedly 
took themselves to Bof- 
fin’s, down by Carfax, 
where all the busses 
started. Here with hot 
tea and scones they 
heartened themselves 
before they walked out 
home over the High 
Wycombe Road where 
the rain fell on the cara- 
van and the old white 
horse staggered up from 
under a wet tree. 

All the long plodding 
way the two serious 
souls were, for them, ec- 
static, for if it went on 
as it had begun there 
would be fifteen or 
twenty pounds a week. 
So far they had all Ox- 
ford to themselves; the 
Americans scattered 
money; the field was 
wholly theirs. A pound 
a week to live on, and. 
the rest put by for the 
Little Him! 


T GREW warm sum- 

mer, but cool winds 
came down from Chil- 
tern Hills. The fields 
were dry stubble that 
smelled sweet; yew 
hedges ran high to larch 
lanes. Great wedges of 
gold and silver hay- 
stacks were sliced like 
half-cut cakes. There 
were fringes of rosy 
willow herb and forget- 
me-nots and foxglove 
along the shining curve 
of the willowed rivers. 
Massive trees shadowed 
the slopes where once 
the Scholar-Gypsy 
strayed. 

It was easy living in 
summer. Harry got 
milk and fresh eggs 
from Godstow, and 
bread and cheese could 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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SHE SAW THE PATIENT’S GAZE FIXED ON HER WITH WORRIED CURIOSITY 


JE GOT the wrong viewpoint—did Dirck Lanier. 
“| His father happened to have been a millionaire, 
“| and having been busy with his millions let Dirck 
gj) choose the easy paths. Then, when the eider 
femcwe®) | anier tried to turn the young man into man- 
making undertakings, the youngster and his father came to 
disagreements; the two seemed always at odds—until about 
a year before the millionaire died, when they began a closer 
relationship; in fact, to all appearances, the son had won 
his father’s esteem, his faith. The young man would get 
everything. Dirck got engaged and, as the heir apparent, 
things seemed shaping toward happy endings—but his 
father died. 

And now Dirck is upset indeed. There is almost nothing 
left for him—a small annuity; the rest—the millions—go 
to an uncle whom Dirck distrusts. The girl breaks her en- 
gagement to the young man the moment she learns his finan- 
cial state, and accepts Dirck’s cousin, the scheming son of 
the uncle who has got the Lanier millions. 

Dirck determines to have his mother’s jewels, at least. 
She had told him long before, when she died, that he was to 
have them. 

He goes back to the Lanier house after dark and there en- 
counters his cousin Elbert —also after the jewels. They fight. 
Dirck flees—with the jewels—to Algeria. 


IT 


A THE back a crescent of pink-brown mountain walls, 
sky reaching, snow capped, gigantic in their grim eternal 
majesty, mountain walls whose center is many miles inland 
and whose knobbed tips stand deep in the fire-blue Mediter- 
ranean, elephant-backed Chenois of the Atlas range forming 
the northernmost and Djurjura—the African Mont Blanc— 
of the Kybele range, the southernmost horn points of the 
crescent. Cradled between the two glitters the unbelievable 
glory of the Bay of Algiers. 

Down from the white peaks tumble the green foothills to 
the very shore. 

But all this is unseen at first glance from the sea. One 
sight and only one sight grips the eye and the imagination. 
In the central foreground a mighty green hill rises steeply 





from the blue water. Set in this emerald embrace blazes a 
diamond-white city, a city that stretches shimmeringly from 
water edge to hill summit, the magic city of Algiers, the most 
amazing blend of East and West in all the world. 

Hither in his headlong flight, with the jewels he guarded, 
fled Dirck Lanier, following out his stubborn plan of saving 
them from Blundell, and with a queer hope that here he 
might shake off the load that was daily pressing heavier on 
his heart and conscience. But, to his illogical surprise, the 
load refused to wither or to lighten. 


Vs. among strangers and with breathing space from the 
fear of pursuit, masked by the name of dead Howard 
Verrill and knowing it was Dirck Lanier who was believed 
dead, he could pause to take account of stock. Here for the 
first time he let himself face squarely the loss of Maida Crowell.. 
With so much of immediate necessity pressing in on him, 
= had kept his lost love resolutely from his thoughts and 
eart. 

Now he forced himself to dwell on this supreme smashing 
of his heart and of his belief in womankind. 

To his dull amaze he found he could not summon up a 
sample-sized heartache at memory of her treatment of him. 
He could not understand his throb of vague 
relief in having learned what she was and how 
she regarded him before it was toolate. Almost 
he could be grateful to his father for the un- 
just will which had saved him from marriage 
to her. 

As to the more practical elements, he had 
landed at Algiers with something under three 
thousand dollars in cash and with a black bag 
containing jewels worth perhaps ninety thou- 
sand dollars. He had vowed never to part 
with the jewels; he could not bring himself to 
turn a filial action into sordid theft. Thus they 
could be eliminated as assets. Remained the 
actual money he still had, a few hundred dol- 
lars less than three thousand. Remained also 
the necessity of keeping alive on that money 
for such time as he should stay here in hiding, 
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and to save enough of it to carry him back to some part of 
the United States where he would not be recognized and 
where he could start life afresh as a wage earner. 

On three thousand dollars many a single man can live in 
modest comfort for two or three years. But if he be a man 
who has never learned nor needed to practice the slightest 
economy and who has denied himself nothing, the problem 
becomes less simple. 

In pursuance of his lifelong course, Dirck fared to the top 
of the hill whereon the city of Algiers is built and where 
stand its three costliest hotels. He took rooms at one of the 
highest priced and most noisily garish of the three. Then he 
proceeded to hire a saddle horse and engage a dragoman. 

It was pleasant to ride across to the seaside race track in 
the afternoons and pit his knowledge of horseflesh against 
that of the bookmakers, to loaf around the bougainvillea- 
hung race-track paddock and to watch from the grand stand 
the onrush of the surf on the beach while the band played 
and the horses were led past. 

It was pleasant, but it was not profitable. In fact, it wasa 
steady expense. Usually the horses failed to run in the order 
he had foretold. And small bets have a way of mounting to 
ugly totals. It was pleasant to mingle with the nonexclusive 
polo-and-country-club crowd, and to spend jolly days with 
them on the high ground above the city in a score of outdoor 
gayeties. But it was not on the free list. 

Excursions back into the nearer Atlas mountains and ex- 
plorations of the Californialike pleasure country beyond 
Blida and Chiffa cut unexpectedly deep into his express 
checks. Riding horse and a dragoman and rooms at a flashy 
winter-resort hotel—all are mighty pleasant fora fun seeker, 
but they make hideous inroads into any modest roll of money. 


HESE are facts which the average American schoolboy 

might be expected to grasp in one brief lesson. Dirck 
Lanier took weeks to glean the faintest knowledge of them. 
When one was out of money one cashed another express 
check, or two or more express checks. Then one had money 
again. That was the sum total of his realization of finance as 
applied to himself at Algiers. It seemed to him simple. 

Besides, he felt that if he could have enough good times 
and could have them long enough he would find presently 
that the odd feeling of depression and of formless remorse 
would depart from him. Then, cured and with a clear mind, 
he could set forth upon the battle of life once more, and could 
win a way for himself in the world of endeavor. Meanwhile 
Algiers was an ideal place for such a cure, even though he 
seemed to be making scant enough progress toward recovery. 

Among his new acquaintances, especially among those of 
them who first sought him out, there were, as ever, two or 
three whose letters of credit had become temporarily mis- 
laid or who had left their check books at a distant hotel for 
the day, or whose promised remittance had not been for- 
warded on time by their home banks, and who borrowed 
small sums from their new American friend. The loans were 
not returned. 

One morning Dirck took the roll of express checks out of a 
suitcase to tear off enough for the payment of his week’s 
bill at the hotel and for his dragoman’s monthly wage, as 
well as for the purchase of a remarkably cheap sang azur 
riding horse he had seen at the military stock farm at Blida 
and for which he had arranged to send hisdragoman that day. 

He unfastened the leathern roll and opened it. For the 
first time he noted that its sheaf of blue checks had grown 
pathetically thin and flaccid. Idly he began to riffle them, 


counting half aloud. When he came to the startlingly unim- 
pressive total he did not name it in the meditative half 
voice he had used in enumerating each of the few remaining 
checks. 


He fairly shouted it. Aghast, he repeated the sum. 
Then he went over the checks again, this time 
with meticulous care, and jotting down the 
amount of each. The total remained the same. 
Puzzled, he hunted around in his suitcase on 
the chance that some of the checks might have 
come detached and fallen out among his 
clothes. 

They had not. 

Glowering confusedly, Dirck sat there star- 
ing at the remnant of his hoard. Then he went 
into mental arithmetic. He recalled the 
amount of money he had had when he arrived 
at Algiers and the brief space of time he had 
been there. Then he whistled long and low. 

“If I started for America today,” he gab- 
bled under his breath, “‘ I wouldn’t have enoug" 
cash to: get me there, first class. What’s 
what’s become of it?’’ 
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More than once in olden days he had asked himself a 
similar question. But never before had he asked it with any 
real concern. Always he had known that his father would 
make good his fiscal losses, however staggering they might 
be. True, a lecture on extravagance and on its ills would go 
with the gift; but one could always think of something else 
while the lecture was in progress. But now —— 

necromancer, so runs the old Arabic legend, once 
wrought the spells which were supposed to conjure up the 
devil in visible form. As the mystic smoke cleared away the 
magician peered in terror at the space inside the pentagram 
he had traced. In the middle of the inclosure lay—an 
empty purse! Not a week earlier Dirck had heard the 
leccnd from a native tradesman from whom he had made 
some idle purchases and who, in Algerian fashion, had then 
regaled him with coffee and story-telling. At the time Lanier 
had considered the tale pointless and flat. Now he began to 
see that no ancient story of the Orient is without a stinging 
oint. 
For the first time in his life he was confronted by an 
actual sum in economics and with starvation as the alterna- 
tive to neglecting to solve it. For an hour, there in his sunny 
sitting room on the green hilltop overlooking the white city 
and the azure sea, the man sat pondering. The end of the 
time found him with the problem still at loose ends, but 
with a very clear notion of what his first moves must be. 

Going to the concierge’s desk, he paid his bill and gave up 
his rooms. Then he hunted up his dragoman, who was wait- 
ing for him as usual at the garden entrance of the hotel. The 
native’s professional smirk changed to dumb resentment as 
Dirck paid him off and dismissed him. The Algerine would 
have been louder in his protestations against such a dis- 
charge but for a morbid worry lest the howaji might have 
discovered in some occult way what had become of a little 
bundle of hundred-franc notes carelessly left by him in a 
pocket of his riding breeches. 


pee his interested wanderings through the native 
city to southward of the European part of the town, 
Dirck had climbed once to the fourth-story balcony of the 
Hotel Regence, on Government Place, at the dividing line 
between the Algerine and foreign quarters of the town. 
From that balcony is the famed view of harbor and moun- 
tains and of the steep and quaintly dirty Kasbah quarter. 
Directly in front and at the water edge is Government Place 
itself, a huge and palm-fringed square, perhaps the most 
picturesque on earth, into which are crowded more native 
life and color and din and Arab atmosphere than into all 
the rest of the city put together. , 

\t the time Dirck had paid scant enough heed to the four- 
square stone hotel itself, squatting in the midst of the bustle 
and roar and kaleidoscopic color of the old quarter. Now he 
remembered a card its concierge had thrust into his hand as 
he left, and which unconsciously he had taken and stuck in 
his coat pocket. Dirck exhumed the card and saw on its 
back the hotel’s modest scale of rates. 

An hour later he was superintending the work of a super- 
cilious porter who was transferring the last of his luggage to 
a bathless little fourth-floor room at the Regence. Here he 
could stay for the merest fraction of the sum charged him at 
the St. George. The room was clean and high and stone- 
flagged. It gave on the famous balcony overlooking the 
whole world. Incidentally, through its open window billowed 
in from the square below the most tumultuous racket Dirck 
had ever heard. 

The first part of his retrenchment scheme was achieved. 
Here, on his slim remnant of express checks, he could live for 
weeks, getting sparse meals in the salle d manger or dining 
frugally at Gruber’s historic restaurant on the water front, a 
bare furlong away. As for his former amusements and his 
former associates—well, he could do without them, since he 
must. 

Life was taking on a strange new angle. Gradually it had 
been showing him how much bigger it is than are those who 
must live it. More gradually, imperceptibly, it was begin- 
ning to put him through its own grim course of training, 
sweating off his sloth, his gross impracticability, his selfish 
sullenness, working its way down to the bare thews and 
sinews of the man’s soul. But there was still a discourag- 
ingly large amount of training left undone. For example, the 
realization of his own impending poverty and of the near day 
when he must find himself penniless and tradeless and a 
fugitive from justice in a far land, did not rouse him to a 
resolve to begin his inevitable task of rebuilding his career. 
Instead, ambitionlessly, he stayed on where he was, a prey 
to the gloom and to the sense of chronic discontent which 
had followed him overseas. 


c DID not once occur to him to seek out some native dealer 
in precious stones and to sell some of his mother’s jewelry. 
If the idea had come to him he would have dismissed it in 
anger. At the St. George and again at the Regence, he had 
consigned the black bag to the hotel safe. Only when it was 
in some such sure keeping was he free from a grinding dread 
lest it be stolen from him. Despite his knowledge that all his 
old world must believe him dead, he could not shake off the 
illogical belief that Elbert Lanier would one day track him 
down. He laughed at this notion as idiotic. But he could not 
discard it. And he fell to wondering if a hotel safe is really 
as secure as folk claim. 

Dirck’s sole form of recreation nowadays was horseback 
riding. Soon that would be denied him. He had rented a 
barb saddle horse by the month from a livery in the Euro- 
pean quarter, paying in advance. The month would not ex- 
pire for another twenty-five days. Wherefore Dirck made 
the most of his brief opportunity to enjoy his best-liked 
exercise. 

On a vividly bright morning he donned his riding clothes 
and sallied forth for an all-day horseback trip, meaning to 
tide by way of the seashore and the steep forest trail to 
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Bouzarea, stopping at the Celeste for a mouth- 
ful of lunch and coming home by the overhill 
route. 

It was his favorite ride. The bracing air of 
the uplands was tonic to his jaded nerves. 

Today he swallowed his coffee and a hard 
roll in the hotel restaurant, then set forth to 
cross the Place toward the livery stables. At 
the outer entrance of the Regence he paused 
and turned back. He had forgotten to lock the 
suitcase in which he kept his express checks 
and such few personal and negotiable articles 
of value as he had brought to Algiers. Once 
before on an all-day ride he had forgotten to 
lock this suitcase, and for half the day he had 
been pestered by worry lest some dishonest 
hotel servant ransack it in his absence. He 
was not going to spoil another day by such 
carelessness. 

The small automatic elevator was among some of the 
upper floors. Dirck did not wait for its snail-like return to 
the entresol but took the steep flights to his own little 
fourth-story room two steps at a time. Along the hallway he 
strode, his springy step silent on the flags. Pulling out the 
key of his room, he prepared to unlock the door. Then he 
remembered he had left it unlocked. Vexed at his double 
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negligence and grudging the time wasted from 
his ride, he flung open the door and entered. 

He all but collided with a man coming out. 
The man was a native. He touched his breast 
and forehead in perfunctory salutation to 
Lanier, and made as though to pass around 
him out into the hallway. But Dirck balked 
this purpose by taking the man by the shoulder 
of his terra cotta burnouse and spinning him 
back into the room. Following the swiftly pro- 
pelled native, he shut the door behind them. 

A glance had told him this was no employe 
of the hotel. Except for the diminutive page 
boys, all the Regence servants he had seen 
were Europeans or at least wore European 
dress. None were in turban and burnouse. 
None were of saddle-color complexion. 

Hot suspicion blazed high in Dirck. Curtly 
. he said: “Well, my friend, you were a bit slow 
in making your get-away. How many of my things have 
you had time to pouch?” 

The native smiled in deprecatory fashion, spreading wide 
two palms which bore no work calluses. ‘‘Not to speak 
Inglese,” he said. ‘‘ M’siew’ parle francais, p’t-étre?"’ 


(Continued on Page 48) 















































AS HE CAUGHT THE LIMB THE EAGLE ATTACKED. 


IMPEDE THE RUSH. 


STRAIGHT FOR THE MAN 


HERE THERE WAS NO DENSE FOLIAGE TO 
IT SWOOPED 
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Madonna of the Well—Franciabieto 


Reproduced for THE Lapies’ Home Journat from the original in the Uffizi, by courtesy of its directors 
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An article by E, V. Lucas on Giorgione and Franciabigio will be found on page 82 
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“*1’M A FAILURE In 
THE BIG WORLD. 
THAT’S WHAT 

MEAN. I MISTOOK 





A THIN STREAK 
OF TALENT FORA 
RICH VEIN’”’ 




















mes AMES BUCKBAR- 
“| ROW ought to have 
#74| been a doctor. Both 
@imq fie) his mother and father 
Eesti] were doctors; and his 
early atmosphere was highly 
cultural. He wassent toa select boarding school at ten years 
of age. There he and another lad engage in a fight with a 
third boy, and James, to aid his little friend, throws a stone 
at their antagonist. The boy drops and James and his com- 
panion flee, thinking they have done murder. 

The next day James falls into the hands of Samuel Fernie, 
editor of the Spaulding Tribune, and spending the night in 
the Fernie home he meets Rachel and Ernest, adopted chil- 
dren of the Fernies. 

When the Doctors Buckbarrow, mother and father, are 
killed in an automobile accident, James is allowed to make 
his new home with the Fernies. James comes to love Rachel 
Fernie, but he meets Patricia Corliss, daughter of Alfred 
Corliss, executor of the dwindling Buckbarrow estate. 

He forgoes college and enters Sam Fernie’s newspaper 
office. After a few years he goes to a Boston paper. He 
leaves behind a girl, who though confiding to her foster 
mother that she loves him yet affirms that she will be—just 
an old maid. 

In Boston, James meets Wallace Jeffcoate, one of the suc- 
cessful writers of that city. They strike up astrong friendship 
and take an apartment together—but not for long, for James 
decides that Patricia is the girl for him. Patricia dazzles him 
with modernism, overshadowing Rachel.~ And so when 
Rachel happens, with her foster mother, to call at the 
Jeffcoate-Buckbarrow apartment one afternoon, poor old 
Jeffcoate has to break the news that James has just married 
Patricia. 

XIII 

iY WAS no part of Patricia’s concept of life to remain long 

at the home of her parents after the honeymoon. Three 
weeks sufficed to allow the young couple to choose an 
apartment in a newly erected building in Brook- 
line, and to furnish it in expensive haste. Mrs. 
Corliss said she was sorry to have them expe- 
dite matters; but James felt sure that 
she really was glad to enter upon a 
long-awaited complete freedom and 
privacy. But when Alfred Corliss de- 
murred at this precipitate setting up 
of domicile, Buckbarrow believed him. 
The more he knew his father-in-law, 
the better he liked him, and the more 
he realized that Alfred Corliss, beneath 
the smothering blanket of his business 
life and his dominant wife, was really 
a fine remnant of a human being, with 
as much good will as he could afford. 

When he began to write checks to 
pay for the furnishings Buckbarrow 
came in contact, for the first time in 
his life, with the liquid quality of 
money. For threé weeks he wrote 
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almost as steadily in his check book as he wrote for the 
Chronicle. It became necessary to part, one by one, with 
most of the securities in the vaults of his bankers. It was 
easy to do this. He needed only to open his box, remove a 
bond, hand it to the proper official and sign a selling order; 
and the proceeds were then credited to his account. But 
several times James thought, in a troubled way, of a certain 
five thousand dollars he had lent to Ernest Fernie when that 
young enthusiast had gone into a reckless partnership with 
one Reefer, who posed as a modern “ merchandiser.” 

It seemed incredible to James that an apartment of five 
rooms and bath could contain more than four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of furniture, draperies, rugs and utensils. But 
theirs did. He had his check stubs to prove it. It never 
occurred to him, though, to charge Patricia with extrava- 
gance. There was ample proof to the contrary. She bought 
several kitchen articles at the five-and-ten-cent store, and 
brought them home herself in a taxicab. 

And they were quietly and undemonstratively happy. 

At the Chronicle Buckbarrow, realizing that his useful- 
ness as a police reporter had ended, asked to be assigned to 
the Sunday editor’s department. This was not quite possi- 
ble, but an arrangement was made for James to do special 
assignments for the daily Chronicle and spend the rest of his 
time on feature articles for the Sunday edition. 

The Buckbarrow apartment was on the second 
floor. James, returning from business one after- 
noon, went up the stairs two at a time and went 
briskly down the corridor 
to the end, where a wire- 
glass window looked out 
upon the air space. At the 
right was his own door. 
He laid a hand upon the 
knob, and his glance fell 
upon a card which had 
been thumb-tacked just 
above his own card,‘‘ Mr. 
JAMES BUCKBARROW,”’ 
which in turn was above 
the push button. He 
leaned over and read the 
second card: ‘‘ Miss 
PATRICIA CoRLIss.” 

“Ho! that’s funny,” ex- 
claimed Buckbarrow. “I 





wonder if Triss put that there, 
in case I couldn’t remember my 
own name?” 

Soon after they were settled 
Jeffcoatecame. Buckbarrow was 
washing the dishes when his old 
pal entered. ‘Hello, Buck!’’ Jeffcoate’s face assumed an 
amused smile, which mingled with his pleasure at greeting 
Buckbarrow, but was apart from it. 

“Hello, Wallace! We'll be through with these things in a 
jiffy. Go in and make yourself comfortable. Oh, Triss, 
don’t bother with these things. I can do them. Talk to 
Wallace till I come.” 

So Buckbarrow wrestled alone with the housekeeping. 

“What do you think? Shall I tell him, Mr. Jeffcoate?”’ 
cried Patricia to James when he appeared in the living room. 
“Mr. Jeffcoate has us 

“‘Please don’t call me ‘ Mr. Jeffcoate.’”’ 

“T won’t do it again. Jimmy, Wallace is going to New 
York to be editor of a magazine.” 

“Oh, not editor! Just assistant editor.” 

“By George! That’s splendid, Wallace. Give us your 
hand, old man. But—confound it, why aren’t there maga- 
zines in Boston? I hate to lose you, Wallace. But, of course, 
it’s going to be great for you. How did it happen?”’ 

“It happened because you got married to Patricia and left 
me flat, in the flat,” laughed Jeffcoate. ‘‘ Well, I thought a 
little run over to New York would do me good. There | had 
a talk with the editor—it’s the Van Dyck Magazine, all 
fiction, you know—didn’t think there was the ghost of a 
chance for me—and had the job in my pocket when | left. 
I’m going over next week. Luck, eh? I?m slated to do the 
second reading on manuscripts and help with the make-up, 
which is simple, and do a little scouting for new authors, and 
that sort of thing.” 

“Jimmy, we'll sell him our stories 
“He'll have to take them.” 

“When we write them, Triss,’’ added James. 

“If there’s anything that would add the real touch of 
pleasure to my breaking into the magazine field, Buck, it 
would be accepting your first story—and yours, Patricia. 
Come now, Buck, you’ve got to get busy and break into the 
fiction field!’’ Jeffcoate had forgotten Patricia. But he soon 
recollected that she, too, had the rage for authorship, and he 
added, turning to her: ‘‘And the same goes for you, Mrs. 
Buckbarrow.” 

“I’m not surprised at anything decent you say or do, Wal- 
lace,” said Buckbarrow simply. ‘‘Triss knows that you were 
the first one that really gave me a lift, here in Boston.” 


XIV 


EE WAS easy to make great plans, but the going was hard. 
Buckbarrow already had a typewriter of his own. It was 
necessary to get another for Patricia, because it was likely 
that they might often feel the creative impulse at the same 
time. Having installed the machines—one in a spare bed- 
room for James, and the other in a corner of the living room 
for Patricia—they both hammered away diligently, using two 
fingers and a great deal of eraser, for several nights. 
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[In the course of a couple of weeks both James and Patricia 
had finished a story. Each read the other’s effort, and each 
agreed honestly that they wouldn’t do. The mutual frank- 
ness was dampening. They were perfectly good-humored 
about it, but each retained a mental reservation about the 
other’s accuracy and judgment. They agreed that they would 
lav these stories aside for a while, and take a course of reading 
in the short story. 

uring the next three months James and Patricia spent 

cir evenings, when they were not interrupted by visitors or 
the necessity of returning visits, poring over a mass of 
short stories, analyzing them, discussing the varied technic, 
id assimilating the rules and exceptions and examples given 
the textbooks. It was good fun; moreover, both James 

id Patricia began to realize that success with literature is 

accidental, and that inspiration is of no importance with- 

: the necessary craftsmanship to give it form. Both agreed 

t most of the stories they read in the magazines were poor 

f. The puzzling part of it was that, starting with this im- 

tant knowledge, their own stuff should be equally poor. 

James felt handicapped by having to put in a full day at 
the Chronicle before he could begin working at his own writ- 
ing. The Chronicle work was not hard; it was soft; but just 
the same, it seemed to leave little energy to go on with any 
further use of the creative faculty. And worse than anything 
else, Buckbarrow was worried. He was harassed by the 
prospect of financial troubles. 


yITTERLY James Buckbarrow cursed his ineptitude in the 

) handling of money. That patrimony which had seemed 
to be so ample, and even unnecessary to his welfare, was 
practically dissipated. 

He had taken on an apartment the rent of which was 
nearly equal to his salary at the Chronicle; it seemed to him 
now, thinking it over in the light of his peremptory study of 
ways and means, incredible that he should have let himself 
in for such a burden. 

Fairly enough, since it is well to have a distinct under- 
standing from the start, Patricia had told James during the 
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honeymoon that she did not intend to have any children. 
She announced her determination with that utter frankness 
which, he found more and more, characterized her attitude 
toward the mechanics of life. This frankness James had 
found startling and charming. It was a bluntness which 
would have been impossible in 

the Fernie family, where cer- 

tain important physical truths 

were glossed over with vague 

euphemisms or not mentioned 

at all. On consideration Buck- 

barrow felt that Patricia’s was 

the honester method. 

James did not object to Pa- 
tricia’s decision. He was in- 
clined to ignore it as a matter, 
like the choice of her clothing, 
which was for her todecide. He 
could not ignore it altogether, 
of course, because it implied 
immediately a certain thrifti- 
ness in their emotional con- 
tacts; but he felt no sense of 
loss. A normal young husband does not consciously crave 
a family. He merely accepts a family when it is handed to 
him, and from that standpoint achieves a paternal attitude, 
if he ever achieves one at all. 

But James’ mind was reflective. He came back to the sub- 
ject after it had matured. A week later he remarked gently: 
“‘T suppose, Triss, that if nobody had any children, that 
would be the finish, wouldn’t it?’’ He uttered this in the 
form of a pleasantry, as one might say “If one doesn’t eat 
one would starve,” taking it for granted that the hearer 
understands that the thought is not offered asa profound one. 

“‘T knew you’d want to discuss it sooner or later,”’ replied 
Patricia. ‘‘What a queer, slowly revolving mind you have! 
It grinds like the mills of the gods—slowly, but exceeding fine. 
Sometimes it frightens me. It seems as though, after you do 
make up your mind, it must be invincibly right.” 
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“Tf I thought that, it would prove that I was invincibly 
stupid. But I have been thinking about it—yes.”’ 

‘There isn’t the slightest danger of the race dying out, 
Jimmy. Just you go out into some of the streets west of us, 
and you'll see children stuck on the landscape as though 

they were flies on fly paper.”’ 
Buckbarrow thought this was 
a strange and not too felicitous 
comparison. But he had coined 
hasty similes himself. 
Patricia was continuing: “It 
isn’t that I don’t want to be 
‘tied down,’as they say, Jimmy. 
And I don’t dread pain. And 
I’m not unwilling to make sac- 
rifices. It’s that I know we 
can’t manage children, and we 
haven't any right to them. I 
have my dreams and you have 
your dreams, and those dreams 
mean acertain sort of existence, 
where children can’t live. We 
can drop our dreams and have 
a family—I dare say; but we can’t have both. I want to be 
an artist and you want to be an artist; don’t you see how 
impossible it is? Besides & 


UCKBARROW waited for the ‘“‘besides,”’ which he knew 

was the most important reason. 

“Besides, Jimmy, I don’t want any. I don’t feel it. You've 
got to feel it. Otherwise ‘it’s doing wrong to them, to the 
helpless little things. It isn’t fair tothem. It simply mad- 
dens me to see women having babies and then coolly turn- 
ing them over to other women to bring up. Surely that’s 
worse than being perfectly honest about it, and having 
none at all.” 

“‘T believe it is,’ 


said James. 


(Continued on Page 155) 


IN A MOMENT THE CLEAR, PASSIONATE TONES OF THE FIDDLE HELD THEM ALL 
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‘*AW, GO ON! IT’S 
KOT GOIN’ T’ 
RAIN, GRANDPA. 
YOU BEEN SAY- 
IN’ FOR A WEEK 
IT WAS GOIN’ T’ 
RAIN, AND IT 

AIN’T’’ 























HE wave of organized re- 
form that swept over the 
Parding family with such 
tremendously impressive 
force engulfed everyone 
but Grandpa Parding. 
Grandpa Parding, it is 
Gudca Ses} Shameful to record, not 
only continued to be almost totally unre- 
generate, but was practically unaware 
that the Parding family was reformed. In 
his unuplifted way he continued to sleep 
with his windows closed when the weather 
was below zero. He bathed oncea week, as 
formerly, unless he felt like putting off his bath until the 
eighth or ninth day. As usual he sat for hours at a time on 
a garden bench, smoking Sudden Death Mixture in his pipe 
and at the same time chewing plug tobacco—a dirty habit 
he had learned during the Civil War when he served in Com- 
pany K, Nineteenth Missouri Volunteers, Colonel Upton, 
and had part of his left hand shot away. Grandfather 
Parding was eighty-four and walked in an unhygienic man- 
ner, with his shoulders bent, leaning on a cane. This con- 
tracts the lungs, lessens the supply of oxygen for the blood 
and leads to a short life and early demise. It is altogether 
wrong—the book says so. 

There can be no doubt that Grandpa Parding, as he ap- 
proached his eighty-fifth birthday, was living the wrong life 
in almost every particular. He ate too much meat; there 
can be no question that any physician who might have exam- 
ined Grandfather Parding would have had to warn him that 
his blood pressure was too high, except for the fact that it 
was not. He would have been warned, toe, that when he 
talked about Confederates, the Kaiser, Catholics, Method- 
ists, fried egg plant, the Ku Klux Klan, Democrats or the 
income tax, and got into such rages that he could only paw 
the air and stutter, he was on the verge of apoplexy, had it 
not been that his rages seemed to do him good and leave 
him happier. 
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O BE quite frank about the past, Grandfather Parding’s 
had been mules. This was never mentioned by Mrs. Ed 
Parding, being a sort of skeleton in the Parding closet. When 
she had to speak of the very considerable wealth of Grandpa 
Parding, she gave the impression that Grandpa Parding had 
been something rather aristocratic in the way of a blooded 
stock raiser ‘“‘in the West.’’ The unpleasant truth was that 
for most of his life Grandpa Parding had raised mules in 
Missouri in the roughest possible way. He had been able to 
walk up to a jack and kick it in the ribs in a way that the 
jack never forgot, and he had done it often. He could also 
stand up toa mule and give it a dose of such awful profanity 
that at the end of ten minutes the mule would be abashed 
and deflated—and it takes quite a little to abash a mule. 
Grandpa Parding could still swear, and at times he did. 
Grandfather Parding knew well that on a certain date a 
grandfather—who has been considered of some slight use 
until then—becomes merely a useless encumbrance. This 
date is when the smallest grandchild no longer needs him as 
a nurse and playmate. Until then the grandfather is, by 
courtesy, supposed to be passionately fond of children and 
to earn to some extent the space he occupies in the universe, 
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but after that date he is a total loss. If he is allowed to stick 
around a while longer, it is merely because it is not yet con- 
sidered socially tactful to chloroform grandfathers, although 
that day will doubtless soon come. For these reasons Grand- 
father Parding did not make himself unnecessarily conspicu- 
ous. His favorite seat was the garden bench over against 
the Willoways’ property, behind a clump of shrubbery that 
screened him from the Parding house, the Parding lawn and 
the Parding garage. Here, because the shrubbery shut off 
the breeze, the mosquitoes were especially bad, but Grand- 
father Parding was out of sight and out of mind and did not 
annoy anyone. The mosquitoes were a nuisance, but he could 
pretend they were mules and swear at them. Here, too, he 
was able to have a little conversation. 


HE Willoway place was much less pretentious than the 

Parding place, but the Willoways did have two servants, 
and one was the cook. The Pardings did not even know that 
the Willoways had a cook. They never saw’ 
her and never thought about her, but she was 
an important person to Grandpa Parding. She 
was constantly washing dishcloths and other 
small pieces of fabric and hanging them on 
the line, and the line was strung close to 
Grandpa Parding’s secluded garden bench. 
Whenever the cook hung anything on the line 
she exchanged conversation with Grandpa 
Parding. Usually this had to do with the 
weather. 

“T dunno as I'd hang things outdoors if I 
was you, today,’’ Grandpa Parding would 
remark prophetically. ‘Looks mighty like 
rain t’ me.” 

“‘ Aw, goon!” the cook would reply. ‘It’s 
not goin’ t’ rain, grandpa. You been sayin’ 
for a week it was goin’ t’ rain, and it ain’t.” 

“Well, I dunno. Sort of looks to me like 
it was goin’ to rain.” 

“Well, an’ if it does, it won’t do these rags 
no harrum. But I don't think it’s goin’ to 
rain anyways.”’ 

“Looks like it in the east. Pretty sure to rain before night 
when it looks like that in the east. Never known it to fail.”’ 

“T should worry,” the cook would say, with a shrug of her 
plump shoulders that sent all her fat trembling, for she was 
a very fat woman. 

On the whole, Grandpa Parding was well enough contented. 
He would have likéd another tooth or two, because one 
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tooth—without another below it to champ 
against—isn’t much use. He felt, too, 
that plug chewing tobacco was not what 
it had once been, being now less tough of 
fiber than formerly. 

The Sudden Death Mixture he used in 
his pipe seemed to have fallen off consid- 
erably too. He could remember when a 
whiff of it, puffed in the face of a mule, 
would make the mule rear up on its hind 
legs and paw the air, but nowa full mouth- 
ful, freshly puffed from the mouth, would 
not even kill a mosquito. But, everything 
considered, Grandpa Parding found life 
still quite desirable and satisfactory until organized reform 
swept over the Parding family. 

The first splash of the wave came in the form of white 
paint, just after Mrs. Parding put her name to the pledge of 
the National Society for Better Gardens. This society was 
“nation wide,’’ and of course had offices in New York. It 
was the outgrowth of the enthusiasm of a lady who actually 
wept when she thought of the poor neglected gardens of 
America, and it was supported—until the dollar pledges be- 
gan to come in—by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Rose-Bug Poison, who also probably wept when 
they thought of the poor neglected gardens of America. The 
society was a tenet society—from the Latin ¢enet, he holds, 
third person, singular, present indicative of tenere, tohold. To 
give the members proper enthusiasm for the great work the 
society was doing, the organizers had made use of a clever 
idea. Instead of calling the local assemblies Clubs or Asso- 
ciations, they were called Tool Sheds. Each member, of the 
Third Grade, was permitted toe be a Garden 
Tool, and to wear a badge shaped like the 
tool she chose to be. Thus Mrs. Parding, 
finding that the rake, the trowel and other 
simpler tools were already selected by other 
ladies, became a Wheelbarrow. She wore a 
badge shaped like a wheelbarrow, the cost of 
which was $1.17 silver, or $5.57 in gold, post- 
age included, supplied by the Headquarters. 


He point of the whole thing, however, 
was that upon joining the local Tool 
House the member was given a chart on 
which were printed the thirty tenets of the 
society, and on the chart, following each 
tenet, was a small square in which an X 
mark could be made when the member had 
obeyed that particular tenet. Thus Tenet 1 
said: ‘‘I hold that my lawn should be as free 
from dandelions as the soul of the gentle 
violet is free from evil thoughts.”” Then came 
the little square. When the member’s lawn 
was indeed as free from dandelions as the 
soul of the gentle violet is free from evil thoughts the men:- 
ber made-an X mark in the little square and went on to 
Tenet 2. When she could show, in any one season, cross 
marks after ten tenets—and the chart had been certified 
by the Warming Sunshine, or President, of the local Tool 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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. ©oleve Saps and Bre Business 


who fared forth from commencement with his college degree faced 

two worlds that were diametrically opposed in their view of him. 
There was the very small academic world of college-trained men and 
women who welcomed him as one of their kind, and there was the 
vastly greater world who boasted loudly of their many degrees from the 
university of hard knocks and experience who welcomed him derisively 
as a college-bred sap. Generals, captains and top sergeants of big and 
little business ruled this greater world. Though the great majority of 
them conceded that a college training was essential for professional 
men, for the clergy, for the teaching forces that manned the schools and 
colleges, and for some of their sons who were to spend their millions in 
graceful leisure, they were emphatically opposed to ruining the pros- 
pective business career of the multitude by any such cultural nonsense. 
They themselves had come up from the rough, and that was the only 
way to come up and cut your business eyeteeth. 

There was one after-dinner gem of wit that never failed to rock the 
assemblage with laughter and applause. A rough-diamond, typical, go- 
getting American who had made millions in soap was asked if he had 
any children. ‘ Yes,” he grunted, “‘one son and a college graduate.” 

The humorists of the day found inexhaustible material in the college 
sap who sought a job in any enterprise save the professions. He was 
contrasted, always at a ridiculous disadvantage, with the miraculously 
keen and resourceful office boy who had come fresh from the primary 
grades of grammar school to scale the heights of big business, The 
college sap knew only how to make absurd mistakes and smoke ciga- 
rettes. He wore funny clothes, parted his hair in the middle and spoke 
with labored precision, larding every sentence with some phrase from a 
dead language. His bearing was either offensively supercilious or aloofly 
superior. He had no slang worth recording and was shabbily deficient 
in profane repartee and smutty stories. He had squandered priceless 
hours learning to play a game that had been invented by Scotch im- 
beciles to amuse England’s idle rich. Even football a generation ago 
was a funny game in which college saps tore one another to pieces. 

All this was very trying to the youngster fresh from commencement 
whose mind was stuffed with innumerable theories and a silly con- 
sciousness that he was educated. Commencement orators of that period 
put the finishing touches on his callowness. They were the survivals of 
the oratorical school that specialized in overstatement, and the shame 
of it all was that the youngster accepted their rodomontade as fact. 


S RECENTLY as the beginning of this century the young man 


AS it any wonder that he went forth in a daze of his own glory, 
that he put on college airs and that he looked down on all non- 
collegiates as pretty much in the.mucker class? Furthermore, much of 
the superciliousness he was guilty of was magnified by the almost uni- 
versal derision of his elders who, underneath all their gibing and con- 
tempt, were a little bit jealous of him and that intangible something that 
his college training had given him. They never let down in their drive 
to force him into ridiculous situations, and as he was still a hopelessly 
raw product, he obliged. 

Ten years or so before the Great War college statisticians began to 
make a noise about results that startled the stand-pat and hard-as-nails 
American business man into a new attitude toward the college sap. He 
had been sappy enough, heaven knows, during the few years after 
graduation, but a decade later he was shooting up the ladder of success 
with amazing agility. He was getting ahead in lines of endeavor where 
mere book learning had never counted and had no business to count. 
He was revealing character development at a much earlier age than it 
was wont to appear in young men who were not college trained. And 
character development was something that any good banker or mer- 
chant or manufacturer both understands and prizes. 

The consciousness of all this came gradually in the years imme- 
diately prior to the war. There was still a sufficient volume of resistance 
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to beat it back. The die-hards died hard, but our entrance into the 
Great War beat them down and left them inarticulate. They couldn’t 
make a peep against the roar of statistics. A college training had a cash 
value and a character value that revealed itself in every item of war 
organization bookkeeping. 

During all this time, outside of educational circles, the college girl 
graduate and her increasing numbers were attracting very little serious 
attention. She was still in the popular concept a cultural freak that her 
family had to put up with after she had brought home her diploma and 
her highbrow idiosyncrasies, or else she was ticketed for a teacher’s job 
and the dreariness of spinsterhood that went with it. The fight for 
suffrage gave her her first real opportunity to break down prejudices, 
and on top of this came the war with its unanswerable proofs. She 
burst into the limelight and became almost instantaneously an im- 
portant competitive factor in American industrial life. Her college 
training had supplied something that the young man without college 
training lacked. It had wiped out the impediment of sex differential and 
gave her something to spare. Yes, and in many surprising instances she 
seemed to bring more to the job than the college-trained man brought 
to it. 


HE news of this became world-wide news that sank in. It madea 

profound impression upon millions of families where there were chil- 
dren, just as great an impression as the army records that disclosed how 
great a percentage of officers’ jobs went to college-trained men. 

Probably the most astonishing disclosure came with the revelation 
that between 1910 and 1920 the enrollment of girls in American colleges 
and universities had increased 187 per cent. The increase for men in 
that decade was 62 per cent. In 1910 women made up only 24 per cent 
of all college enrollment. In 1920, of 521,754 men and women enrolled 
in various departments of 670 universities and colleges more than one- 
third, or 187,528 were women. During the next two years the girls 
continued to gain, their numbers increasing to 194,610, or 37 per 
cent. Next fall will bring their percentage up to 40, and by 1930 there 
is every likelihood that college representation by sex will be on a fifty- 
fifty basis. 

As we come to commencement day this year in hundreds of uni- 
versities and colleges, we find an almost complete reversal in the attitude 
of American business toward the college-trained boy and girl. We find 
that great corporations and department stores, great banks and great 
manufacturing enterprises have been sending their scouts to the col- 
leges to line up their best men and women in the senior classes for jobs; 
we find also that they are making their selections on the basis of char- 
acter just as much, if not more than on the basis of scholarship. 

These are splendid symptoms, if we analyze them calmly and see 
them as beginnings and not conclusions. There should be fewer Bab- 
bitts in the future to hang out on the line and shoot venom-tipped 
arrows of satire at. The college girl has come into her own new freedom 
with an overwhelming emphasis. Her magnificent achievement seems 
startlingly sudden, unless you look back over the record of seventy 
years of struggle and award the glory where it is deserved. The Nine- 
teenth Amendment is still a joke to thousands of hard-bitten politicians, 
but the humor will run out of it in a decade or so, just as it vanished 
from the college sap. 


Toe Lincoln and the July Journal 


OU will find no more delightful entertainment this summer than 
in reading Joseph C. Lincoln’s Queer Judson. It is one of the 
jolliest books it has ever been our privilege to publish as a serial. You 
will find the first long installment of it in next month’s JouRNAL, the 
July issue. There will be four big chunks. Queer Judson—don’'t forget! 
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CShese Htisbands 


r NHERE was a time when husbands were 
private individuals. A man was a man 
for a’ that, and so regarded. The fact 

that he was a family man was his own affair 

and rarely ever affected his reputation one way 
or the other. The only person who quoted him 
2s a husband and an authority at the same time 
was his wife. The formula was something like 
this: “My husband says so and so’’—meaning 
that her husband was a man of parts and that 
therefore there was no appeal from his opinion. 

What I mean is that probably for ages there 
was a concerted effort among women who had 
husbands to exalt their name and reputation. 
You may say that it was a faithful and devoted 
following that mere husbands had. Whatever 
her husband’s faults or limitations were, when 
his wife mentioned him she voted for him. 
Even if he was a notoriously mean man, she 
could and would look another woman in the eye 
and tell a noble deed on him. And the other 
woman would retort by quoting an opinion 
from her husband which bore all the earmarks 
of a profound intellect, when the whole world 
knew him to be a gimlet-minded man, with no 
quality for thinking. Each knew that the other 
was offering an entrancingly false impression of 
her husband, but there is no disputing with a 
wife about her husband. They have the drop on 
you, even when you know they are prevaricat- 
ing. In fact, they derived much credit from 
living and dying in what appeared to be total 
ignorance of the kind of men their husbands 
really were. They were sanctified by this in- 
vincible innocence. 

When you consider that it was the duty and 
distinction of these wives to rig their husbands 
with the sails of gallant sentiment and to endow 
them with heroic attributes, there is no way of 
computing the number of husbands who sur- 
vived upon the shifting sands of their own char- 
acters, held in place by this mirror of admiration 
their wives furnished. To my mind it is the 
greatest charity women have ever practiced, and 
more beneficial to the human races than all 
their other more sensible charities put together. 


Dangerous Age for Husbands 


O ONE will ever know what Columbus- 

among-women actually discovered the 
kind of man her husband really was, but it is only 
within the last few years—ten, I should say— 
that women in general have acquired a shocking 
freedom of speech in discussing husbands, espe- 
cially delinquent husbands. The newspapers 
and magazines have been filled with data about 
them. They have been zoned and their roman- 
tic vagrancies computed so carefully that now 
we are able to say that the dangerous age for 
husbands is in their middle and later years, 
when they are ridiculously unattractive except 
to the patient, good wives who have grown old 
with them. Much fiction has also been written 
to dramatize this same period of November ado- 
lescence in aging husbands. David Graham 
Phillips started this school of fiction, if I remem- 
ber correctly, and so far nobody strong enough 
with the pen has risen to close it. 

It is not my purpose to controvert the find- 
ings of these wives, novelists and feature 
writers, who have gone so frantically and dra- 
matically into the subject and have produced a 
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By CORRA Harris 


mass of scandalous evidence to prove their con- 
tention. The wives in particular are so outraged 
that they are demanding alimony and freedom 
from the indignity of marriage. These same 
women are ready to sign a petition to pardon a 
murderer, but they are not willing to do so much 
as parole a delinquent husband. Nobody can 
possibly blame them, for the pardoned mur- 
derer is turned loose on society, but they must 
go on living and contending with that bald- 
headed old simpleton who has been blinded by a 
flare of his romantic emotions. 

But they have made one vast mistake. The 
very premises from which they start is wrong— 
namely, that husbands are not what they once 
were, that they are less honorable and less scru- 
pulous, that they are ruthlessly changing their 
standards as husbands to suit their more per- 
sonal pleasures and convenience. 


Women Have (hanged 


HE truth is that it is the women, not the 
men, who have undergone this shocking 
metamorphosis. Men never change. They are 
the same people today that we have been marry- 
ing since the beginning. They are adventurers, 
conquerers and builders. They started as gang- 
sters and fighters. When they began to settle 
down and acquire property, they called that 
civilization and made laws to protect them- 
selves from each other. They laid the scenes for 
every kind of religion, but watch them! Neither 
laws nor religion has more than concealed the 
immortal old Adam in every one of them. They 
build churches and cathedrals, and settle creeds 
by fire and sword and persecutions. They col- 
lect all the taxes for whatever god they choose. 
As far back as five thousand years ago in the 
city of Kish in the land of Ur, they were the 
bookkeepers of the Moon, and have left behind 
them the record of each day’s sacrifices upon 
the altar of that visible, bright-faced deity of 
the skies above them. 

They have changed gods many times since 
then, but they still hold the official positions 
in every religiousorder. The men do the preach- 
ing, but the women do the believing and pray- 
ing. All the way up through the ages you will 
find that it has been the men who changed gods 
and creeds, but that the women must believe 
and pray. They are only exercising their genius 
or their cupidity when they found a civilization ; 
the moment any institution in it binds them un- 
comfortably, they change it or tear the whole 
thing down, gang again for a while with fire and 
sword, then start all over again. This is what 
men are and always will be. 

Women, not creeds nor civilizations, de- 
termined their motives to achieve and their 
standards in morals. This was a very good ar- 
rangement, because they controlled women and 
insisted upon their innocence and chastity. We 
became the standard they created for them- 
selves. Now the old order has passed away. 

We have achieved liberty and equal rights 
with men. They are no longer responsible for 
what we are, nor for the attributes we choose. 
We are free to create our own characters. No 
sooner does this happen than we raise a hue 


and cry about the negligence and infidelity of 
husbands, when really there is no difference in 
men as husbands. The difference is in us and 
in the circumstances we have created about 
them. 

Formerly men were associated with men in 
business, now they are associated also with 
women, usually younger than their wives. 
Whatever may be said of women™#n this par- 
ticular will be said, of course; but one thing is 
certain—propinquity has an amazing effect upon 
the morals of men. So it comes to this, that the 
business and professional women are the ones 
who will set the standard of chastity and fidelity 
for men to a degree never known before. The 
fate of the married relation is bound to be af- 
fected more or less, even by those bedizened 
little captains of their souls, the flappers. 

Formerly women had their virtues thrust 
upon them by the men. Now they must choose 
these virtues for themselves, or be without 
worth. Therefore views held by such groups as 
the Feminists, and the license they practice, are 
not only iniquitous; they spread like a disease 
in the minds of many women not yet accus- 
tomed to test mere theories by the actual results 
that follow. Thus it happens that every indict- 
ment that women bring against men as hus- 
bands is really an accusation of their own sex. 
What I mean is that where formerly there was 
that one unmentionable class known as bad 
women, now we have an ever-widening group 
who claim as one of their equalities with men 
the right to conduct themselves with the same 
license in morals. And there are enough of these 
‘““advanced’’ women prancing in every walk of 
life to be largely responsible for the ludicrous 
deflections of middle-aged husbands, so indig- 
nantly accused in divorce courts and drama- 
tized in decadent fiction. They are the victims 
of errant femininity. 


W hispered Information 


NOTHER circumstance which complicates 
the situation is the fact that wives are much 
more thoroughly acquainted with the private 
lives of their husbands. Formerly only men knew 
the most damaging news about each other, and 
itis not their nature to betray another man to his 
women kind, even if they despise him; but now 
with a girl in every office and one at every tele- 
phone, there are no more secrets in this world 
concerning human character, however ethical 
they may be in keeping business confidence 
incident to their position. (Observe how many 
of them are corespondents in the divorce courts 
or witnesses for or against the defendant.) The 
most widely practiced cleansing process of the 
feminine mind is to whisper or publish quickly 
all the evil information acquired through the 
ears or eyes. They simply cannot keep it. And 
I suppose this is one reason why for ages and 
ages men kept them relatively so innocent by 
keeping them so beautifully ignorant of life as 
they make it. In time doubtless they will 
achieve the same aloofness again for themselves, 
but right now there is no denying the fact that 
they are avid to know the worst and tell it 
about everybody. It is one of the popular meth- 
ods of exchanging “ thrills.’ 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Chhe Living-Dining Room 


ase HERE can be no doubt of the popularity of small 
houses. No matter what one’s income may be, 

one’s up-to-date home must be small, compact 

and convenient; for the joys of simplified living, 

f) once experienced, are not easily to be relinquished 

in exchange for the added burdens of an unnecessarily spa- 
cious abode. But in committing ourselves in favor of the 
small house, the only regret we experience is for the size of 
the living room, whose compact proportions usually match 
thesize of the rest of thehouse. This problem, however, is be- 
ing solved satisfactorily in an increasing number of cases by 
arranging for one fine large room that will answer the re- 
quirements of living and dining room too, a solution which 
has this advantage: that instead of two small rooms quite 
lacking in any distinction, by throwing these two rooms into 
one it is possible to obtain in even the tiniest house as large 
a living room as can be desired. In this day when such a 
large living room is considered as great a desirability as the 
small house itself, an increasing number of people are consid- 
ering the practicality of making the few necessary sacrifices 
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Illustrated by Lurelle Guild 


in order thus to achieve this end—sacrifices that merely en- 
tail a somewhat different standard of furnishing, which, 
when properly worked out, results many times in a surpris- 
ing amount of added beauty. So, in answer to requests from 
many quarters begging suggestions for furnishing the com- 
bination living-dining room, I want to tell you how it is done. 

The first ironclad requirement to be applied in every case 
is that this combination room must be furnished primarily 
as a living room. The pieces of furniture which will make 
the room convenient for dining must be worked in unob- 
trusively without marring the living-room idea, and they 
must be chosen because of their suitability for fitting living- 
room character. 


A table adapted to the serving of meals also must be of a 
type suitable for living-room use, welcoming in between 
mealtimes a decorative runner, a lamp, and some books. 
Such a table may be found, first, in the drop-leaf type, which 
comes in such a variety of sty les, woods and prices, and wit} 
or without extra extension leaves, that it will blend with 
almost any need or scheme of furnishing. Usually one or 
both drop leaves are lowered after the meal is over. The 
draw-top table is also suitable for use in the combination 
room, a table which is most popular just now, therefore 
readily to be obtained in any wood, size or price. When 
closed up the table is rectangular and of suitable proportions 
for the living room, and when the two draw leaves are pulled 
out it is most suitable for mealtime, comfortably seating a 
number of people. The third-type table particularly suitable 
for such a room is one that has been especially designed to 
fill this need. It is of walnut in octagonal shape, measu ing 
thirty-eight inches both ways, but pulling out by means 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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couplet. Right here we feel an ir- 
resistible impulse to quote our own: 


The penguin’s mightier than the 
swordfish. 
He tells it daily to the bored fish. 
Herford, the many-sided, was 
born in England. His father was 
Brooke Herford, the Uni- 


tarian preacher, who oc- 

















forth upon pleasant adventuring. 
Let’s do it—with Dorotny BLACK 
in Romance—The Loveliest Thing. 
She didn’t call her story this, when 
it came overseas. It was labeled 
The Loveliest Thing in the World. 
But JOURNAL readers will recall 
Roland Pertwee using exactly that 
about a year ago, so we had to dis- 
cover another name. After frown- 
ing down a baker’s dozen—the 
author is in Burma, and you don’t 
need to be well up on Barrack Room 
Ballads to realize that the Manda- 
lay mail service isn’t what it might 
be—we decided that since the tale 
breathed one distinct flavor—which brings us back to 
June—why not call it Romance? Then adda dash and finally 
attach part of the original label. Logical enough, we feel. 
For romance is the loveliest thing. Isn’t it? 

You have not met Dorothy Black before, although you are 
going to meet her again. Hence, according to Our Family 
Album custom, may we present Mrs. Hugh MacLiesh, who 
writes under her maiden name, whether she is in England, 
Burma, Kashmir or Ceylon? Her wavering address is due 
to the fact that her husband is the Far East representative of 
a British business house and a big-game hunter of repute 
when on holidays. Miss Margaret Black happened to be in 
London, however, when our letter to her older sister arrived. 
It is her reply that we are sharing with you: 

‘Dorothy was born in Yorkshire at Folly Hall. Here 
most of her babyhood was spent. Later our parents moved 
to Gateshead Hall, of Jane Eyre fame, now called Stone 
Gappe. She had a passion for writing always. A room near 
the nursery was turned over to her and none of us ventured 
in without knocking. I had better explain that at the age of 
nine months she could walk, talk, open and shut doors and 
recite poetry. 

“Over the rest of the family she held domineering sway. 
Her word was law, and had to be regarded as such by her 
three sisters and brother. At seven she started a monthly 
paper called The Rainy Day Magazine. Most of this she 
wrote or drew herself and the cover was always a work of art, 
being designed and painted by the editor, who, of course, was 
Dorothy Black. It was a recognized rule that every day 
something had to be submitted and woe betide the offender 
who had a lapse. How she managed the older ones I never 
knew—they came out of the editor’s room chastened and 
perturbed. With me she dealt more summarily; namely, a 
hairbrush well and firmly applied. Indeed, after a time, this 
became a sort of mental stimulus when the Muse would not 
WOrk, 

“The magazine continued in circulation while we lived in 
'farrogate, during two years in Germany—when she teased 
the life out of every German girl—and two more years in 
France. She was then about sixteen and here the really im- 
portant step in her literary career was taken. She went to 
live with an uncle and aunt, both journalists, and from them 
learned a great deal. 

“Her ambition was to get at the hub of literary life, which 

materialized into a wish to come to Fleetway House, the 
nome of the largest periodical publishing 
firm in Britain. Later this happened 
‘through my aforementioned uncle. She 
entered Fleetway as a secretary, then 
recame editor of one of the small 
weekly papers in the building. Be- 
tween issues she wrote two novels, The 
Vian With the Square Face and Her 
Lonely Soldier. 

““She also produced a group of chil- 
dren’s stories. Some of her quaint 
characters to this day are the prop and 
stay of many a nursery. 

“Just about this time she became 
engaged, but as her fiancé departed for 
Burma her work did not suffer as 
much as otherwise would have been 
expected. Soon afterward, when she 
had been offered a more important edi- 
torial post, a cable from Burma urged 
naming a date for the wedding. Where- 
upon a struggle ensued between her 
own romance and a desire for a career. 

his was cut short by another cable— 
even the most patient of us gets tired 
of waiting —which settled matters. Her 
fiancé came home on leave in Septem- 
ber and Dorothy and her husband took 
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a P.and O. liner in October. She comes to London every 
_— year and sailed for Rangoon on October eighteenth 
ast. 

“Lest it be thought that my sister had the advantage 
of genius ancestry, may I say that her only claim in that 
direction is that Frederick Delius, the composer, is an 
uncle. Her greatest asset is a love of children which enables 
her to enter absolutely into their fancies. 

‘She possesses a sense of beauty and a vivid imagination. 
These traits, backed by determination and hard work, 
have gained for her deserved results. I hope that at least 
one of her three small children has inherited her gift. 

‘“‘N. B. In case it be wondered how I ob- 
tained the facts of the early parts of Dorothy’s 
life, may I explain that I have got them all 
from my mother.” 

Now, if we had emerged from the chrysalis 
of mere editor to write Romance—and, to top 
it all off with, had been lucky enough to have 
a sister who chronicled our clamberings to 
successful authorship as Dorothy Black’s sister 
has done! Well, the Family will know just 
about how we might feel. 


AINING CATS AND DOGS, the full page 
by OLIVER HERFORD in the April JOURNAL, 
has awakened inevitable reader curiosity as to 
whether there are to be other Herford water 
colors. The most satisfactory affirmative an- 
swer is ever a deed rather than a word. There- 
fore if the Family will turn to page 25 they ‘ sal 
may divide our gloating over The Wild Rose 
Gives a Thé Dansant to the American Beauty. 
Herford is perhaps the most nonphotograph- 
able celebrity in these United States. Acamera- 
man unlimbering his apparatus stirs in the Herford breast 
the emotion felt by the bravest of Cro-Magnons when a 
saber-toothed tiger peered into the ancestral cave. But once 
upon a time, when the author-poet-artist returned from 
England, an intrepid scout of the news took a pot shot on 
the saloon deck. Luckily the result was successful. We are 
printing it—and, take it from us, here you have the real 
Herford; properly enough intent upon some literary exhibit. 
We may have to doa bit of explaining when he reads the 
Album. We are at work upon that explanation now. 
If Samuel Johnson could return for 
a while, with Goldsmith, Reynolds, 
Garrick, and the rest, and by mistake 
we had been elected to the revived 
Literary Club, one of the first names we 
should propose for membership would 
be Oliver Herford’s. The Great Cham 
_ would not rumble disapprovingly when 
we did it either. And Sir Joshua, who 
knew the values residing in humor as 
well as in pigments, would tilt his ear 
trumpet assentingly. For in addition 
to virtuosity in verse and art, O. H. is 
that rare thing which, for want of a 
less clumsy description, we call a wit. 
Incidentally he pays the penalty which 
attaches to that reputation. He has 
become a peg upon which to hang 
after-dinner anecdote. It may or may 
not be Herford by-product at all. But 
that verbal hall mark puts it across— 
has done so since the day when Herford 
remarked—it may be found in The 
Cynic’s Calendar—that actresses will 
happen in the best regulated families. 
Just as everyone has his favorite frag- 
mentof Lewis Carroll, the world and his 
wife recites its pet Herfordism in mot or 
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distinction in Boston and 
Chicago. Asa small boy 
Oliver was transplanted 
to America. He has 
painted successfully in 
oil as well as water color. 
His pen-and-ink sketches will be 
fought for by collectors some day. 
Unless you have followed Herford’s 
more rugged work, it may not 
occur to you that he is among the 
most trenchant of cartoonists. He 
can lance a carbuncle of national 
hypocrisy with brusque surgeon 
accuracy. More than once he has 
influenced public rebuke. Manya 
political shyster, swung by the inaccurate pendulum of events 
into undeserved prominence, has hunted cover after a Her- 
ford drawing has appeared. He has written verses ad lib., 
both satiric and serious. With Cleveland Moffett he wrote 
The Bishop’s Purse, a popular novel. In a long list of books 
his Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten is perennially popular. 

Woodrow Wilson quoted him frequently at Princeton. 
Later he did the same thing in his speeches. When the Presi- 
dent returned after his first expedition to Versailles, he made 
an address upon landing in which he employed the oft re- 
peated, ‘‘I don’t remember your face, but your manner is 
familiar.’”” In prefacing the anecdote, the President called 
Herford, “that very delightful wit and artist.”’ 
Shortly afterward Herford’s This Giddy Globe 
was published with the dedication: ‘‘To Presi- 
dent Wilson. With all his faults he quotes me 
still.” 

Next to being photographed Herford hates 
talking about himself. Ask any member of 
The Players, where he dines now and then in 
Manhattan. He loves being artist and writer 
in the sincere, old-fashioned sense. For the 
countryside, with flowers and polychrome 
bugs, and so on, which have their habitat 
therein, he has an appreciative passion. For 
cats also he has well nigh an Egyptian regard. 
He owned a renowned Persian, Hafiz, for a 
happily long span of years as cat existence 
goes. Hafiz inspired The Musings of Hafiz 
that shall not be forgotten as long as there is a 
soft cushion for pedigreed felines. He isa keen 
student of the stage and translated Molnar’s 
The Devil, which was a dramatic sensation 
twenty years ago. His sister is Beatrice Her- 
ford, a frequent JOURNAL contributor. 

O. H. does not like to be interrupted at his work. A terri- 
ble bore used to visit his studio. Herford explained to the 
bore that his intrusion was so sympathetic that it was no 
interruption. But he confessed that when he was busy he did 
not always let people in. To make sure this might not hap- 
pen to such a delightful caller, he had thought of a special 
knock which this man was to use and no one else. Of course 
he never again opened the door for that particular time 
waster. 
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HERE isa sure touch in Eight Years Too Late, by NELIA 
GARDNER WHITE, that few of you will fail to sense. Mrs. 
White comments from her home in Buffalo, New York: 
“What a multitude of short-story writers were reporters! 
I never was. And how do they all manage to wander about 
the world so casually? Do they do it on their proceeds from 
short stories? Well, I’ve traveled, too—from Andrews Set- 
tlement to Genesee, from Genesee to Ceres, Pulteney, Cam- 
eron, Canaseraga, Shinglehouse and Knoxville—and that’s 
only a beginning. ‘Cameron—Canaseraga’—now isn’t there 
just as much magic in that as in ‘Hong-Kong and Singa- 
pore’? I traveled first-class, too, on the high front seat of a 
Methodist minister’s moving van. And now, all I have to 
do to conjure up stories is to shut my eyes and feel myself 
bumping along over rough country roads to a new town, 
wherein stories were thicker than crows in a cornfield. It’s 
lots more fun to me to make ‘small-town folks live than ’tis 
more sophisticated people. And, in the four years since my 
first fiction appeared, I’ve disposed of some sixty-odd small- 
town or farm stories.” 


N FLYING HIGH and Babe Grows Up the Family already 

has rubbed elbows with a writer who looks upon youth 
and finds it good—so good that she translates it into glowing 
figures who laugh easily but, beneath their laughter, regard 
things as they are and turn them to profitable account. 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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HE next three years of my 
life were very happy ones, 
spent most of the time in 
one place, a little house in 
Paris on the Boulevard 
Raspail at the corner of the 
Rue Boissonade, where Matilda Brownell 

ve : 3%} and I and the always indispensable and eff- 
cient Parot set up housekeeping. It was a nice little house, 
two stories, with a most correct, even demure facade of the 
eighteenth century, which was given an attractive expres- 
sion by a bust of Venus which was placed in a niche above 
the entrance door. 

After we had signed the lease for the house—a ridiculously 
small amount compared with prices today—we were very 
much delayed in getting it furnished by my insistence upon 
buying a dog first. I had always said that if I ever had a 
house of my own the first thing I would have would be a 
dog; and nothing could persuade me out of finding that 
dog. I dragged Matilda about with me for days to all those 
fascinating and delightful dog shops of Paris, when of 
course we ought to have been haunting secondhand furniture 
places and finding bargains in beds and chairs and tables. In 
the end the dog was found, a Scotch terrier that we called 
Singe on account of his resemblance to a monkey; and this 
question being got out of the way—or more correctly 
speaking, put in the way—we went ahead with the house. 
The entire furnishings hardly came to two hundred dollars; 
though later on we began to pick up an old table or desk, a 
rare bit here and there, and gradually some really beautiful 
old chairs replaced the simple wicker ones we had begun 
with until, in the end, our little house grew quite charming. 

I have always clung to those early pieces of furniture. 
They have become a part of me, and I have never failed to 
carry them with me to all the different houses and apart- 
ments I have lived in since I bought them. 
There is a certain square table, Louis XV, 
with beautifully curved legs and little round 
corners to the top, that I should just as soon 
think of parting with as my dog. It has been 
my constant companion for twenty years and 
more. When Matilda returned to New York, 
taking her share of the furniture with her, 
I’m sure I should never have survived the 
blow if she had claimed that table. Even 
now, when she comes to see me in Paris and 
looks at that table, I immediately begin to 
grow nervous. It was the first antique we 
bought and, as we bought it together, she 
naturally feels a share of ownership in it. 
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URNITURE, real furniture, seems to me 
to be a part of our personality and our life. 
I always marvel at those people who go into a 
shop, any shop, and buy sets of furniture. One 
should accumulate one’s furniture as one ac- 
cumulates one’s wrinkles. Places do not hold 
me at all; but furniture, my furniture, goes 
traveling about with me on all occasions. I 
know I couldn’t write a line—at least not a 
good one—unless I was sitting at my own 
desk; and so far as eating a meal in my own 
house on a new and unfamiliar table, nothing 
could possibly be more unsympathetic. 
We celebrated the first dinner in our little 
Paris house with more color than we had in- 
tended, due to Parot’s exuberance at finding 
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By JANET SCUDDER 


herself once more in her home town. When we went down 
to the dining room there were no signs of dinner; and when 
we penetrated to the kitchen there were still fewer evidences 
of anything to eat. However, we did find Parot, overstimu- 
lated with native wines, vigorously painting the kitchen 
walls with a mixture of olive oil and vinegar and mustard. 
I suppose she thought she was serving the millions of her 
Gallic brethren with a salad dressing that had been accumu- 
lating in strength and quantity during all those wasted years 
in New York. Our housewarming became entirely too hot 
for us, and we rushed away to a near-by restaurant, leaving 
Parot to work off her enthusiasm on the kitchen walls. 

The life we led in that little house would have been a 
great comfort to those nervous mothers who think when 
their daughters have gone to Paris to study art they have 
gone straight to the devil. It might almost have been called 
humdrum—made up, as it was, entirely of routine and hard 
work. Matilda went off in the morning and spent the day 
painting, and I remained in the studio on the ground floor. 
In the evenings after dinner we usually hurried off to Col- 
lorossi’s Academy and drew from life for three hours; then 
back again to gather up energy for the next day. 

I have always been very thankful for the routine of those 
three years; and I never would have had it if it had not 
been for Matilda Brownell. She had been brought up in the 
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atmosphere of a New York family that be- 
lieved in doing certain things at certain 
hours, having certain food on certain days 
and spending Sundays in a way of which 
the most strenuous Puritan would have 
approved. Half past seven meant the bath 
was ready; eight o’clock was the signal for breakfast. Tues- 
day we always had beefsteak and fried potatoes for dinner; 
Wednesday, chicken salad; the Thursday and Sunday ice 
cream had to be substituted by something much less ex- 
travagant. 

I wonder if there are any American families left who still 
live that way. Perhaps we backslid a bit on Sunday, 
though we invariably began the day with going to church, 
that lovely old church near the Market, St. Eustache, where 
we killed two birds with one stone by witnessing a very 
picturesque service and listening to a sermon in French 
which did the double duty of giving us some very good 
advice and teaching our ears to become accustomed to the 
sound of perfect French. The music was also an inspiration, 
especially the recessionals, which were played by a famous 
organist, who usually chose Beethoven or Bach fugues. 
After church we would spend an hour or two at the Louvre, 
storing up inspiration from the wonderful paintings and 
superb sculpture. 


HEN came lunch in our favorite restaurant in the Palais 

Royale, for Sunday was a day on which it was necessary 
to give Parot complete liberty to work off Latin temperament 
in order to regain efficient calm for the coming week. 

During the afternoon we would take a boat down the Seine, 
get off at St. Cloud and walk through the forest until we 
were forced to leave by the insistent beating of the drum 
which meant the closing hour had come. And the day was 
brought to an end with dinner at a little restaurant just out- 
side the gates—after which we took the boat 
back home. 

I’m sure this program doesn’t sound as if it 
were dangerous either to health or morals. 
And I don’t think it was a unique routine. 
There were lots of young American students 
in Paris at that time leading just as frugal 
and sane lives. Of course there were excep- 
tions. There always are. And unfortunately 
they are the cases that are most heard about. 

I have given this slight outline of those 
three years, as I consider them almost the 
most important in my career as an artist. It 
was during that time that I found myself. 
Every artist, sooner or later, has to go through 
a period of finding himself. He has to do it 
before anyone else can find him. And the 
sooner this period comes the better, as it then 
furnishes a long time in which to carry on with 
the work he has decided he can do best, the 
sort that will express him, his personality, his 
individuality, and give him a small or great 
right to become immortal. This period has 
got nothing to do with what might be called 
learning the technic of the profession. That 
should belong to the past, got through with, 
forgotten. Of course it isnecessary. You can’t 
do anything without it. But once learned, it 
must become second nature with you and, in 
a way, quite unconscious. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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ELL, here was little 

Scootles, the Baby 
Tourist, having a lovely time 
in the Kewpieville Jail. For 
Uncle Hob Goblin thought 
that if he had a jail at all, 
he'd better put his little niece 
Katy O’Kewp in too, while 
he was about it. She was a 
great worry to him. 


-““ Now, there’s no better derrick than a good 
sea serpent,’ said Johnny McKewp. So 
the Kewps got all their little wagons and 
brought an extra long and friendly one. 


\ 


And it took that 
obliging animal 
only a minute to 
lift the little jail. 
Uncle Hob was 
quite put out. 


Then the Kewpies took the Baby Tourist 
home to her parents, who seemed very much 
astonished. “I did enjoythat dear little jail,” 
said Scootles. “And I'll be back in a day or 
two to Kewpieville.” 


But Johnny and Katy took a 
calm little stroll in Kewpish 
content. 





Little Johnny McKewp, 
who was very fond of 
Katy, was conspiring dili- 
gently with other leading 
spirits. “We must get 
that jail off of that dear 
little Tourist, chirped the 
Kewpies. “Not to men- 
tion Katy ,O’Kewp,”’ 
chirped Johnny. 
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=a|A RY, could I wear your brown hat today? 
i It’s so nice with my brown dress.’’ Edna 
fal shrilled the request to make it heard above 
i] the violent splashing in the bathroom, which 
indicated that Mary was taking her morning 

ZOE tub in extreme haste. 

SP NOMS $ “T suppose so,” Mary shrilled back. ‘‘Go 
C222 74| look in the oven at the muffins.” 

Edna did not go to look at the muffins. Instead she re- 
treated to one of the two tiny bedrooms of the apartment, 
calling as she went, ‘‘ Kit, look at the muffins. I’m terribly 
late.”’ 

Kit, vivid in a tangerine crépe negligee, dashed out of the 
other bedroom toward the kitchen. ‘I’m late myself,’’ she 
called. 

“But it was your turn to get breakfast,” Edna reminded 
her. ‘“‘And Mary made the muffins.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t hear the alarm.”’ Kit ran about, her slip- 
per heels tap-tapping, as she set out the yellow pottery 
breakfast set and hunted for more paper napkins. 

Then Mary appeared, rosy and pink as to face, rosy and 
pink as to her own negligee. “I'll help you,” she said. “Just 
as soon as I get into my clothes.” 

This was easy, as Mary was a modern in attire. She had 
done her hair in the bathroom. Her rolled stockings, her low- 
heeled ties, her shirt and knickers, her camisole and her 
one-piece slip-on serge dress—these took not more than four 
minutes. She added a capable gingham apron and fell to 
work. 

“Run along, Kit. I'll fix the grapefruit and make the 
coffee,” she said. ‘I can’t stand your brew anyway.” 

Kit went back to her own room gladly. “I don’t pretend 
to be a cook,” she flung over a tangerine shoulder. 

Mary laughed; she was a comfortable, laughing sort of 
girl. ‘‘That’sthe trouble; you pretend to be, but you aren’t.” 




















ON THURSDAY, WHEN THEY CAME HOME AND FOUND THAT ARTHUR GLOVER HAD SENT MARY 
A DARLING NOSEGAY, IT WASN’T EASY TO BE PLEASANT AND UNCONCERNED 


The little table came into precise order under her quick 
deftness, the grapefruit was as it should be, each segment 
separate, the coffee bubbled at just the right shade of brown, 
the muffins emerged from the oven crisp and light. Unques- 
tionably Mary was a cook. 

““Hoo-o0!"’ she called. 
ready.” 

Edna came out first. Edna was a beauty, and knew it. 
Her bronze hair was short and straight and shining. Her 
skin was pearl and rose. She was slight and tall and grace- 
ful. She sat down at table with a sort of delicate undulation, 
and accepted coffee with a consciously curving gesture. Mary 
wanted to laugh, but didn’t. After all, it was a real pleasure 
to — at Edna, even though she was inclined to dramatize 
herself. 


““Come along! Everything's 


‘THEN came Kit. Kit was quite as lovely as Edna, but 
different. She was dark and piquant. Her black bobbed 
hair was parted in the middle and clung to her head in wide 
picturesque waves, very hard to achieve, but highly effective. 
Between Kit’s and Edna’s distinction Mary seemed com- 
monplace. 

But then, what can be expected when a girl won’t bob 
her hair and sticks to blue serge for everyday wear? Edna 
had a brown crépe, the girdle lined with cloth of gold. Kit 
was delicious in a batik blouse of many colors, all of them 
becoming. 

“These muffins are heavenly, Mary,”’ Kit said, taking a 
third. ‘They really are. I could eat them forever, if I didn’t 
fear for my hips.” 

Mary had finished her breakfast and was putting into its 
day attire the living-room couch on which she slept. It had 
fallen to Mary’s lot to occupy the couch because Kit and 
Edna, though they protested that they hated to seem selfish, 
simply couldn’t sleep except in a regular bedroom. Now 
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there were only two bedrooms and neither was large enough 
to admit of two beds, and the answer was that Mary slept on 
the couch and kept her clothes in the oak chest and the hall 
closet. It wasn’t specially convenient, especially when Kit 
or Edna was having a heavy suitor in, but on such occasions 
Mary snatched a nap in one of the bedrooms. 

Nobody called on Mary except Mr. Danielson, bookkeeper 
in some dull old firm nobody’d ever heard of, and the only 
reason he came, Edna and Kit told each other, was because 
he hailed from Mary’s home town out in Indiana, and they 
could talk local gossip. 

Oh, yes, he took Mary out now and then to the movies, or 
the theater maybe, in the balcony, or to dinner at some 
deadly little hole, never to any smart place where there was 
jazz and dancing. And now and then Mary asked him to 
Sunday supper and got up a regular feast of back-home 
dishes, which he simply gloated over. 


hd he always went home by quarter of eleven, so he 
couldn’t be called a heavy suitor, now, could he? You 
only had to look at him to know he wasn’t, for he was square 
set and slow-motioned, and whenever Edna gr Kit pulled 
anything really good he stared at them before he laughed, and 
then it was only a sort of puzzled, perfunctory mirth. And 
when it came to art and literature, he wasn’t there at all. 
He’d never heard of Cezanne or Redon, and he admitted 
that he’d tried to read the Dial once, and got wholly lost in 
the free verse. Poor Mary! It wasa crime that she had to 
bother with one of the booberie like Mr. Danielson. Not 
a she showed any signs of acute suffering, if you get what 
mean. 

Now and then Edna and Kit would try to get her to come 
with them to a real live party, but she usually wouldn’t, and 
the few times she did go she acted so stiff and unresponsive 
that she cast a blight on their own good time. They at last 
decided that she was suffering from an antisocial complex, 
and after that they didn’t ask her any more. 

By the time Mary had the living room in order and dusted, 
Kit had cleared away the dishes and washed them, complain- 
ing bitterly all the time that she was going to be late to her 
first class, but as she did this every morning when it was her 
turn to wash the dishes, the others paid no attention—Edna 
because she was slowly and deliberately preparing for the 
street before the mirror, and Mary because she was rushing 
about doing the things enumerated above. 

‘*Don’t forget to leave the order at the grocery,”’ she said, 
breaking through Kit’s moans about tardiness. ‘‘We need 
oranges and coffee and butter and eggs and rice, besides 
whatever you’re going to have for dinner.” 

“*T wish you’d write them down,”’ said Kit. ‘I can never 
remember all that. And what shall we have for dinner, 
Mary? I can’t think of an earthly thing.” 

“‘Don’t have sardines and canned hominy, like last night, 
please,’”’ besought Edna from afar, toying with the lipstick. 

‘*Even that was better than that delicatessen potato salad 
you fed us all last week,”’ replied Kit acrimoniously. 

“*Let’s have veal chops and scalloped tomatoes and some 
romaine,”’ said Mary, putting on her hat with one rapid 
gesture, and reaching for her coat. “I’ve got to fly.” 

‘‘And cream puffs for dessert. All right. Oh, Mary, will 
you help me with-the chops? They never brown for me.” 

“*Sure,’’ said Mary, disappearing. 

Now Kit left the kitchen and went to get ready to leave. 
Presently she and Edna banged the door to behind them, 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Sometimes we are asked why we insist on using 
such perfect vegetables for soup-making. It takes the 


best vegetables to make such good vegetable 
Campbell’s! , oe 


So we spare no effort, we search the world’s 
markets, we maintain our own great farms—all to 
put into our soup unusually fine vegetables. 
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Thirty-two ingredients in one hearty soup! As 
much a meal as a soup, many people think! 
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starting for their respective classes. Edna was studying the 
short story at the university, and on the way to write the 
Great American Novel. Kit was working at art; her ulti- 
mate ambition was to make Cecilia Beaux look like thirty 
cents. If their respective families would only have been 
more sympathetic with their aims and hopes, and therefore 
more liberal with financial support, the two friends would 
not have had to take Mary in the apartment with them— 
a girl with a mere commercial job, and no real aim in life 
beyond doing her work so well that she would get her salary 
raised every now and then. 

They tried to give Mary a literary flavor by telling all their 
own circle that she was on the staff of the Doremus Magazine, 
but Mary always queered that by announcing heartily that 
she was secretary to the head of the advertising department. 
Of course Mary was an awfully nice girl, and there was no 
denying that she helped out wonderfully their own some- 
what sketchy ideas of housekeeping, but still she might have 
been so much more possible if she would only see the real 
values. Kit and Edna agreed on that. But you can’t be 
too fussy with a girl who lends clothes as freely as Mary, and 
who never minds getting a meal out of her turn, or doing a 
bit of mending for someone who ‘‘just hates darning”’ or 
who gets ‘‘nervous at the very sight of a needle.”’ 


S THEIR way led, for acertain distance, in the same direc- 
tion, Kit and Edna hurried along together, ran down into 
the subway and, producing nickels from their vanity cases, 
pushed through the turnstiles with the effect of a single mo- 
tion. Once inside Kit turned a blank face to her companion. 
‘Bother! I forgot to leave the order. And I’m going to be 
late tonight too. Teresa Martin’s having a studio tea and 
wants me to help.” 

‘‘Phone to Mary; she’ll attend to it.” 

“T hate to. I did it yesterday.” 

“But Mary doesn’t mind. She’s the last surviving 
domestic-minded woman.’’ Edna looked into the tiny mir- 
ror of her bag and pulled Mary’s hat a little farther over her 
eyes as she spoke. 

‘She is, isn’t she? It’s amazing, when you think of it, in 
this era when women are free and doing big things, really 
big things, with the whole world at their feet, and man for 
the first time in history no longer dominant, that there 
should be anyone still alive like Mary.” 

“Kit, speaking of men—don’t you think it would be rather 
nice if we pulled a party some time soon and asked Arthur 
Glover?’’ There was the least little diffidence in Edna’s 
voice. She did not look at Kit as she spoke. ‘‘And I don’t 
see why,’’ she went on, ‘‘we would need to include Eleanor. 
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She’s his cousin, of course, and we met him at her party, but 
she’s so proprietary she makes me positively ill. I think he’d 
be much more fun if she wasn’t around.”’ 

If Edna’s voice had been diffident, Kit’s was cool and de- 
tached, and her eyes speculative. Arthur Glover was the 
fascinating young leading man of a play which was settling 
down for a long run at one of the best of the Broadway 
theaters, and it had been an enormous event in the lives of 
the two girls to meet him. To get him under their own roof 
for a party would give them. the most glittering prestige in 
their own circle, most of whose success might be dated well 
in the future, if ever at all. Kit saw all that, and she wanted 
him awfully, but—of course Edna was her dearest friend, 
and Kit was devoted to her—but she couldn’t help seeing and 
deploring her faults. One of these was a tendency to think 
that every man she met would fall for her. Now, you know, 
even among best friends, that’s—that’s simply fatal! 

“Well, I’m sure he would,”’ said Kit at last. ‘‘And if she 
says anything about it, we can tell Eleanor how limited our 
space is, and how we can’t hope to have everyone we want 
at one time.” 

Edna suddenly saw the number of the station the train was 
pulling into, and leaped to her feet. ‘‘We’ll talk about it 
tonight,’’ she shouted back, darting for the door, and Kit 
nodded understandingly. The subway will not wait, even 
for plans of parties which include Arthur Glover. 

It is quite possible, though, that the various instructors of 
the classes which Kit and Edna attended that day were 
conscious of a slackening of the feverish intensity which 
usually marked their attention. But again, being used to 
the vagaries of the youthful student mind, the instructors 
may never have observed this slackening. But a slackening 
there must have been, else they could never have returned 
home in the evening with so many full-fledged and elaborate 
plans for the proposed party. At dinner they talked of nothing 
else. First, who should be asked besides the chief guest, the 
piéce de résistance, as it were. 

“‘Amy Jardine,’”’ suggested Kit. ‘‘We haven’t asked her 
for ages.’’ Amy Jardine was in one of Kit’s classes. She was 
pasty, peevish and thin to emaciation, a spoiled child of 
wealth and indulgence. But not stupid. No, not at all. 

“Oh, we ought to have Amy,” agreed Edna with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘And what about Walter Raines—he’s awfully 
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nice.’’? Walter was one of Kit’s special followers. 
logical to invite Walter. 

“‘Oh, of course. And Tim O’Neill,’’ countered Kit. Tim 
was Edna’s most constant. If Edna thought she was going 
to play with Arthur Glover all evening while she, Kit, sat 
about with Walter Raines, this suggestion would show her 
the error of her ideas. 

“‘If he’s in town,’’ said Edna serenely, thus craftily estab- 
lishing a possible alibi. ‘‘And what about Margery Leland? 
She’s so amusing.’’ Margery was the prize fat girl of their 
acquaintance. She was more than acceptable to Kit. 

“‘And Bob and Lucy Halligan,” offered Kit in her turn, 
The Halligans were the most devoted young newlyweds. 
Lucy was so pretty she would bring up the average of 
personal pulchritude among the feminine guests, but she 
could be trusted to see no man but Bob all evening. 

‘“When are you going to have this party?’’ asked Mary 

““Sunday week. We have to pull it on a Sunday because 
that’s the.only evening Mr. Glover's free.” 

“‘T’ve asked Mr. Danielson for supper that night,” said 
Mary. ‘Does it matter? We could go out, you know.”’ 

Edna and Kit exchanged quick, understanding glanccs. 
“Oh, no, Mary, no. You and Mr. Danielson come to tie 
party. We’d love to have you. I supposed you understood 
you were included This was Edna. 

“Of course!’’ Kit added. ‘‘Why, we never thought of 
anything else.” 

“‘T believe we will then, if you don’t mind. Mr. Danielson 
took me to see that show last week, and Arthur Glover is 
splendid in it, and Mr. Danielson said then he’d like to meet 
him off the stage and see what he’s like. Ordinarily, you 
know, girls, I don’t butt into your parties ‘ 

‘Don’t be a perfect simp!”’ said Edna, hugging her. 

‘“‘Butt in, indeed!” exclaimed Kit, hugging her also, 
‘‘Where do you get that stuff?” 


It seemed 








HEY really were very fond of Mary, you know, and 
though it was true she didn’t often come to their parties, 
it wasn’t because they didn’t ask her. This time they saw 
instantly that she’d be a positive godsend—an excuse to 
Arthur Glover’s Cousin Eleanor! Eleanor had once said that 
Mary was terribly bourgeoise. Naturally Eleanor wouldn't 
want to come toa party if Mary was there. 
But Mary didn’t know this, and beamed. “I'll tell you 
what I’ll do, then,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll get the supper.”’ 
“Mercy! We couldn’t let you do that; that wouldn’t be 
fair at all,’’ chorused the two. To their credit be it said, they 


(Continued on Page 98) 






































THERE’ WASN’T A THING KIT OR EDNA COULD DO, THOUGH WHAT 





THEY SUFFERED WILL NEVER BE KNOWN. 





IT WAS MARY’S PARTY 
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‘ furnishings of a 
sleeping porch are neces- 
sarily limited. Wall space 
gives way to windows, which 
let in not only silvery rays of 
moonlight but sudden, driv- 
ing rains as well. 

Such a room oftentimes is 
not easy to decorate. Common 
sense dictates inexpensive 
hangings and but few pieces 
of furniture that will stand ex- 
posure to wind and weather. 
How, then, can such a room be saved from 
drab, uninteresting bareness? 

“Let a gay flair for color have full sway,” 
recommends Hazel Dell Brown, the decora- 
tor who revealed the possibilities for beauty 
in the sleeping porch you see here, “‘and let 
the color start with the floor, the largest 
single area in the room, and the logical foun- 
dation for any room’s color scheme.” 

So a joyous color scheme based on a rich, 
varicolored floor of Armstrong’s Handcraft 
Tile Linoleum lifts this sparsely furnished 
sleeping porch to a refreshing and easily 
accomplished beauty. 


Practical floor beauty 
that lasts for a lifetime 


Today, in new homes as well as old, linoleum 
floors of color and design are bringing a new 
beauty to decoration. 

But beauty is only one reason why 
decorators, architects, and home 
planners are using modern linoleum 
when planning floors for practical 
service. 

For example, the linoleum floor in 
this sleeping porch sheds water like a 
duck’s back. This floor is not tacked 
down, but is firmly cemented in place 
over a heavy lining of builders’ 
deadening felt, its seams and edges 
tightly sealed with waterproof cement. 


The floor brings out 
this room’s hidden beauty 


Today decorators and thoughtful home planners are using 
floors of color and design to add new vivacity, new cheer, 
to rooms that might otherwise be sombre and dull 
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Left—One of the attractive inter- 
lined tile designs that will add 
cozy charm to your breakfast 
nook or sun room. It is Pattern 

No. 3041 


you'll love to wake in! 


Help for home 


decorators 


Decoration is never 
easy. And two heads 
are better than one. So 
if you will explain your 
decorative problems to 


Furthermore, its smooth, polished 4 smart Armstrong Floor design in black Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, 
surface offers not a single lodging- 4d cream linoleum, which will lend jn charge of our Bureau 
place for wind-blown dust and dirt. #8"## and cheer to your entrance hall. OF Jnterior Decoration, 


This surface is stain-proof, too. 

Heels can’t bruise it. Walking feet won’t 
scratch and track it. A dust mop quickly 
wipes up surface dirt. And, waxed once or 
twice a year, this Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor should retain its original beauty for a 
lifetime of the heaviest wear. 


Pattern No. 285 she will be glad to 


offer practical suggestions. She will also send 
you samples of modern linoleum patterns 
that are specially suitable for your decora- 
tive needs. 

In the meantime, visit a good furniture 
or department store and see with your own 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum Jor every floor in the house 


Above—A Marble Inlaid, No. 
Right—Green Jaspé, No. 19 
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There is no secret to the charm of the sleeping porch you see here. Its cool, quiet restfulness is 
directly the result of a color scheme based on a patterned Armstrong Floor. Under the spell of 
lamplight and moonlight, the blended Handcraft tile design tempers and softens the whole scene. 
And when the morning sun streams in, such a floor lends a touch of gay brightness to a room 


eyes the many smartly correct pattern floors 
now offered in Armstrong’s Linoleum. There 
are colors and designs for every type of home, 
for every kind of room, within the purse of all. 


Write for this new book 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color” is filled with 
workable suggestions for furnishing and deco- 
rating all kinds of modern interiors. Every 
idea is based on the practical experience of 
Agnes Foster Wright, formerly President of 
the Interior Decorators’ League cL , 
of New York, and an authority on heck fer : A 
interior design. This book will be _ trademark on 
sent to are intheUnited States ‘burlap back 
for 25 cents. Armstrong Cork 

Company, Linoleum Division, 

841 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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righam Joung: By M.R.Werner 


/4| were still on their way to Utah 
fany| tO enforce submission and to 
Yeu! protect any who might need 
BS) protection, there occurred the 
most terrible incident in Mormon his- 
tory, and the one event which gave the 
color of truth to the stories of murder 
and oppression which had been circu- 
lated concerning the Mormons for so 
long. 

The massacre of California emigrants 
which took place in the autumn of 
1857 at Mountain Meadows is an in- 
delible crime, but it is possible to under- 
stand its causes and its circumstances. 

In order to understand the massacre, 
it is first necessary to realize the state of 
mind of the Mormons during 1856 and 
1857. During 1856 there took place, 
under the leadership of Brigham Young 
and his fiery associate, Jedediah M. 
Grant, what is known in the Mormon 
Church as the reformation. There had 
been during 1854 and 1855 a period of 





ex cee al 





dangerous famine and intense hard 
times. This led some of the people to 
leave the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
and its crickets, grasshoppers and drought, for California, 
where there were still gold, warm days and rich soil. 

Many Mormons were induced by the contrast with their 
own lot—however temporary their leaders insisted it was— 
and what seemed to be the eternal golden prosperity of 
near-by California, to abandon their religion for the ease and 
comfort of this world. The religious community was thereby 
threatened with partial disintegration, and the leaders were 
thereby led to use exhortation, persuasion and finally com- 
pulsion to keep their people in what they sternly and sin- 
cerely believed were the paths of righteousness. Famine and 
hard times had also led to quarrels among the saints about 
property and about wives. Obedience to Brigham Young’s 
will was not so general as he wished and as he had been in the 
habit of expecting. Therefore he and his associates,: Jede- 
diah Grant and Heber Kimball, decided to bring the people 
to a realization of the value of virtue by vigorous action 
against vice. 

For one thing, the saints had begun to ignore the Sabbath. 
The wars against grasshoppers and crickets had made it 
necessary to work sometimes on Sunday, and this led quickly 
to a habit of mind that regarded Sunday the same as every 
other day. Then, too, the strong community spirit had 
inculcated in some men the habit of regarding their neigh- 
bor’s ox or his ass as their own, especially if they happened 
at the moment to be in great need of an ox or an ass. This 
eon developed into the same attitude toward a neighbor’s 
wife. 

Brigham Young, with Yankee enthusiasm, declared in a 
sermon one Sunday that not only were the Mormons ‘‘the 
best looking and finest set of people on the face of the earth,” 
not only could they “‘ pray the best, preach the best, sing the 
best,’”’ but also they had among them ‘‘the greatest and 
smoothest liars in the world, the cunningest and most adroit 
thieves, and any other shade of character that youcan men- 
tion.’’ He said that the Gospel net dragged in all kinds of fish. 


Fear and Hate for A postates 


et pigs times Brigham Young had said in the pulpit 
that those who wished to leave the saints were free to do 
so, if they paid their debts. What he resented was the action 
of apostates after they had left the church. Apostates had 
done the Mormons so much harm with their natural enemies 
in Missouri and Illinois that Brigham Young had come both 
to fear and to hate them for the tales they now told in Cali- 
fornia and in the East after they left Utah. It was deter- 
mined during the reformation to exercise as much intimidat- 
ing control over the dissatisfied as possible, and this control 
in the last extremity extended sometimes to murder. 

There was, for example, the case of William Parish, who 
had been one of the trusted members of the church in 
Nauvoo. He became dissatisfied in Utah and made secret 
plans to leave for California. At the suggestion of Brigham 
Young, who knew everybody’s plans before they were con- 
summated, Bishop Johnson looked into Parish’s intentions. 
The bishop visited Parish with two other agents of the 
church, Durfee and Potter, and they gained his confidence 
by professions of their own dissatisfaction and by promises 
of aid. A week later Parish’s horses were stolen. Finally 
Durfee and Potter planned to aid Parish to leave Utah. 
They arranged with him to meet him outside the city, and 


BRIGHAM YOUNG IN THE LAST 
YEARS OF HIS LIFE 


when they had met, Durfee returned to Salt Lake City to 
get Parish’s two sons, Orrin and Beason. 

While Parish and Potter were waiting for Durfee and the 
young boys, William Bird, who was lying in hiding, fired 
a shot, which by mistake hit Potter instead of Parish. 
Potter died. Bird came into the open, and when Parish 
asked him if he had killed Potter, he drew a bowie knife and 
stabbed Parish fifteen times in the back, sides and arms. 
Bird returned to his hiding place, and when Durfee returned 
with Parish’s two sons, William Bird from his ambush shot 
Beason dead and tried to kill Orrin, who escaped. 

There were other cases of murder, not so well substan- 
tiated as the Parish case, which was fully investigated by 
the Federal official, Judge Cradlebaugh. It is clear that 
Brigham Young and his associates had aroused themselves 
to the point of fanaticism in their determination to keep 
men righteous by any means, and to prevent them from 
telling tales, if they could not be kept faithful. 

Bill Hicknan, one of Brigham Young’s henchmen, who 
wrote his confessions, was a man who never objected to 
killing another man, if he felt that the man deserved to be 
dead, or if he was convinced that the act was necessary to 
preserve either himself or his church from danger or inconven- 
ience. When a man he was about to hang for murder told 
Hickman he would come back and haunt him for the rest of 
his life, Hickman calmly replied, ‘‘I am not much afraid of 
live men, and much less of dead ones.’’ This man was known 
for many years as Brigham Young’s Destroying Angel. 

In his book Hickman recorded his murders and his scalp- 
ings with a charming lack of bravado, shame or sentimental- 
ity. He rarely implicates Brigham Young directly, but he 
intimates that in some instances the president of the church 
let it be known that a man was undesirable, and then allowed 
Hickman to use his own violent judgment on the case. Hick- 
man was at one time firmly convinced that anything Brig- 
ham Young ordered was just, and that in return for obedi- 
ence he would receive eternal spiritual salvation. Hickman 
was only one of the executioners of the reformation, but Jede- 
diah Grant was its firebrand. 






AN EARLY 
VIEW OF 
SALT LAKE 
THEATER 


Brigham Young had decided that the 
time had come to unsheathe the sword 
and for judgment to be laid to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet. 
For this purpose he brought forth the 
most extraordinary theory of Mormon 
theology, the doctrine of blood atoue- 
ment forsins. According to this theory, 
there exist certain sins for which atorie- 
ment can only be had by shedding the 
blood of the sinners. Among these sins 
were apostacy, unfaithfulness to the 
marriage obligations on the part of the 
wife, and the shedding of innocent blood. 

The doctrine of blood atonement was 
a terrible doctrine, and the fact that 
there are few instances of its actual 
practice does not detract from its philo- 
sophical terror. Brigham Young was 
now beginning to lose patience with 
mankind because it just would not be 
saved according to his plans, and he 
therefore gave free rein to his implicit 
and sincere belief that some men and 
women should be killed for their own 
good. 

The reformation caused Mormons to 
confess all the sins they could think of, 
but Brigham Young was forced to admit in a sermon that 
‘there has been more confessing than forsaking.’’ Another 
effect of the reformation was the death of its author. 
Jedediah M. Grant, who had suggested the reformation to 
Brigham Young, was so busy baptizing saints for the remis- 
sion of their sins, and therefore had to be in the water so 
much, that he contracted pneumonia and died in 1856, 
lamented by all the faithful. 

But the worst effect of the reformation was its influence on 
the state of mind of the community. Murder became a 
righteous duty at times, and against sinners and enemies it 
was no longer regarded as a sin. Obedience to the leaders of 
the church was considered a supreme duty, and the entire 
Mormon population was keyed up to a pitch of fiery faith by 
the psychological effect of the terrifying doctrine of blood 
atonement, and by the excitement which a renewal of right- 
eousness caused in their minds. 

Parley P. Pratt, one of the leading members of the church 
and its most active missionary, was accused early in 1857 of 
seducing the wife of H. H. McClean, a merchant of San 
Francisco. Pratt, according to McClean, wished to make 
Mrs. McClean the seventh Mrs. Pratt, and Mrs. McClean 
was willing. But Mr. McClean was not, and in order to 
prevent his wife from joining the Mormons, her husband had 
adopted the course which was most likely to throw her into 
their arms. He sent their children to her father’s house in 
New Orleans, where she quickly followed, and by pretending 
to repent of hér Mormon tendencies, succeeded in getting 
her children back again. As soon as she had possession of 
them, she started for Utah. McClean pursued her. 


cA Murder Begets a Massacre 


EANWHILE, Mrs. McClean had been corresponding 

with Parley Pratt, and Mr. McClean was looking for 
Mr. Pratt as well as for his wife and children. He inter- 
cepted a letter from Pratt to his wife, by which he discovered 
that they had an appointment to meet near Fort Gibson in 
the Cherokee Indian reservation. McClean followed and 
caught up with them. He brought legal action in Arkansas 
against Pratt, and great excitement was caused by the trial, 
in the course of which McClean introduced numerous cipher 
letters written by his wife and by Pratt. It was with diffi- 
culty that the judge kept the mob from lynching Pratt. 

Freed from McClean’s charges, Pratt left town early in the 
morning. McClean followed, and near Van Buren, Arkansas, 
on May 13, 1857, he stabbed Pratt and killed him. A year 
before he was killed Parley Pratt had written an address 
which was delivered before the territorial legislature of Utah 
on Marriage and Morals in Utah, in the course of which he 
approved with fervor the Bible penalties for adultery, 
which, he pointed out, consisted of stabbing or stoning the 
guilty’ party to death. 

This murder of one of their leaders enraged the Mormons, 
and they were disposed to have vengeance if possible. In 
September of 1857 a party of one hundred and thirty-six 
emigrants on their way from Arkansas to California passed 
through Utah. Those of the party who had not come from 
Arkansas were said to be from Missouri and Illinois, and the 
rumor was spread among the Mormons that these last were 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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(_)nly a moment’s notice 


—yet she was proud to show her nails 


The one thing you 


can depend on to 
remove stubborn 


dry cuticle quickly 


N unexpected party—barely time 
4 & to hurry into another dress be- 
fore it was time to start. 


Did you have to hide your hands 
with their ugly, ragged cuticle, in 
painful embarrassment while you 
marveled at some other woman’s 
bewitching nails? 

Or did you, too, know the secret of 
the wonderful Cutex manicure? 


With Cutex, in only five minutes 
you can transform the most neg- 
lected nails into gleaming things of 
loveliness that add so much charm 
to the whole appearance. 














ready for a fresh polish, no separate 
remover is necessary. Just spread a 
drop of the polish itself on the nail, 
and wipe it off. This exquisite polish 
gives such a lovely finish to the mani- 
cure, that in Paris and New York, 
smart women are choosing it for 
the air of distinction it gives their 
hands. 

The new Powder Polish is a deli- 
cate, dainty powder that gives a soft, 
rosy tint. Many women use it to 
make the nails smoothly lustrous be- 
fore applying the Liquid Polish, and 
others prefer its softer lustre as the 
last touch of grooming. With just a 
few strokes you have a gleaming 
brilliance that lasts and lasts. 


| = just a few trials you will 
find your nails not only look a 
thousand times lovelier, but that 
their condition has improved so 


much. Even those dry obstinate 
lumps of skin at the edge of the nails 














have disappeared. You will turn to 





N° matter how you file, clean 
and polish your nails they will 
not look attractive if you have hard 
ridges of cuticle drawn tight on the 
nails or splitting off in shreds. 


With Cutex you will havein the briefest pos- 
sible time a soft even nail rim and no surplus 
cuticle, without any dangerous cutting at all. 


Wash the hands thoroughly in warm soapy 
water. Moisten the end of the orange stick in 
Cutex, then wrap a little absorbent cotton 
around the point. Dip in the Cutex bottle and 
work around the base of the nail, pushing the 
cuticle back gently. Almost at once you can 
wipe off the dead, surplus cuticle. Pass the 
orange stick, wet with Cutex, under the nail 
tips to clean and bleach them. Then carefully 
wash the fingers again. . They are infinitely 
improved—white, transparent and stainless. 


6 complete manuures 
for roc in this set 


eee 





“ How discouraged I was when I looked at my hands. The cuticle 
was Splitting away at the corners, my nails were dull and lustreless. 
With Cutex, I had them shapely and gleaming in two seconds!” 


Then—to have a lasting 
brilliance instantly 


Of course, a jewel-like polish is the necessary 
finishing touch for lovely nails. With Cutex 
you can have even this at a moment’s notice. 
For they have recently developed two marvel- 
ous polishes. 


The splendid Cutex Liquid Polish is spread 
on each nail with just a touch of the soft little 
brush. It dries instantly, with a lovely bril- 
liance that lasts a whole week. When + 


Cutex time and again when your 
hands must be transformed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And if you prefer a 
Cake or Paste Polish, you will find it, 
too, in Cutex. 

You will find full sized packages of all 
these things at drug or department stores for 
35c each and a choice of 6 complete manicure 
sets from 6oc to $5.00. You will find Cutex, 
too, at all chemist shops in England, and 
wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Six of these complete manicures for 10c 
Mail the coupon to us with 1oc and we will send you 
the convenient set shown below: Cuticle Remover, 
Liquid and Powder Polish, Cuticle Cream, an orange 
stick and emery board and the helpful booklet, “How 


to Have Lovely Nails.” Address Northam Warren, 114 
. © Of ‘ 1 oO a, * .- -- . 
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HE FULLER MAN who comes to your house is the 
personal point of contact between you and 
a nation-wide organization specializing in saving 
time and work for women everywhere. He is a 
. ~"" sess man who demonstrates and 
... but more than that, he 

@ best of all the new home- 

i by the ten million other 

‘ends and customers... 


IRUSHES 


2phone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write us at 
Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 











FULLER 
HAIR BRUSH 
Sia» an 









THIS MONTH Fuller Men will 
show you the beautiful Ivory 
Fullerex brush and comb. The 
Fuller Hair Brush is different and 
better. It has no back to collect 
dust. It’s all brush. You'll like it 
for either long hair or bobbed 
hair. Also comes in shell Fullerex. 


TOOTH BRUSH: Scienti- 
fically designed to reach 
and clean every part of 
every tooth quickly and 


TPS easily —truly named Cor- 
ee Wo rect-Shape Tooth Brush. 
7 hati, he 
Pi gp 
Vi 
7 P%& ‘i % 


DENTAL PLATE BRUSH: For 
artificial teeth. Recommended 
by dental profession as ideal 
tor cleaning dentures 


FRICTION SHOWER. BRUSH: 
A delightful luxury that gives 
you the tingle of a shower 
and the exhilarating glow of 
a massage at the same time. 
Does not splash outside tub. 
No extra plumbing needed. 






Genuine 

Futter Propucts 

carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Gulls 
Look for ee 


FULLER MEN are iden- 
tified by this lapel button. 
Fuller Brushes are iden- 
tified by this tag 








@tHe F.8.co. 
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aIEARS ago—and ‘not so many years 
at that—a section of Western Kansas 
was terrorized by a gang of outlaws. 
‘4| Bad men these, pillagers, desperate 
| rowdies. -A little outpost settlement 
68) organized a posse to chase them 
y44\ down, but a few days later the village 
i eee turned out to meet a single wounded 
man who staggered back home with his pitiful tale. 
This is what had happened: The posse had failed 
to find the gang, and had finally camped for the 
night, turning their horses out to graze. Then, sud- 
denly., out of the dimness, the robbers swarmed upon 
them, lined them up, made each man in turn hold up 
his arms and then shot him down. One of them re- 
fused to make what seemed to him a coward ges- 
ture, turned and ran, was riddled with bullets and 
fell dead on the prairie. This‘one who came back 
had been shot like the rest, but it happened that 
the bullet went in above his heart; and he had the 
wit to feign death, even when the triumphant thieves 
kicked him and rolled him over before they rode 
away, anda day or two later he came tottering home. 














































HE MRS. MABEL WALKER 


WILLEBRANDT 


“No. From the time I come to my office at eight 


ile o'clock until I finish at six, I am wholly unaware of 


myself or my personality or my sex. It is first the 
job, and nothing else. But,’’ and here the whimsi- 
cality flashed out, and the dimple in the chin, ‘“‘at 
six o’clock I like to go home and put on a smart 
little frock and go out and have a good time. 
“When I first began court practice in Los 
Angeles,’’ she-went on, ‘‘I used to be aware that I 
was a woman when I was the only one in a court 
room, and the men all looked at me with a fishy 
glare, as if they were saying, ‘What’s that girl do- 
ing here, muddling up things that she knows noth- 
ing about?’ But I’ve got over that. Only once, 





is recently, have I had a recurrence of that feeling, 


and that was when I was a guest, the only woman, 
at a great bar association dinner, facing rows of 
white shirt fronts, and all of the speakers being 
flippant about the law.” 


li But Mrs. Willebrandt makes it very clear that 


she is not the protagonist of any theory. Her ques- 
tion is not whether she believes in prohibition or 
not, whether it belongs in the Constitution of the 














If you had been born in a sod house four days 
after such a happening, if the man who would not 
hold up his hands had been your uncle, if the thrill- 
ing romance of your youth had been no far-off legend 
of questing knights, but a story of real flesh-and- 
blood happening close in your family circle, would 
not the fight for law and order, even to the death, 
have seemed a close and imperative summons? 

That was the beginning of Mabel Walker, who 
now, aS an assistant attorney general of the 
United States, .is still fighting the fight for law and 
order with something of the old pioneer spirit. 

America is full of traditions of men of power and 
balance who have faced a youth of vicissitudes and 
many varied experiences. They grow versatile; they 
become aware of many kinds of human beings and 
how to meet them; they develop swiftness and sure- 
ness of judgment to be followed by swiftness in 
action. And as life goes on, this training seems to 
have given them a certain poise even in the social and 
political whirl. We could number such men by hundreds. 
But we are not yet wholly used to women who have gone 
through similar ups and downs and unfolded the same char- 
acteristics. It does us good once in a while to get a realiza- 
tion of the battle against odds that goes to the making of 
people that we begin to see only when they sit in the seats of 
authority, It was not, asa rule, chance or pull that set them 
there. There are caprices of fortune as there are fredks in 
nature, but as a rule the people who are high up have been 
through hard welding processes, whether they be artists or 
business men, singers or lawyers. 


| From Pioneer Stock 


O ILIKE to think of the little pioneer girl, whose father 
and mother were teachers, editors, farmers, going still 


farther west to Oklahoma, peeping out from the covered * 


wagon in which she traveled; the lonely little girl who had 
no teaching except what that high-spirited mother could 
give her, until, when she was twelve years old, she was taken 
to Kansas City to be really “‘educated’’ and promptly 
adopted, of her own initiative, a ragged and dirty little girl, 
but one who challenged her admiration because she was 
smart as a steel trap, asa foster sister. I like to think 

of her as a teacher in Michigan, marrying and going 
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The 


G AD @ ITE 
By ALICE AMES WINTER 
Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


I am always interested in the characteristic appearance of 
people who do things. Mrs. Willebrandt is slender and not 
very tall. The upper part of her face is almost puritanic, 
with a broad smooth brow from which she brushes her hair 
serenely back; and then all of a sudden in the lower face 
there appears something whimsical and very feminine, that 
tapers to a pointed chin and that develops a dimple when she 
laughs. There is one distinctive feature that I have learned 
to look for in the men and women of high energy—the kind 
of energy that idealizes its job, but never fails to be alert to 
realities—and that is eyes that seem to have a light deep 
inside them. When I see a child with such eyes I am pretty 
sure he is going to do things. When I see people who do 
things, nine times out of ten they have such eyes. And 
Mabel Willebrandt has them! 

It would appear a little strange that a woman, and espe- 
cially a young woman, should have been chosen by the 
attorney general as one of his assistants, to stand up at the 
storm center where the grimmest of legal battles is going on. 
Politics and money and rancor and ancient custom are bat- 
tering there in the fight for prohibition enforcement. 

“‘ Are you conscious of being a woman?’’ I asked. I knew 
the answer before she replied, for it is the response that one 
would get from thousands of women who are deeply inter- 
ested in their work. 


WW) 


United States or not, but solely and only the ques- 
tion of whether a law that stands on the statutes of. 
the United States of America shall be respected and 
enforced, She believes that it should. It is her job 
to head the fight, no matter what the odds. The 
war on prohibition stands away up with the spot- 
light on it, but trailing down in the shadows, and 
awaiting the issue of whether law or lawlessness 
shall prevail, are a hundred lesser issues. ‘They are 
the dragon’s cubs, waiting to see if their mother 
pulls through alive. 

If law can be defied on a grand scale, hurrah! 
Then it can be openly resisted all down the line. 
This is the assistant attorney general’s position. 
And she does not want the United States derided, 
a laughingstock among the nations, as one who poses 
for great ideals and has neither the courage nor the 
strength to make them actual. : If you do not want 
prohibition, the way out is by law. You can rescind 
your action. If you do want prohibition, the way is by law— 
law enforcement. So long as the law stands, the officials of 
the Government have no choice except to abide by it. 


Polttics First of Handicaps 


“T AM a lawyer,” is Mrs. Willebrandt’s simple answer. So. 
the challenge is flung down, accepted by the Department 
of Justice, and the war is on, with the tide of battle swaying 
back and forth, and no one yet knows what the issue will be. 
“The fundamental principles of authority, upon which all 
sound government rests, are being assailed in all parts of the 
United States. We may well ask, will America do the job, or 
will it be guilty of hypocrisy, evasion and double dealing?” 
Mrs. Willebrandt’s part is that of all soldiers, to put her 
best efforts into the fight. Not hers to prejudge the result. 
Nor has she any illusions left as to the desperateness of the 
game. If she ever had any, experience has burned them up. 
She knows the handicaps. 
The first of these handicaps is politics. Isn’t it a pity that 

we have so bedraggled that good old word which ought to 
mean the science of government, and in reality generally. 
means, ‘You back my bill, Joe, and I’ll back yours, and you 
stand by my appointment, Bill, and I’ll stand by yours, and 
no questions asked on either side’? Nominally, the 
attorney general has the appointment of six thousand 





with. an invalid husband to Arizona to take up the 
battle for his life; and their living, of getting her 
fragments of learning until, pieced together, they 
made what even the rest of the world considered a 
completed structure to be acknowledged by degrees 
and things; and finally to think of her teaching in 
South Pasadena for six long years while ‘‘on the side”’ 
she studied for the bar; so that finally she emerges as 
a full-fledged lawyer.and begins a dramatic career in 
Los Angeles as defender of two thousand women who 
were mostly down-and-outers and accused.of various 
crimes, 

Even now, when she sits in a big, many-windowed 
room on the seventh floor of the Department of 
Justice, with a soft rug on her floor and a great desk, 
the kind of desk everyone who works dreams of pos- 
sessing, with a pink rose or two lighting up law books 
and files, and knows that she commandsa little army, 
beginning with two women and forty men attorneys, 
and all the lesser phalanx of clerks and executives 
and stenographers that go with them (and she not 
yet anywhere in sight of her fortieth birthday), I 
wonder if she is not still “‘a-pioneering’’ in spirit and 
act, as she faces the eternally old warfare between 
lawlessness and ‘law, lawlessness now intrenched in 
its cave of Adullam with a new armor and a new 
purpose. 





The Larger Flousekeeping 


T IS a good many years since people began to proclaim that city 

government was only housekeeping on a larger scale, that needed 
men and women working together as all normal homes do. Now we 
are getting to the point where national government, too, looks like 
larger housekeeping: The Department of the Interior deals with this 
national home of ours, with the parks that are our playgrounds, with 
the education that touches our children, with the roads that lead 
from our homes to our neighbors’. The Department of Agriculture 
manages our bread box and meat chest, as well as giving us women 
particular instruction in how to do our home job better. The De- 
partment of Labor has its hand on those thirteen million neighbors 
and friends of ours, the women who are in “gainful occupations.” 
If a woman can be successful in the stern job of assistant attorney 
general, is it not equally evident that she might be an assistant 
secretary of the interior, or of agriculture, or of labor, where our 
women’s interests are so deeply involved that they demand our 
point of view along with our husbands’? 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs thinks so. It is asking 
that women be given such positions—not just women, but trained 
and competent women on whom the public can rely for fair judg- 
ment and conscientious work. 


law-enforcement officials. At least, he has to bear 
the brunt of criticism because their appointments 
stand in his name. But in reality we have built up 
the habit in this country of parceling these out over 
all the land with personal pull, all the way down 
from *he Capitol to the party managers of whatever 
party is dominant in this or that place engaged in 
making out the list. 

For instance, not long ago a certain man was recom- 
mended for a certain position that had to do with law 
enforcement. The recommendation came in glowing 
terms. Undoubtedly the senators who backed the ap- 
pointment were genuine in their approbation. There 
are so many such things to be attended to, we have to 
take other people’s word. The appointment would, as 
a rule, have gone through in two days—all serene and 
tight and fast. But for some reason Mrs. Willebrandt 
asked the attorney general to hold it up for a few 
days, while she set in motion one of those quiet in- 
vestigations that do not get into the limelight; and it 
turned out that the certain man was under indictment 
for a serious crime in another state than his own. The 
senators immediately withdrew their recommenda- 
tions; they had been equally ignorant of the facts. So 
the appointment did not go through serenely and tight 
and fast. 





(Continued on Page 63) 
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Protects your Refrigerator 
with 





Wh ; Gy 


You know that impurities in the refrigerator are unhealth- 


ful because they so easily contaminate food. You want to safeguard 
against this for health’s sake. 


With Old Dutch it’s easy to keep the refrigerator super-clean, 
sweet and wholesome. It removes surface accumulations, and lab- 
oratory tests show that it removes the invisible impurities as well. 


Old Dutch contains no hard, scratchy alam Camano taam Kells 
to distinctive quality and character. To the eye a fine powder— 
under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat shaped. They 
make complete contact with the surface, erasing all impurities with- 
out-leaving scratches which easily collect and hold dirt. This natural 
, detergent makes Old Dutch Cleanser extraordinary for thorough- 
ness, ease, and quickness, and above all, it assures healthful cleanliness. 
Old Dutch too saves you money because it goes farther — lasts longer. 


There 1s nothing else like it 
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“Oh, murder!” Lily gasped, not greatly 
exaggerating when she used that word. She 
stood gazing toward him miserably, waiting 
for him to rise; and then, as the stricken 
player’s inertia remained complete, she ran 
forward, screaming to the caddy. 

He came back, and together they turned 
the prone figure over so that it lay upon its 
back, revealing an interesting young face of a 
disquieting pallor. ‘I guess you must of 
killed him this time,” the caddy said un- 
reasonably, and then added: “He ain’t a 
member though.” 

Lily was already upon the ground beside 
her victim, rubbing his hands and forehead. 
“Run!” she cried. “Get help from the club- 
house. Get a doctor! Run!” 

She failed to recognize the fallen player, 
and so did the steward and three waiters 
from the clubhouse, which was just then 
vacant of members. James Herbert Mc- 
Ardle’s features were not so well known as 
those of the President of the United States, 
nor, probably, as those of the more conspicu- 
ous actors in moving pictures; nevertheless, 
his face was familiar to those who now sought 
to identify it; and as they worked to restore 
the expression of life to it they were aware of 
elusive clews. 


HE steward said he was sure he knew the 

gentleman, who must often have been 
about the club, though he couldn’t quite 
place him. The waiters had the same impres- 
sion and the same disability precisely, while 
the trembling Lily herself was troubled by 
stirrings of memory. Either she had once 
known her victim, she thought, or else he 
was like someone she knew. 

She was relieved of her first horror; at 
least he was not dead. On the other hand, 
certainly he was not well. And when she 
drove that ball she had hated him—and now 
regret shook her. Perhaps she would have 
felt it less profoundly had the maddening 
player proved indeed to be Captain Williams, 
but with the lifeless head of this well-favored 
and unoffending stranger upon her lap, her 
remorse was an agony. 

She chafed his hands and bathed his fore- 
head; she helped to carry him to the club- 
house; and, when the hospital ambulance 
came, she went in it to the hospital with him. 
She stood in the corridor outside the door of 
the room into which they carried him there, 
and waited while a surgeon examined him. 

She knew the surgeon, and when he came 
out of the room she rushed to him. ‘‘ Doctor 
Waite, tell me! Don’t spare me!” 

“He’s got’a concussion. It’s no joke, but 
anyhow it isn’t a fracture. Funny about no- 
body knowing who he is; I’m sure I’ve met 
him, or else he reminds me of somebody.” 

“Doctor, he isn’t—he isn’t going to e 

The surgeon looked upon her reassuringly. 
“No. We'll put him through. You quit 
thinking about him and go home and get 
your dinner and then go to bed and go to 
sleep.” 

“T couldn’t,” Lily said, choking. 

He laughed sympathetically. “Then I 
guess I’ll have to call up your mother and 
tell her to come and make you.” 

But when not only her mother but her 
father, too, arrived, in hurried response to 
the telephone, they could not get the tearful 
Lily to leave the hospital; and they re- 
mained with her, engaging in intermittent 
argument, until midnight. At that time 
Doctor Waite informed them that the un- 
known patient was in a torpid but not criti- 
cal condition. 

Not until then would the suffering girl al- 
low them to lead her away; and so far as 
sleeping went, she might as well have stayed 
at the hospital. 


UNRISE found her dressed, and in the 
chilly November early morning she 
slipped out of the house, crossed the subur- 
ban park to the hospital and immediately 
heard news indeed. 

Doctor Waite was already there, and with 
him were three other surgeons and a phy- 
sician, all of them important. He came to 
speak to Lily. 

“All this distinguishedness for your un- 
known patient,” he said, with a gesture to- 
ward the group he had just left; and, as her 
expression began to be grievous, he added 
hastily, “‘He’s perfectly all right. At least 
he’s going to be. The importance yonder is 
only because he turns out to be so unex- 
pectedly important himself.” 

“You’ve found out who he is?”’ she cried. 


Desert Sand 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Somewhat!” he returned with humorous 
emphasis. ‘‘We’ve managed to keep your 
name out of the papers—so far.” 

“What papers?” 

“ Allofthem. Take your choice,’ he said— 
and he offered her two; but one at a time 
was enough for Lily. 

Headlines announced that a “‘ Mysterious 
Accident” at the Blue Hills Country Club 
had “resulted in grave injury” to James 
Herbert McArdle. The illustrious youth had 
lain unconscious and unrecognized until a 
short time after midnight, the somewhat 
more sober text of the report informed her. 
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Mr. H. H. Huston, the McArdle representa- 
tive, had been alarmed by Mr. McArdle’s 
disappearanee and continued absence, sub- 
sequent to the latter’s reception of an ad- 
dress by the suburban welcoming committee, 
and in the course of an exhaustive search Mr. 
Huston had caused inquiries to be made at 
the Blue Hills Country Club. Here it was 
learned that an unknown gentleman had 
been struck in the head by a golf ball driven 
with such force as to cause a concussion of 
the brain. The club’s employes had withheld 
the name of the person responsible for the 
injury; but a reporter had ascertained that 
it was a lady and that she had accompanied 
the wounded man—‘“‘wounded man” was 
the newspaper’s phrase—in the ambulance, 
and had “insisted upon remaining at the 
hospital until a late hour.” Mr. H. H. Hus- 
ton had reached the hospital not long after 
midnight; Mr. McArdle had just become 
conscious and revealed his identity to the 
nurse in charge. Mr. Huston had'stated toa 
reporter that Mr. McArdle “positively de- 
clared himself ignorant of the name of the 
person who had caused his injury.” Alto- 
gether, there was ‘‘an air of mystery about 
the affair’; and Mr. McArdle’s condition 
was still grave, though the surgeons said that 
he would “probably recover.” 


T IS to Lily’s credit that the strongest 
emotion roused in her by this reading con- 
cerned these final two words. She repeated 
them pathetically to Doctor Waite. ‘‘‘ Prob- 
ably recover’? ‘Probably’?” 

He laughed. “Don’t you know news- 
papers? Didn’t I tell you last night he’d be 
all right? We wired his family an hour ago 
that there was no reason for any of them to 
come on. All that surgical and medical im- 
portance over yonder only represents old 
Hiram Huston’s idea of the right thing to do 
for a McArdle with a bump on his head. The 
young fellow may have to stay here quietly 
for a week or ten days possibly; but by that 
time he ought to be pretty nearly ready to 
stop a ball for you again.” 

“Don’t joke about it,” Lily said huskily. 
“When can I see him?” 

“Think you better?” 

“Why not?” 

“The newspapers called it a ‘mystery,’ 
you know,” he explained. “They’ll prob- 
ably be inquisitive. They might get your 
name.” 

“What do I care?” she cried. “Do you 
think I’d let that stop me from asking him 
to forgive me?” 

“Sor” tie doctor said, looking at her 
twinklingly. “So that’s why you want to see 
him?” . 


She stared, not understanding his humor- 
ous allusion. ‘Why, what else could I do?” 

“‘Nothing,” he answered. “I was only 
thinking I’d heard that a good many of the 
young ladies of this place were anxious to 
make his acquaintance. I imagine you’ll be 
the first, my dear.” 

“Well, oughtn’t I to be?” she demanded. 
“Tf you’d done as terrible a.thing as that to 
anybody, wouldn’t you think you were en- 
titled to ask his pardon about as soon as he 
was able to listen?” 

“‘T expect so,”’ the surgeon assented. ‘In 
the meantime I think you’d better go straight 
home and to bed again.” 

She protested, but proved meeker under 
advice than she had the night before. She 
went home, though not “straight home,” for 
she stopped at some greenhouses that were a 
mile out of her way. She sent to Mr. James 
Herbert McArdle at the hospital a prodig- 
ious sheaf of flowers—enough to cripple her 
rather moderate monthly allowance from her 
father—and the following morning, since the 
allowance was already so far gone, she did 
the same thing. Having thus fallen into the 
habit, she was as lavish upon the third morn- 
ing after the accident, so that at three o’clock 
of this same day, when Doctor Waite took 
her into his patient’s room, he seemed to be 
conducting her into a conservatory. 


IKE fair Elaine upon her barge, James 
Herbert McArdle in a silken gown lay 
white and motionless, embowered among 
blooms; but his eyes glimmered in surprised 
appreciation when they beheld his serious 
visitor. Gray was becoming to the fair and 
slim Lily; her clothes didn’t depend upon 
her allowance; and she was never more 
charming than when she was serious. 

““My goodness!” said the frank convales- 
cent, with a feeble kind of forcefulness. ‘I 
didn’t expect anybody like you! I was sure 
it would turn out to be some old hag.” 

Lily swept forward softly, her sensitive 
face all compassion and remorse. She knelt 
beside the iron bed. 

‘Some day you may forgive me,” she said 
tremulously, and her voice was always stir- 
ringly lovely when it trembled. “Some day 
you may be able even to forget what I’ve 
done to you—but I want you to be sure that 
I shall never forget it or forgive myself.” 

“Here!” he said, ‘‘there’s nothing to that. 
They tell me you came in the ambulance 
with me and hung around and did all sorts of 
things. And look at all these greenhouses 
you must have bought out. A person’s liable 
to get a clip on the head almost anywhere 
these days. Let’s shake hands—but not 
forget it.” 

“You can’t 4 

“T haven’t got anything to forgive you for, 
of course,” he said. “‘ You don’t forgive acci- 
dents; you just forget em. What I mean is, 
I don’t want to forget this one—now I’ve 
seen you, I don’t.” 

“Well ” Lily said vaguely. ‘But I’d 
like you just to say you forgive me. Won’t 
your” 

“All right.” He moved his hand toward 
her and she took it fora moment. ‘I forgive 
you—but I think you ought to do something 
for me.” 

“What?” 

“How long did the doctor say you can 
stay here?” 

“Five or ten minutes.” 

“Well, then, I think you ought to come 
back tomorrow when you can stay half an 
hour or an hour.” 

“T will,” she said. 


UT he had not finished. ‘And the next 
day,” he went on. ‘‘ Maybe they’d let you 
read to me, or something. And as long as 
I’m laid up here—it won’t be long, at that—I 
think you ought to come every day and help 
me pass the time. I forgive you, but I think 
you do owe me that much. And as soon as 
they let me take a drive I think you ought 
to go along. How about it?” 

“T will,” Lily said. “I will indeed. Pll do 
anything in the world you think might make 
up for the pain I’ve brought you.” 

“That’s good news,” the young man told 
her, thoughtfully. ‘‘A clip on the head isn’t 
necessarily such a bad thing, after all.” 

He seemed to incline more and more to this 
opinion; in fact, he went so far as to assure 
Doctor Waite, three days later, that he pre- 
ferred the hospital to the apartment old 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Le Jade 2 
‘alc 


The softest, most delicate, 
most feminine of all talcum 
powders. First importation 
just received from France. 
Of course, the refreshing, 
appealing fragrance of Le 
Jade, the precious perfume. 
The green and gold con- 
tainer —a gorgeous piece of 
color—is an innovation in 
powder boxes. Slightly 
curved, it just fits the hand, 
while the new patent, sifting 
top prevents evaporation of 
the fragrance or spilling of 
the powder. For sale at best 
dealers’ everywhere. 


Have you a copy? 
‘Fashions in Fragrance” 
our colorful little booklet, 
describing Le Jade, Fleurs 
d’Amour and many other of 
our favorite Parisian toi- 
lette specialties. Complimen- 
tary on request. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs = Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue (Bryant Park) 
New York 
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its PINEAPPLE 
“Bet I could eat a houseful,”” says 
little sister. 





“Aw, go’n—bet I could eat an 
oceanful,”’ declares little brother! 


And as for the rest of the family; 
just watch their eyes light up when 
you serve Hawaiian Pineapple Sher- 
bet, Sundae, Ice or Ice Cream! 


Fortunately, it’s a “pineapple year” 
at your confectioner’s. Pineapple is 
at last taking the place it deserves 
as an Ice and Ice Cream ingredient. 
Order a quart! Or send for our free 
book which tells how to make it 
yourself —at home. 


Enjoy Hawaiian Pineapple often 
—both kinds—Sliced and Crushed! 
Salads, Pies, Cakes, Puddings—no 

end of tempting uses. And 
: it is just as economi- 
cal as other quality 
canned fruits. 










—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes: 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 31, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.’ 
Name. 





Address. 





City 








Hiram Huston was preparing for him. “TI 
think I’d like to sort of settle down to the 
life here,” he said. “It’s nice and private and 
suits me exactly.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor thoughtfully. “It’s 
a pity you’re too important to do what you 
want to.” And lightly, as if to himself, he 
hummed a fragment of frivolous song: 


“T don’t want to get well, 
I don’t want to get well, 
I'm in love with a beautiful nurse!” 


The young man heeded neither the hum- 
ming nor the remark about his unfortunate 
importance. He frowned, looking anxiously 
at his watch on the table beside his couch. 
“T wonder what’s keeping her,” he said 
peevishly. ‘‘She said she’d be here with a 
book to read to mé. When anybody does to 
another person what she did to me, I think 
the least they can do is to be punctual, espe- 
cially when they’ve promised they would.” 

She of whom he complained was not far 
away, however; at that moment she had 
just been greeted and detained by two girl 
friends of hers who encountered her in the 
park on her way to the hospital. Their man- 
ner did not please her. 

“Lill-lee /” they shouted from the distance, 
at sight of her. They whistled shrilly, and, 
as she looked toward them, they waved their 
arms at her; then came running, visibly ex- 
cited and audibly uproarious. 


HEY seemed to be bursting with laughter; 

yet when they reached her, what they said 
was: “Where you going, Lily?” And before 
she replied, they clutched each other, perish- 
ing of their mutual jocularity. From the 
first, Lily did not like their laughter, for it 
had not the sound of true mirth, but was the 
kind of mere vocal noise that hints of girlish 
malice. 

She looked at them disapprovingly. “I’m 
going to the hospital,” she said with some 
primness. ‘‘What’s so funny?” 

“What you going to do at the hospital, 
Lily?” 

“Read to Mr. McArdle,” she replied. 
““He’s better and si 

But their immediate uproar cut her short. 
They clung together, shrieking. ‘“That’s not 
your fault, is it, Lily?”’ one of them became 
coherent enough to inquire, whereupon they 
both doubled themselves, rocked, gurgled, 
screamed and clung again. 

““What’s not my fault?” she asked. 

“That he’s better!” 

With that, they moved to be upon their 
way, still uproarious, still clutching each 
other; and as they went they looked back to 
shout at her. 

“He won’t get better very fast, will he, 
Lily?” one of them thus called back to her, 
and without pausing replied to herself: 
“Not if you have your way!” 

And the other: “Eleanor Gray and Har- 
riet Joyce have nothing on you, have they, 
Lily?” 

They disappeared round a curving path, 
leaning upon each other from exhaustion; 
and Lily stood looking after them frown- 
ingly. There had been little good nature in 
their raillery, and also there were mysteri- 
ous implications in it—particularly in the 
final jibe about Eleanor Gray and Harriet 
Joyce. Miss Gray was the girl accused by 
rumor of having sought to put herself upon 





“James Herbert McArdle’s train, and Miss 


Joyce was widely supposed to have fainted 
with the deliberate purpose of attracting his 
attention. The implication of the mirthful 
pair just encountered that Lilysurpassed both 
Miss Gray and Miss Joyce was plain enough. 
But more than mere rallying upon the hos- 
pital readings seemed to have been implied; 
and as Lily thought the matter over, she felt 
that something of the teasing pair’s meaning 
evaded her. 


HE had the same feeling after an inter- 
view she had the next day with one of her 

nearest and dearest girl friends, who came to 
see her at home. “I don’t want to be intru- 
sive, dear,” the caller informed her, with 
sympathetic but rather eager gravity. ‘You 
know me too well to believe I’d ask such a 
thing out of mere curiosity; but I’ve simply 
got to know how poor Henry Burnett is 
taking it.” 

“Taking what, Emma?” 

“Lily! You know what I mean. I mean 
all this about you and Mr. McArdle.” 

“All this’?” Lily repeated in a tone of 
cold inquiry. “I don’t see that such a simple 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


matter needs quite that sort of definition. 
Naturally, I’m doing what I can to help him 
through his convalescence. Oughtn’t I to? 
But perhaps you don’t know that I’m re- 
sponsible for his being in the hospital, 
Emma.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Emma said quietly; but she 
gave her friend a queer look. ‘Yes, every- 
body knows that, Lily,’’ she went on in a 
thoughtful voice. ‘Everybody. Yes, in- 
deed!” She paused, then reverted to her 
former topic: “I just wondered how poor 
Henry Burnett is taking it all.” 

“‘T haven’t an idea what you mean,” Lily 
said impatiently. “I fail to see that there’s 
anything for him to ‘take’; and if there were, 
it would certainly be no affair of his. I have 
no responsibilities to Mr. Burnett.” 

“But you did! Weren’t you almost 2 

“That may be,” Lily interrupted. “But 
IT don’t see him any more.” 

“You broke with him, Lily?” 

“‘T did not, because there was nothing ab- 
solutely announced and definite to break. I 
simply decided i:sot to waste any more of his 
time and mine.” 

“Why?” Emma asked. 

“Because I found that I had no feeling for 
him; none for him nor for anything else—no 
interest in him or in any other man alive.” 

“Oh, Lily!” Emma cried; and then she 
sat open-mouthed and round-eyed, staring in 
perfect incredulity. ‘Oh, Lily!” 

““What’s the matter?” 





MMaA still stared; but finally, being a 
true friend, she half gasped ‘‘ Nothing!” 
as she rose to go. 

She was still round of eye, though her 
mouth had become decorous for a street ap- 
pearance, when she left the house a few mo- 
ments later; and Lily was not much better 
pleased with her friend Emma than she had 
been with the two taunting girls in the park. 

Nor were these three the sum of all who 
displeased her. She went to a “tea,” and 
easily perceived that she became instantly 
the center of all interest; but she did not like 
the interest. Whispering and half-suppressed 
laughter buzzed about her; eyes were fur- 
tively upon her wherever she glanced; el- 
derly women looked at her and talked behind 
their hands; and she was uncomfortably 
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aware of a wondering derision focusing con- 
stantly upon her. She came away shivering, 
marveling at the pettiness of human nature 
that could make such a disagreeable pother 
over a girl’s doing her simple best to atone 
for a moment’s carelessness with a golf club. 
Moreover, before she got out of the gate she 
found herself surrounded by a group of new- 
comers, girls of her own age, who repeated 
almost precisely the performance of the two 
in the park. “How long do you think you 
can keep his head from fitting together where 
you broke it, Lily?” This was the last thing 
she heard from the group near the gate, ex- 
cept for a loud burst of unfriendly laughter. 
She began to be deeply indignant. 

Not much time was granted ‘her indigna- 
tion to cool; it became outright fury not 
twenty-four hours later; and the oceasion of 
this change for the worse was a spectacular 


little performance on the part of the gentle- 
man for whom her emotions had forever 
ceased to stir—that unhappy Henry so re- 
cently dismissed. And since Henry’s per- 
formance took place “‘in public,” according 
to Lily’s definition of its background, her 
fury was multiplied in intensity by a number 
corresponding to the number of witnesses 
present at the spectacle. 

One of these was Mr. James Herbert 
McArdle, who was seated beside her at the 
time. She was accompanying him for a 
drive, as she had promised him; and his 
choice for the excursion had been an open red 
car, noticeable also in contour and dimen- 
sions. The top was folded back, so that 
Lily and her escort, both richly shrouded in 
furs, presented to the world a fast-flying 
sketch of affluent luxury. A fleeting glimpse 
of beauty might be caught there too; for 
Lily’s color was high, and sunshine glinted in 
her hair; amber lights danced from it and 
blue sparklings from her eyes, as she sped by. 


T ONE point, however, the fast-flying 
sketch ceased to fly, and halted, afford- 
ing spectators more leisure for observation; 
but this, as presently appeared, was just 
the wrong point for such a thing to happen. 
The red car, returning from the open coun- 
try, passed into the suburban outskirts, 
and Mr. McArdle directed the chauffeur to 
turn into the country-club driveway. ‘“T’ve 
got a fancy to see where our friendship 
began,” he said to Lily. ‘I noticed the last 
green was near the driveway. Let’s go look 
ati.” 

She assented, and they drove to the spot 
that interested him; but they found it in- 
habited. A score or so of people were there, 
watching the conclusion of a match evidently 
of some special interest as an exhibition of 
proficiency. When the red car stopped, the 
last shot into the cup was in the final crisis of 
action, and a popular triumph was thereby 
attained, as the spectators made plain. They 
instantly raised a loud shout, acclaiming the 
successful player, cheering him and rushing 
forward to shake his hand; though he him- 
self seemed far from elated. 

On the contrary, there gleamed a bitter 
spark in his eye, and his appearance, though 
manly, was one of so dark a melancholy that 
he might have been thought an athletic and 
Americanized Hamlet. Not speaking, he 
waved the enthusiasts away, tossed his club 
to his caddy and turned to leave the green; 
but, as he did so, his glance fell upon the red 
car in the driveway near by. He halted 
stock-still, while a thrilled murmur was 
heard rustling among the bystanders. Every- 
body stared at Lily, at her companion, and 
at the morbid winner of the golf match. 
There was a moment of potent silence. 

Then the somber player advanced a step 
toward Lily and, looking her full in the eye, 
took off his cap and swept the ground with it 
before her in mocking salutation—derisive 
humility before satirized greatness. 

A startled but delighted “Oh!” came from 
among the people about the green. They be- 
gan to buzz, and silvery giggles were heard. 
Lily’s eyes shot icy fire at the bowing harle- 
quin. ‘Tell the driver to go on,” she said 
sharply-to McArdle. 


“ HO was that fellow?” he asked her 

as they drove away. “I had a notion 
to get out and see if I couldn’t make him 
bow even a little lower.” 

“No, no,” she said hastily. “You 
shouldn’t have. You aren’t well enough and, 
besides, he’s only a ruffian.”’ 

“But who is he?” 

“T’ve just told you,” she said fiercely. 
“He’s a ruffian. His name is Henry Burnett, 
if you want something to go with the defini- 
ticn of him I’ve just given you.” 

“But what did he do it for? What made 
him bow like that?” 

“Because he is a ruffian!” Lily said. Her 
eyes were not less fiery than they had been, 
and neither were her cheeks. “TI believe I 
never knew what it was to hate anybody be- 
fore,” she went on in a low voice. “When 
I’ve thought I hated people it must have been 
just dislike. I’m sure I’ve never known what 
it was to hate anybody as he’s just made me 
hate him.” 

“But see here!” Young Mr. McArdle was 
disquieted. ‘‘What’s it all about? Telling 
me he’s a ruffian doesn’t explain it. What 
made him do it?” 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Friendship “Means ‘More at the “Movies ~ 


Oenjoya great show 

with one you care 
about very much is 
one of lifes greatest 
pleasures. 


Some of the magic art of 
the photoplay attaches itself 
to your comradeship, and 
each of you seems a little 
more wonderful to the other. 

There are Paramount Pic- 
tures that have smoothed out 
quarrels and tiffs, showing 
by proxy the better way. 

There are Paramount Pic- 
tures that have fanned friend- 
ship into courtship, and 
painted many amarriage with 
happier hues. 

Nosensitive man orwoman 
can fail to respond to the ap- 
peal of these better pictures 
which yet are no sermon, but 
simply... . “the best show 
in town!” 
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NINE PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


Current Productions Watch for these big coming 


“PATHS TO PARADISE” “THE SHOCK PUNCH” productions: 
With Raymond Griffith, Pauline Stark & Noah Beery. Starring Richard Dix. “THE WANDERER” 
By Howard Hawks. By John Monk Saunders. A Raoul Walsh Production. 
Directed by Charles Badger Directed by Paul Sloane. With Ernest Torrence, Tyrone Power, 
wall “=. Screen play by Luther Reed. Greta Nissen and William Collier, Jr. 
By Maurice Samuels. 


“WELCOME HOME” “ARE PARENTS PEOPLE?” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production. With Adolphe Menjou, Florence Vidor and “THE VANISHING AMERICAN” 
With Lois Wilson, Warner Baxter and Luke Cosgrave. Betty Bronson, A ZANE GREY Production. 
Based on a play by Edna Ferber and By Alice Duer Miller. With RICHARD DIX and Lois Wilson. 
George Kaufman. Directed by Mal St. Clair. Directed by William Howard. 


Screen play by Walser inoue & F- MieQrew Wave “THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL” “BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK” 


“ ” A Herbert Brenon Production. A JAMES CRUZE Production. 

‘OLD HOME WEEK With Alice Joyce, Neil Hamilton, Mary Brian and With Edward Everett Horton and Esther Ralston. 
Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN Esther Ralston. From the play by George S. Kaufman and 
Written for Mr. Meighan by George Ade. From the novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Marc Connelly. 

Directed by Victor Heerman. Screen play by John Russell, Screen play by Walter Woods. 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!”’ 
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Here is the quick, new way 
dentists are widely urging 


Make this unique test. Give your teeth 
high polish, and fresh new color simply 
by removing the dingy film that coats 
them and invites decay and gum 


troubles. 


raion offers you a simple, scientific 
test—one judged the most remark- 
able of all dental tests. 


It will bring out qualities in your 
teeth you do not realize they have. 
In a short time you can work a trans- 
formation in their color and _ their 
luster. 


Modern science has evolved a new 
and radically different method which 
successfully removes the dingy film 
that imperils healthy teeth and gums. 





Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable test and find out. 




















New methods remove it. And 
Firm the Gums 
Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 


Pepsodent, dental science has discovered 
effective combatants. Their action is to 
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“This,” Lily said between her teeth. ‘‘ For 
awhile I thought I cared a little about him— 
not much, but some—enough to let him know 
I thought so. Well, I found I didn’t.” 

“How'd you find it out?” he asked. 

“T discovered that I was absolutely indif- 
ferent to him, and that nothing he could ever 
do would have the slightest power to make 
me feel anything whatever. I told him so in 
the gentlest way I could, and since then he’s 
behaved like the brute that he is.” 

“But is it true?” 

“Is what true?” she asked sharply. 

“T mean,” he said, “is it true you’re 
indifferent to him?” 

“Good heavens!” she cried, with the ut- 
most bitterness. “‘ Don’t you see that I hate 
him so that I’d like to wring his neck? I 
would!” she cried fiercely. ‘‘I could almost 
do it, too, if I were alone with him for a few 
minutes!” And she held up to his view her 
slender, white-gloved hands, with her fingers 
curved as for the fatal performance. 


R. McARDLE seemed to be relieved. 
“Well, I guess it’s all right,” he said. 
“That is, if you’re sure you don’t like him.” 
Then as she turned angrily upon him, he 
added hurriedly, ‘‘And I see you don’t. I’m 
sure you don’t. I think you kind of owe it 
to me not to go around liking other men 
from now on. I mean—well, you know how 
I’m getting to feel about you, I guess. Of 
course I know you’ve been giving me a good 
deal of your time; but the fact is, ’ll want 
you to give me even more of it—especially 
the next week or so, before my mother comes 
out to visit me. Will you?” 

As she did not answer, but still gazed 
fiercely at the chauffeur’s back, he repeated, 
“Will you?” 

“T could!” she said; but this was evi- 
dently not a reply to his question, for she 
again held up her curved fingers to view. “I 
could, and I would! If I were left alone with 
him for five minutes I know I would!” 

“Let’s forget him just now,” young Mr. 
McArdle suggested. “I was telling you 
about my mother’s coming out here to visit 
me in a week or so. My family’s really 
pretty terrible about keeping tabs on me, 
you know—I mean, for fear I’ll get engaged 
to anybody except my second cousin Lulu. 
She’s. one of the female branch of the family, 
you know, that married into the banks, and 
of course they all feel it ought to be kept to- 
gether, and Lulu would be a great advantage. 
But she’s homely as 
sinand,so far, they’ve 


isn’t going to. She’s going to make an awful 
fuss if I try to go around with you at all. But 
I’m willing to buck up to her and see if we 
can’t pull it off anyhow. Honestly, I’m will- 
ing to try it. How about it?” 

“What?” she said absently, still looking 
forward and not at him. ‘‘What did you 
say?” 

“My goodness!” he exclaimed blankly. 
“T don’t believe you were even listening.” 

“‘T’m afraid I wasn’t.” 


N THAT, a natural resentment deepened 
the color in this important young man’s 
cheeks. ‘‘ Well, I should think it might be 
considered worth your while,” he said. “I 
don’t put too much on being James Herbert 
McArdle, Third, I believe; but at least I 
might claim it isn’t a thing that happens 
every day in the world, exactly—my asking 
a girl to marry me, I mean.” 

She turned to him, frowning. 
what you were doing?” 

“‘T was telling you I’d be willing to make a 
try for it,” he explained a little querulously. 
“When my mother comes and hears about 
this she’ll send for more of ’em, and there’ll 
be a big fuss—more than you could have any 
idea of until you really hear it. But I never 
took to any girl as muchas I’ve taken to you, 
never in my life.”” Here his querulousness 
gave way to a gentler feeling and his voice 
softened. “I’m ready to buck up to the 
whole crew of ’em for your sake, Lily. What 
about it?” 

She looked at him blankly. 
know,” she said. 

“What!” he cried. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand? I’m asking you to marry me!” 

“Ves,” she said. “‘I hear you say it; but 
so far as I’m concerned you might as well be 
telling me it’s a pleasant day! I’m not in the 
right state to think about it or even to under- 
stand it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” she said, “I’m so angry I don’t 
know what I’m doing.” 

“Look here ” he began; but said no 
more, and, in spite of her preoccupation with 
her anger, she was able to perceive that he 
now had some anger of his own. She put her 
hand lightly upon his arm and, simultane- 
ously, the car stopped at the hospital door. 

“Forgive me,” she said vaguely. “I’m 
afraid I’m terribly rude. But don’t you know 
there are times when you get so furious you 
just can’t think about anything else?” 

“Can’t you?” he 
returned coldly, as 


“Was that 


“T don’t 





Simply send the coupon. Don’t curdle the film and remove it, then to had a pretty hard the chauffeur helped 
think your teeth are naturally “off firm the gums. time persuading me. him down from the 
color” or dull. This will prove they Now what you see when that film is You upderstand, car. “Idoubt if you’d 
are not. 


Film—the enemy of beautiful 
teeth and healthy gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film... a viscous 
coat that covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations and 
gives your teeth that cloudy, “‘off color”’ 
look. Germs by the millions breed in 
it, and they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


* # ra 


Tooth troubles and gum troubles now 
are largely traced to that film. Many 
old-time methods failed in successfully 
combating it. That’s why, regardless of 
the care you take now, your teeth re- 
main dull and unattractive. 


Pea = 


Dept. 736, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, a. S.A. 


Send to: 


Pepsadéent 


removed—the whiteness of your teeth— 
will amaze you. 


* * * 

Harsh, gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned, largely on 
dental advice, to this new method. 

- «= «* 
~ A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will 
be sent you free. Why not follow this 
new method which world authorities 
urge? 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


4 #A the worst 





enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your his 








The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 


don’t you?” 

‘““What?” Lily 
asked vaguely. Then 
she drew a deep 
breath, clenched her 
curved fingers tightly 
upon the fur rug and 
said to herself: ‘“T 
could! I could do it 
and sing for joy that 
Thad done it!” How- 
ever, in the ears of 
her companion this 
was only an indis- 
tinct murmur. 
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MEAN Isuppose 

you understand 
about the family and 
all that,’’ he said. 
“My mother’s bound 
to interfere, of course. 
If you and I expect to see much of each other 
after she comes, we’ll have a fight on our 
hands, because, of course, the family won’t 
stand for my getting too interested in any- 
body out here. Naturally, they don’t expect 
me not to have a good time; but you know 
what I mean—they wouldn’t stand for my 
getting serious, I mean.” 

He was serious enough just then, however; 
that was plain. His voice was almost quaver- 
ingly serious, in fact, as he leaned toward 
her. “Lily,” he said, “I expect my mother 
would like you all right if you were my 








ever consider what I 
was saying as of 
enough importance to 
listen to.”’ 





J per SOsorry,” Lily 
said; and in spite 
of herself she said it 
absently—so ab- 
sently that nothing 
could have been 
plainer than that 
her mind was not 
even upon this apol- 
ogy, but altogether 
upon the offense she 
had received from 
Mr. Henry Burnett. 
Aspecialattendant 
of the convalescents 
came from within the 
building and offered 
his arm. Young Mr. McArdle took it and 
gave a final glance at the flushed face and 
fiery eyes of the lady who had already twice 
smitten him and thus smote him again. 
Something hot in his upper chest seemed to 
rise against this provincial and suburban 
young woman who was too busy being furi- 
ous with a local nonentity to know what she 
was doing indeed! The affronted young 
man’s last word was to the chauffeur. 
““When you’ve taken Miss Dodge home I 





shan’t want-you until day after tomorrow. 
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I don’t care to drive every day.” 
cousin Lulu, or somebody in Lulu’s position; 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


The original and genuine naptha 
soap in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
Fels-Naptha inthe convenient ten-bar carton. 


Hana 


NT 


(“an a ae make it clean ? 


Indeed she can—quickly and safely, with the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha! 


Even dirt ground into the very fibres of a fabric, lets 
go and slinks away when Fels-Naptha tackles it. 


Naptha—that great dirt-loosener—works hand in hand 
with splendid soap in Fels-Naptha. Working together they 
give you the extra washing value that you cannot get 
in any other form. Dirt lets go quickly. Clothes come 
clean safely. 


The Fels-Naptha way takes less strength from you. 


No wonder millions of women feel that nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha! Since they have found a way to 
make housework easier, why shouldn’t you get its benefit, 
too? Get a Golden Bar or two from your grocer today, and 
let it prove its extra helpfulness. 


TEST 


Fels-Naptha’s extra washing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Fels-Napthais morethan 
soap. It is splendid soap 
and naptha—two safe, use- 
ful cleaners in one golden 
bar, working together to 
save you work, and to save 
wear-and-tear on clothes. 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha 
if you prefer. You are 
bound to get good results 
any way you use it. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 


. makes the dirt let go, no 


matter whether the water 
is cool, lukewarm, or hot. 
Be sure to include 
Fels-Naptha in your camp 
kit this Summer. It makes 
short work of cleaning 
clothes and dishes. 






© Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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No Better Dust Cloth 
| At Any Price 


Says Mrs. Nina Logan 
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“T’ve yet to find anything at any price better for 
dusting than ordinary cheese cloth, sprinkled 
with a little 3-in-One. The lightly oiled cloth 
picks up every particle of dust and holds it safely 
till I shake it out of doors. No dust floats slyly 
back onto my furniture, floors and draperies.” 


To make this Dustless Dust Cloth, moisten a 
bare ~ less of cheese cloth or any soft cloth with 
a little 


3-In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


Roll up tight. In a few minutes the cloth, now permeated 
with oil, is ready for use. Can be washed and re-oiled 
over and over. 


i Ain Ci eee 


- To Make an Economical Dustless Polish Mop, cut off 
strands of ordinary twine mop to about eight inches from 
handle. Moisten with 3-in-One and let stand upside down 
until oil is absorbed. 


Remember 3-in-One not only cleans and polishes but oils 
everything and prevents rust everywhere. 


FREE—=? and illustrated Dictionary 


giving more than 79 uses for 3-in- 
One in the home, alone. Request both on a postal. 


SE EE ll 
Grea DE 


Be ORE RR aI 


Most good dealers sell 3-in-One in 1-0z., 3-oz. and %-pt. 
bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The '%-pt. bottle is 
the economical household size. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130D. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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Desert Sand 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Lily was borne away murmuring, ‘I’m 
sorry,” again; but what she thought was: 
“T could! I could wring Henry Burnett’s 
neck and sing for joy!” 

When the long red car drew up before her 
father’s house, there was another machine 
standing at the curb, a small black thing of 
the hardiest variety and odiously familiar to 
Lily. 

She jumped out and, shaking with rage 
and her desire to express it, fairly ran up the 
brick walk to her front door. 

But here a housemaid sought to detain her, 
whispering urgently: “Mr. Burnett’s in the 
living room, waiting. Your mother isn’t 
home and I didn’t know how to keep him 
out. If you don’t want to see him you’d bet- 
ter go round to the : 

Lily interrupted her. ‘‘But I do want to 
see him,” she declared in a loud voice. “I 
want to see him instantly!” And she swept 
furiously into the room to confront the 
mocker. 

But mockery was no part of Mr. Henry 
Burnett’s present mood—far from it. He 
had come to apologize, and apology was pro- 
foundly in his manner as he rose from the 
chair in which he had been most dejectedly 
sitting. 





“TILY,” he said huskily, ‘‘I’d sworn to my- 

self I’d never make another attempt to 
see you as long as] lived, but after what I did 
a while ago I had to. I had to explain it. It 
was in vile taste, and you can’t think any 
worse of it than I do. But you came on me 
suddenly. I hadn’t dreamed I’d see you; 
then all at once I looked up and there you 
were—and with the man you threw me over 
for! I just couldn’t E 

“Henry Burnett,” she said, and her hot 
little voice shook with the rage that vibrated 
in her whole body, “‘ you used to be a gentle- 
man. Twice within less than an hour you’ve 
shown me you’ve forgotten what that word 
means.” 

“Twice, Lily?” he said pathetically. “TI 
admit the other time—out at the club—but 
how have I offended you besides that?” 

‘In your very apology,” she told him 
scornfully. ‘‘You’ve just had the petty in- 
solence to stand there and say I threw you 
over for Mr. McArdle!” 

“But you did,” he said; and he seemed 
surprised that she should not admit it. 
“Why, it’s—why, Lily, everybody knows 
that!” 

““What? You dare to repeat it?” 

He looked at her in the most reasonable 
astonishment, his eyes widening. ‘But, 
Lily, I’m not the only one. Everybody re- 
peats it. You certainly couldn’t expect a 
thing like this not to be talked about, with 
the whole place in the state of excitement it 
was about McArdle’s coming here, let alone 
what’s happened since. I had no idea you’d 
deny it to me now, though I supposed you 
might to other people, as a matter of form. 
Of course no one would believe it could be a 
coincidence.” 

She stepped closer to him dangerously. 
“No one would believe what could be a co- 
incidence, Henry Burnett?” 

“That you threw me over just by chance 
the very day before McArdle came to town 
and you took that shot at him.” 

“T did what?” 

“Hit him in the head,” Henry explained. 
“Your name didn’t get in the papers; but you 
don’t for a moment imagine that everybody 
in town doesn’t understand, do you, Lily?” 





HE stamped her foot. ‘Understand 
what? What are you talking about? What 
does everybody understand?” 

“Your plan,” he said simply. “You don’t 
think you can lay out a man like that—a 
man that every other girl in the place is ready 
to fight you for—you don’t think you can do 
it in such a way as to make you the only girl 
who has a chance to sée him, and spend all 
your time with him, and day after day send 
him so many bushels of flowers that the 
florist himself gasps over it—and read to him 
hour after hour, and drive more hours with 
him—you can’t do all that and expect people 
not to see it, can you?” 

Lily’s high color was vanishing, pallor 
taking its place. “‘You needn’t believe I 


don’t hate you because I stop telling you so 
for a moment,” she said. ‘‘But there’s a 
mystery somewhere and I’ve got to get at it. 
What do you mean I mustn’t expect people 
to see?” 

“Why, the truth about how he got hurt.” 

Lily stepped back from him. ‘Henry 
Burnett,” she said, ‘‘Henry Burnett, do you 
dare ——” 


ENRY interrupted her. He had come to 

apologize; but what he believed to be her 
hypocrisy was too much for him. “TI don’t 
see the use of your pretending,” he said. 
“The whole population knows you did it on 
purpose.” 

“Did what on purpose?” 

“Hit him in the head with your golf ball 
on purpose!” 

Lily uttered a loud cry and clasped her 
hands to her breast. Aghast, she stared at 
him with incredulous great eyes; but even as 
she stared, her mind’s eye renewed before 
itself some painful pictures that had mysti- 
fied her—the spitefully uproarious girls in the 
park; her friend, Emma; the buzzing tea; 
the group at the gate as she came out; and 
there were other puzzles that explained 
themselves in the dreadful light now shed 
upon them. Uttering further outcries, she 
sank into a chair. 

“Slander!” she gasped. 
slander!” 

“What?” Henry cried again. ‘When 
everybody knows the things you can do with 
a golf ball if you care to? When that profes- 
sional trick player gave his exhibition here, 
knocking five balls into five hats in a row, 
and all that, how many of his shots didn’t 
you duplicate after you’d practiced them? 
And some of the girls talked to the caddy 
McArdle had with him when it happened, 
and the boy said he didn’t think you were 
over forty yards away when you hit him. 
Lily, there isn’t a soul that knows you who’ll 
ever believe you didn’t do exactly what you 
planned to do. I don’t mean they think you 
could do it every time, or that they’re all 
certain you aimed at his head; but they all 
believe you tried to hit him—and succeeded !” 

“And you do?” she said. ‘‘ You believe 
sei 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Lily, it’s clear as daylight and I knew it 
when I looked up and saw you with him 
today. I knew you’d won what you were 
after. It was in his face.” 

Lily gulped and smiled a wry smile. ‘I 
see,’ she said. ‘It all works out, and no- 
body’ll ever believe I didn’t plan it. Yes, I 
think he proposed to me on the way home 
this afternoon.” 


“Oh, a horrible 


“TET me wish you happiness,” Henry said, 

and seemed disposed to repeat his satiric 
bow, but thought better of it. ‘Is the en- 
gagement to be a long one?” he inquired 
lightly, instead; and this seemed to be as 
effective as the bow, for Lily sprang up, as if 
she would strike him. 

“T could murder you!” she cried. “And 
oh, how I'd like to! I’m not sure Mr. McAr- 
dle proposed to me; I only think he did. I 
told him I couldn’t listen because I was too 
angry.” 

“Too angry with whom?” Henry asked. 

“With you!” Lily shouted. 

At that, it was his turn to utter a loud cry, 
and he did. ‘Lily, is it true? Did you hate 
me so that you couldn’t even listen to sev- 
enty million dollars asking you to marry it? 
Is it true?” 

“A thousand times true!” she said, and, 
in her helpless rage, began to weep. ‘But I 
hate you worse than that!” 

He seized her hands and somehow. con- 
trived to hold them, though she fought. 
“And you sent me away because I couldn’t 
make you feel anything!” he cried. “Lily, 
when will you marry me?” 

“Do you think I’d ever be engaged to you 
again,” she sobbed, ‘‘ when you believed I’d 
do a brutal thing like that on purpose?” 

“Lily,” he said again, “when will you 
marry me?” 

‘““Never,” she answered. “I don’t think 
I’ll ever marry anybody.” But even as she 
spoke, the fortunate young man’s shoulder 
was becoming damper with her tears. 
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‘Those Endearing Young Charms 


are most often expressed without words—just the enticement of natural 


loveliness, as millions know, which comes in this simple way 


i ied of the wisest of all generations in 
beauty culture, the modern woman has suc- 
ceeded in making natural loveliness the most 
important quest of the day. 


To be audacious, she seeks, above all things, 
to be demure. To incite the emotions, she em- 
ploys the dangerous weapon of simplicity! 


Thus the natural complexion succeeds the 
artificial. Which is as it should be. For, like 
artificial flowers, or imitation jewels, the artificial 
invariably offends in contrast with the real. 


So today, wherever your eyes turn, fresh and 
glowing complexions greet you. Modern beauty 
methods start with the common-sense care of 
natural cleanliness —the balmy lather of Palmolive 
used in this simple way: 


Simple rules that do wonders 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on overnight. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


<a 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both washing 
and rinsing. If your skin is inclined to dryness, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus, in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm and 
Youth Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and per- 
spiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature will be 
kind to you. Your skin will be of fine texture. 
Your color will be good. Wrinkles will not be 
your problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit will keep 


that schoolgirl complexion. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
it is never sold unwrapped 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 














OLIVE TREE 


Soap from Trees 


The only oils in 
Palmolive Soap are the 
priceless beauty oils 
from these three trees— 
and no other fats what- 
soever. 


That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color 
that it is—for palm and 
Olive oils, nothing else, 
give Palmolive its green 
color. 





COCONUT 
PALM TREE 






































































Mail this coupon and get 
a free, full-size package | 
0) oF) prance 








Name 


CUT THIS OUT— MAIL IT NOW! 
La France MANUFACTURING ComPANY, 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, a full-size package of La France 
(enough for three washings) for test purposes. 
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SE it in a washing machine, in a 
washtub, in a_ boiler—whichever 
way you do your washing. Use it 


with the kind of soap you like best. No 
need to change these methods. 


But—don’t rub! La France is a marvelous 
cleansing agent, which quickly and thor- 


oughly loosens all dirt and grease. 


And—don’t blue! La France blues the 
clothes perfectly without spots or streaks. 


Also—don’t worry! Your clothes will be 
beautifully clean, snowy-white, sweet-smell- 
ing. You'll be proud of your wash! 


La France is absolutely harmless to fabric 
and color. Follow these easy, simple direc- 


tions: 


Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling water 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of La France 
and a cup of soap (flakes, powder or chipped 
bar soap). Stir this into the water in your 
washtub, washing machine or boiler before 
putting in the clothes. If you use a tub, let 
the clothes soak thirty minutes, or better yet, 
overnight. In a washing machine, let them 
soak a few minutes, then run the ma- 
chine only half the usual time. (Think 
how this saves the clothes and electric 
current.) In a boiler, scald the clothes 


If you’re too 
busy to mail the coupon 


or if your next wash-day is too close 
at hand for the sample to reach you— 
don’t let that prevent your giving La 
France a trial. Think of the time, the 
work you will save! Get a package at 
your grocer’s. It costs only ten cents— 
enough for three washings. 


, aia 


stirring occa- 


minutes, 


fifteen to thirty 


sionally. 


Now rinse the clothes in fresh, 
water, plunging them up and down to rinse 
out the dirt which La France has loosened. 
If there should be a stubborn spot, rub it 


warm 


gently back and forth between the hands, and 


the loosened dirt is out. Do not use a board! 


(Do not blue, as 
La France has done your bluing for you.) 


Rinse in two waters. 


Your washing is now done—your clothes 
beautifully clean—in half the usual time. 
All the hard work has been done by La 
France. Your clothes have undergone prac- 
tically no wear in washing. 


For colored clothes, cool the suds to luke- 
warm and proceed as with white clothes. 


We really want to send you this free, full- 
size package of La France (enough for three 
washings). We know what La France is do- 
ing for over a million women. It will not 
disappoint you. Send the coupon today and 
prove for yourself that La France saves half 
your wash-day work. 


Use it with 
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In French, Dirck demanded what the fel- 
low was doing in his room. 

In the guttural French of the Arab the 
other replied that he was Serkeese-ibn-Assad, 
dragoman at large, who had just been en- 
gaged to take an American, one Harrington 
Howaji, and the latter’s wife on a caravan 
ride across the Atlas passes to Ouled and 
Biskra. He had come to the Regence this 
morning, he said, for a conference with his 
employer and had 
been directed to a 


The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 79) 


a gorge deep below, where splashed and 
gleamed a mountain torrent. 

Then came a dreamland belt of woods, 
gold green with flowering acacia trees. Pines 
followed, till he might have been riding up 
the side of an Adirondack mountain. Along 
the roadside were tangles of wild flowers. 
Far behind and below him flared the fire- 
bright sea. In the sky above, patchily seen 
through the lacing tree tops, soared a giant 
eagle of the Atlas. 
Another sharp turn 





room on the fourth 


and a breath-taking 





floor. He had rT 

thought it was this ve i) 
room until, entering i andae 
it and seeing it wasa allt 

single apartment and (Ve 


adorned with no fem- i 
inine raiment, he had i 
decided he must have (a \ 
made a mistake and Th, a 


was leaving when this j ee. 


other howaji had laid { 
violent hands upon 
him. 

He wound up his 
oilily smooth expla- | 
nation by asking 0 
Dirck to forgive his 
error and to be so 
generous as to direct 
him to the room of 
Harrington Howajt. = 








rise, and the forest 
and the hillside were 
left behind. The 
panting horse was on 
the vast rolling pla- 
teau of the summit, 
with miles of flower- 
strewn meadow and 
scattered trees and 
rich farmland billow- 
ing away to the far- 
off gaunt mountain 
ranges. 
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IRCK drew rein 
and let his 
winded horse rest. 


es oe Turning in the saddle 


he looked back to- 
an ward the sea, as ex- 
iles ever do. Far to 
northward loomed 














ANIER eyed him 
broodingly for a 
moment. . The tale was slimily convincing. 
Yet he did not believe it. He did not know 
why. His suitcases still stood near the door 
where he himself had left them. Keeping 
between the door and the Arab, he opened 
them, one after the other. Apparently noth- 
ing had been disturbed. His few express 
checks, his extra watch, the studs and sleeve 
links for his evening clothes—all were in 
place, as were his various garments. 

He frowned doubtfully at the man. The 
latter drew forth a card bearing his name and 
trade and an address in the Kasbah quarter 
and proffered it to Dirck. 

Apparently there was nothing on which he 
could hold the native. It was quite possible 
the latter might really have lost his way in 
the twist of corridors on the fourth floor. 
Dirck had no desire to make himself ridic- 
ulous and still less to make himself conspic- 
uous. 

“Get out!” he ordered. 

The native’s heavily bearded face wreathed 
itself into another apologetic smile, and he 
sidled from the room. 

When, ten seconds later, Dirck stepped 
out into the corridor, he had vanished. 
“Funny that an American who can afford to 
hire a private caravan to Biskra should be 
living in a top-floor room here!” Dirck 
mused. ‘‘T believe the chap lied.” 

Downstairs he asked the concierge the 
number of Mr. Harrington’s room. He was 
told nobody of that name was registered at 
the Regence. 

Reborn on the instant, his olden fear 
rushed back on him. An ordinary native 
hotel thief would not be likely to pick out a 
cheap single room on the top floor for his 
depredations. Nor would a thief of only 
average ability be likely to make his way un- 
noticed past any possible servants and gain 
ingress. The loot to be picked up in a small 
fourth-story room would not repay him for 
the grave risk of discovery and arrest. Some 
all-powerful motive, reasoned Dirck, must 
have brought an extraordinary criminal 
thither. Nor could he guess at any such 
motive except the bag of jewelry. But how 
could anyone over here know or even guess at 
its existence? 


pee. Dirck wandered out into the 
open. He sought a livery stable, hired a 
horse and soon was elimbing the steeply 
winding slope of forest mountainside which 
leads to the airy plateau at the crest. The 
sheer beauty of the road and the need of 
guiding his horse at sharp turns and pitches 
brought Lanier’s mind back to reality. The 
first part of the climb led upward through 
cathedral-like eucalyptus forests rising above 


Chenois, Gibraltar- 
like in its likeness to 
a sway-backed elephant, and with the waves 
creaming at its feet. He was gathering his 
reins to ride on when a fluttering and slap- 
ping sound, almost above his head, made 
him look up. -A pine tree stood lofty and 
alone in a cleared space at the gap between 
forest and farmland. In one of the upper- 
most branches flapped and struggled a large 
bird. It was a falcon. A second glance 
told Dirck that it was entangled in an outjut 
of twigs. A narrow strip of leather fastened 
to one of its legs had meshed itself among 
the twigs, probably when the bird alighted 
on the branch. 

More than once since his arrival in Algeria 
Dirck had seen visitors and natives amuse 
themselves with eager zest at the old sport of 
falconry, which has never died out in North- 
ern Africa and which English and Americans 
are beginning to take up. This prisoner evi- 
dently was a trained falcon whose jess— 
leash—had broken while the bird was at rest 
on its owner’s wrist. As it bore no hood, the 
escape had been made just as the falcon had 
returned to the wrist or just as it was about 
to be launched on its prey. 

The bird was struggling with ever greater 
vehemence to break free from the swinging 
twigs that held fast its jess. This struck 
Dirck as peculiar. A prisoned wild thing will 
almost always try frantically to escape. But 
on failing to get away it usually slumps into a 
dull apathy. It was not natural that this 
falcon—a tame and trained bird—should 
strive harder and harder to wrench free. 


S DIRCK looked on, perplexed, a huge 

form drifted between him and the sun. 

On widespread wings floated a giant Atlas 
eagle, perhaps eight feet from tip to tip. 

The eagle had seen the helpless falcon amid 
the pine boughs, and was circling lower and 
lower for a swoop on the enmeshed thing. 
The captive, itself a bird of prey, knew well 
what was in store for it from that swoop. 
Tor the great eagle is the only creature an 
Algerine falcon fears. 

On freak impulse Dirck spurred over to 
the tree. Its lowest limbs were some distance 
above his head. The trunk was too wide for 
shinning. With a word to his tired horse he 
stood up in the saddle, the spirit of the rescue 
making his blood dance gayly. Then gaug- 
ing his distance, he. sprang upward. 

His hands met around the lowest limb of 
the pine, which sagged perilously under his 
weight. With a heave he drew himself up 
on it. Thence it was a matter of entire ease 
.to climb from limb to limb toward the 
struggling falcon. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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‘“-Topay women are better groomed, just as 
they are healthier and more efficient than 
evcr before. Their skins, particularly, are 
kept clear, fresh, youthful. Pond’s two de- 
lightful Creams are responsible for thou- 
sands of lovely complexions.” 


RS. Livingston Fairbank, whose hair 

and eyes are of that lovely golden 

brown the French call chdétaigne, and whose 

fresh complexion has the tone and quality of 

a girl’s, is an outstanding social leader in the 
second largest city in America. 

One may always recognize her winsome 
smile in her box at the Chicago Opera. One 
sees her at the Twelfth-night Balls which 
mark the height of the social season. And her 
Sunday evening musicales, at which one meets 
and hears a distinguished company of artists 
and musicians, mingling with the music-lovers 
of Society, are occasions of rare delight. 

Mrs. Fairbank had justreturned from Palm 
Beach when I encountered her on the Boule- 
vard one March morning. 


“How could you leave blue sea and magno- 
lias for this—dust, soot and gales?”’ I asked 
her, gesturing at the atmosphere. ‘“‘They’re 
disastrous to one’s skin. And the water, too, 
which seems to get harder every day. But you 
seem to thrive on it all!” I added. “You're 
like a Dorothy Perkins rose this morning. 
Did Palm Beach teach you a new secret?” 


“No,” laughed Mrs. Fairbank. “I didn’t 
need to go to Palm Beach to learn how to care 
for my skin. When you’ve lived in Chicago as 
long as I you’ll know you can have a perfectly 
good complexion—even a lovely one—right 
here, in spite of unfriendly elements.” 


“What do you do,” I begged her, “to keep 
so unblemished in the midst of soot and dust ?”’ 





: I JUST use Pond’s Two Creams,” an- 

swered Mrs. Fairbank, “the very same 
two that I found so many of my friends were using and that 
are responsible for thousands of lovely complexions every- 
where. A simple method—requiring only a few moments 
each day. The busiest women use it.” And then she told 
ne how:—Every day and more frequently than once if you 
have been out a great deal, cleanse your face, neck, throat, 














THE TWO CREAMS society women are using today 
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MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 


Berore her marriage into a Chicago family 
whose wealth and prominence date from pioneer 
days, she was Miss Miriam Patterson of the Far 
West. She is today a leading favorite in Chicago’s 


most exclusive social set, both because of her. 


social charms and her lovely lyric soprano voice 
which was trained in this country and abroad. 


To the right, the Gothic mantel in the music- 
room of her apartment at 999 Lake Shore Drive, 
which commands a superb view of Lake Michi- 
gan. To the left, on Mrs. Fairbank’s dressing 
table, stand jars of Pond’s Two Creams. 


7 £ 


Among the other women of distinguished posi- 

tion who have expressed enthusiasm for the 

Ponda’s method are 

Her Majesty, Marie, the Queen of Roumania; 

The Lady Diana Manners; Mrs. Reginald 

C. Vanderbilt; Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop; 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Sr. 
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NGSTON FAIRBANK 


arms and hands with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Let it stay on a few moments. Remove every 
vestige with a soft cloth which reveals how 
much dirt the pure oils of this delicate cream 
have brought from the depths of your pores. 
Do it all over again. Now close the pores with 
a dash of cold water or a light massage with ice. 

If your skin is dry, use more Pond’s Cold Cream 
after cleansing, before retiring, and leave it on all 
night. Your skin will be softened, yet toned to 
elasticity, too. And how white and soft your hands! 
If your skin is oily, paradoxical as it may seem, 
Pond’s Cold Cream, used lavishly and wiped off, 
will free the pores from all accumulated oils, as only 
such a light cream can do. 


b ben complementary step in the Pond’s Method of 
skin care, is to smooth over the skin of your 
face, throat and hands, now cleansed and revivified, 
a gossamer of Pond’s Vanishing Cream which van- 
ishes instantly. It gives your skin a soft even-toned 
finish, a new lustre. It protects it—denying the 
power of wind and sun to coarsen and burn, of city 
soot and dust to scratch and mar the fineness of its 
texture. And it keeps the soft whiteness of your 
hands! 

Now, too, your powder and rouge go on with a 
smoothness and blend with a natural charm that 
leaves no further need to worry about a shiny nose, 
or that blotchy, artificial look. So always use it be- 
fore powdering and before going out. 

Try Pond’s for yourself. The unfailing results 
which have commended this method to Mrs. Fair- 
bank and the loveliest, most perfectly groomed 
Society leaders everywhere, will also endear these 
Creams to you. 


Free Offer Mail this coupon for free tubes of these 


two creams and a little folder telling how to use them. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams. 
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To discerning motortsts, all that need be said of the |; 
luxurious new Willys-Knight Six is the fact that 77] 
has the only type of szx-cy/inder automobile engine 
ever invented that actually and literally grows 
—w smoother and more powerful with use - 


- That said, nothing need be added! re 


WELLYS-OV ERILAND Lac., Getlede:, - ++ WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co. Ltd.s, Toronto, Canada 
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As he swarmed upward he heard a shout 
{rom somewhere beyond. Glancing back he 
saw two riders galloping toward him from 
across the plateau. One was a native in a 
white burnoose. The other was a girl, yellow 
aired, boyishly slender and in white riding 
cuit. On her wrist dangled part of a rotted 
falcon jess. 

There was no time for more than that 
quick glance, for the falcon was just above 
lim, and the eagle had narrowed his circles for 
the swoop. What was to be done must be 
done with all speed, unless his quixotic climb 
were to go for nothing. Ina second or so he 
vas on the limb where cringed the falcon. 
As Dirck had drawn near, the bird had 
ceased its vain struggling. Bracing himself, 
the man swung outward and broke free the 
decayed leathern cord that bound the captive 
to the bough. 

He tried to toss the falcon loose, that it 
might fly from the impending doom above it. 
But the bird would not fly. It was too wise 
to pit its speed and skill against an Atlas 
eagle at such close quarters. It took its only 
possible chance. Cowering in Dirck’s hand 
it refused to stir from that refuge. Touched 
by its trust in him, Dirck thrust the falcon 
into the breast of his shirt and began to climb 
downward toward the man and the girl, who 
were just reining in under the tree. 


UT the great eagle of Africa is not a farm- 

yard chicken, to be driven with impunity 
from its prey or to be balked of a meal it has 
worked for. Ina flare of rage that banished 
its normal aversion to coming near humans, 
the giant bird swooped. Straight for the 
fast-descending Lanier it drove. A cry from 
the girl below warned Dirck of his danger. 
Gripping with his legs the thick branch he 
had climbed down to, he shielded his face 
with his left hand. With his right he smote at 
the charging eagle. 

The curved beak sheared through his shirt 
and gouged deep into his forearm. One graz- 
ing wing athwart his half-protected head 
made him see a Roman candle display. But 
his fist, landing flush on the plumaged chest 
of the eagle, knocked the aggressor backward 
and far out from the tree trunk, destroying 
the poised balance. Dirck took advantage of 
this brief respite to swarm lower, his head 
singing, the blood oozing through his rent 
sleeve. He kept close to the trunk, where 
the thicker foliage must cramp his foe’s attack. 

Twice the eagle dashed at him. Twice the 
man braced himself and fought off the giant 
creature, which was hampered by lack of 
wing space. Then Dirck came to the lower- 
most branch. From thence, he must let him- 
self down by the hands, and chance a drop 
onto the soft pine needles below. The Arab 
and the girl were calling to him excitedly. 
He had no time to note their jumbled words, 
and the bang on his head had deaf- 
ened him. 

As he caught the limb with 
both hands to swing down- 
ward the eagle attacked. 
[Tere there was no dense 
ioliage to impede the 
‘ush. Straight for the 
man it swooped. In- 
stinctively Dirck’s left 
arm shot out, fingers 
wide in an effort to seize 
the eagle by the neck 
and thus avert the ter- 
rible beak thrust. His 
fingers closed around thé 
feathered throat, and he 
sought to brace himself on the 
limb with his legs, while with his 
‘ree hand he tried to block the win- 
nowing strokes of the wings. But at feel of 
the grip on its throat, the eagle lurched back- 
ward and outward with all its frenzied 
strength in a struggle to tear free. Its 
weight and impetus were too much for the 
ill-braced man on the limb. Out pitched 
Dirck, his fingers releasing their throat hold 
as he fell. Like a vast green tidal wave, the 
ground surged upward to meet him. 


UT of much darkness into much light 
drifted Dirck Lanier. He drifted by de- 
grees, many centuries of dull sleep seeming 
to intervene. As he became more and more 
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aware of the light he was vaguely sorry he 
had not stayed in the darkness. For there 
was a throbbing pain in his head that grew 
more acute with each new atom of sun glare. 
He opened his ton-heavy eyelids with great 
difficulty, and blinked around him. Every- 
where was that worldful of brightness. He 
was in the center of it. 


HEN he saw he was ina whiteroom. The 

knowledge did not interest him. Again 
he shut his eyes, to keep the light out of his 
racked brain. Gradually he began to remem- 
ber what had happened. But memory 
stopped short at the point where he had 
swung out into space when the eagle had 
wrenched him from his hold on the limb. He 
had been knocked senseless. The pain in his 
head told him that. This annoyingly white 
room must be in a hospital. Here he had 
been brought by passers-by. Probably by 
that girl with yellow hair and her white- 
burnoosed dragoman. 

There were people in the room. He could 
hear a faint murmur of voices above the 
ringing in his ears. Yes, and they were 
speaking English, American English at that. 
Why should officials or attendants of an 
Algiers hospital be talking his own language 
to one another and with his own accent? It 
was almost worth looking into. Again the 
eyelids went up. 

This time his gaze concentrated enough to 
see he was not in a hospital at all, but in the 
airily furnished upper room of a private 
house. Through the curtained window he 
could see the harbor and the city far be- 
neath. That must mean he was in one of the 
four white Grecian-temple villas, amid dark 
cypress trees, that crowned the hilltop, a fur- 
long or more above the loftiest of the hill 
hotels. :, 

Idle smoking-room gossip concerning these 
zerie mansions came back to him. He re- 
membered hearing that two of them were 
owned by rich French dignitaries, that a 
third was occupied by an Englishwoman of 
rank, and that the fourth had been rented 
for the winter to Harvey Winston, a former 
New York banker who had come hither with 
his daughter to escape the asthma, which had 
followed him even to the Riviera. Winston, 
he seemed to remember hearing, had taken 
up his abiding place in Paris after retiring 
from business some fifteen years earlier. 


OW apparently Dirck had been tossed by 
fate into Winston’s villa. It annoyed 
him. The flash of annoyance helped to clear 
his head and his vision. It enabled him to note 
for the first time that a woman was leaning 
above him, a woman or a child, he was not 
certain which. Very dainty and winsome she 
was, with her flower face tanned by the 
Algiers sun and with her big, dark eyes and 
and her crown of loose-piled, corn- 
colored hair. She was wearing a 
boyish white riding suit. 
Her face was full of eager 
solicitude as she bent 
above him. Their eyes 
met. As she saw the 
patient’s gaze fixed on 
her with worried curi- 
osity her own anxious 
look merged into a 
smile that did all man- 
ner of delightful things 
to her eyes and lips and 
woke to life a bevy of 
dimples in her bronzed 
cheeks. 
She turned toward the room’s 
two other occupants with an air 
of triumph that was more that of a 
happy child than of a grown woman. “ He’s 
come to himself, doctor,” she whispered elat- 
edly, “just as you said he would. He ——” 
“Feeling better, eh?’ spoke up the doctor, 
raising his voice to the stridently cheerful 
note used in addressing the possibly deliri- 
ous. ‘That’s good. Not a thing to worry 
about. Just a mild concussion. Now then, 
without exerting yourself, just tell me your 
name and where you are stopping, and after 
that you can rest. I need the name and ad- 
dress for my report.” 


(Continued on Page 53 











































Growing Children Need 


QUICK 


this rich breakfast 


QUAKER—Savory, flavory, delicious 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes! 











ERE is the “oats and milk” breakfast 

authorities say no growing child should 
be denied—cooked, ready and served as 
quickly as plain toast. 


Because of lack of time, many mothers were 
serving oats too seldom. So Quaker Oats ex- 
perts perfected Quick Quaker, a new kind of 
Quaker Oats. 








As an emergency food, no other breakfast 
surpasses. As an early morning enticement, 


none compares. Rich, full flavored and enticing, it tempts the 
most indifferent appetite. 


All the fine Quaker flavor is retained, all the luscious smooth- 
ness. The grains are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They 
cook faster. That’s the only difference. 


Order Quick Quaker today—you will be delighted. 


Remember, your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 


Standard full size and weight packages — 










Medium: 1% pounds 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 















uick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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Use Colgates— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 











“Lucky thing I brought my tube, Dad.” 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth, for 
when tooth troubles start, serious results 
may follow. Health, good looks and hap- 
piness can be ruined by decaying teeth. 
Give yourself and your family a chance to 
escape disease by the most effective and 
inexpensive method in the world—pre- 
vention. 


Take Colgate’s with you wherever you go. Many 
even keep a tube in their desks to use at mid- 
day, particularly people who smoke. 


Science proves that many dread diseases are trace- 


Free—Generous trial tube 
C_ a, 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 472 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 





SY a I Se A 


Address 





(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 


CLEANS 
TEETH rHe RIGHT 





able to tooth decay. Because of this, preventive 
dentistry is sweeping the country. Dentists every- 
where are trying to prevent tooth trouble and 
thus prevent much sickness. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream is closely connected with this 
modern move for better teeth and better health. 


“Washes”, Polishes and Protects 


Colgate’s is a preventive dentifrice—safe, effec- 
tive, and pleasant to use because of its delightful 
flavor. It removes causes of tooth decay by the 
gentle “washing” action of its non-gritty chalk 
and tasteless soap. These are the two ingredients 
that authorities say are most important in a 
dentifrice. 


Of course there are no curative claims for 
Colgate’s. No tooth paste or powder can cure. 
That is a dentist’s function. Colgate’s keeps your 
teeth clean, and cleanliness is the best preven- 
tive measure known. 


Right for Your Teeth 


Colgate’s conforms to the modern scientific idea 
of what a good dental cream should be. It is 
made right and priced right — and it -is on sale 
today at your favorite store—25c for a large tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


June, 1925 
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d Teeth Invite 
- Catching” Diseases 


nsceisinananneeeate® 
Expert Says Clean Mouth 
rotects Against the 


Dreaded Ailments 
gianni 






Do you think it absurd to say that’ con- 
tagious diseases can result from bad 
teeth? There is plenty of scientific sup- 
port forthe statement that bad teeth may 
lead to even more serious afflictions. 
Some years ago an authority stated: 
“Ninety-four per cent. of school 
absentees suffer from toothache 
and other dental ailments which 
make them prey to scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria and other 
contagious diseases, while the six 
per cent. whose oral conditions 
are good, are physically sound, 
mentally alert and practically im- 
mune from disease.” 
Conditions are steadily improving. 
Educators are trying to make everyone 
see the great importance of proper care 
of theteeth. School surveys have shown 
that mental development as well as 
physical, suffers when children’s teeth 
are bad. 
The move for better teeth is sweeping 
the country. Big industrial firms, in- 
surance companies, and other institu- 
tions, have established dental service 
for their workers. Conditions are im- 
proving—but they still are bad. Much 
must yet be done. 


Boy scouts know the importance of 
caring for their teeth. 

Here is a scoutmaster instructing four 
scouts in the safe method of tooth 
hygiene. 
















Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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Dirck, once more shakily on guard, made 
answer: ‘‘My name is Howard Wark Verrill. 
I live in New York. My Algiers address is 
Hotel Regence, Place du Gou “f 





“ O?” FAIRLY thundered Harvey Win- 

ston, shoving his‘ way past the physi- 
cian, his ruddy face aglow with delighted 
greeting. ‘‘ Howard Verrill? You don’t say 
so! Why, boy, I was godfather at your chris- 
tening, and a hot spat I had with your dad 
over your name too. He wanted to call you 
Harvey Winston Verrill, and I stood out for 
calling you Howard Wark Verrill after your 
mother’s father. I knew she wanted it. Well, 
well, WELL! Howie Verrill! Lad, it’s more 
than sixteen years since I’ve seen you. I’d 
never have known you. Frankly, you’re 
twice as good-looking as you ever gave 
promise to be.” 

Deaf to the doctor’s hints that his patient 
be not stirred up any further, Winston blun- 
dered on. “I oughtn’t to be so surprised,” 
he explained. “Because your dad wrote me 
two or three months ago to be on the look- 
out for you. He said you were sailing for 
Paris pretty soon, and he was going to join 
you there later and maybe hunt me up in 
Algiers. Is he with you at the Regence?” 

“No, sir,” said Dirck, in a daze from 
which he tried to rally his troubled wits. 
“No; he isn’t. And I’d—I’d rather he 
didn’t know just yet that I’m here.” - 

“H’m!” commented Winston. “‘ You and 
he still have your little spats, hey? I gath- 
ered so from some of the things he’s said 
now and then in his letters. Too bad! And 
now you’re disciplining him by running over 
here and leaving no address? That’s silly, 
lad. Well, it’s none of my business. But now 
you’re here, you’re going to stay here. I 
mean you’re going to let me send to the 
Regence for your things; and you’re going 
to stay with us for the rest of the season. 
That isn’t an invitation. It’s a royal com- 
mand. I—by the way, Howard, I’ve no 
manners at all. I clean forgot. This is my 
daughter, Fay. It was her falcon you were 
catching when you fell. Fay, this is Barrison 
Verrill’s boy. The more I see him the more 
he looks like his father. I’d have recognized 
him myself in another five minutes without 
his saying who he was.”’ 


AY advanced again to the bedside. She 

held out her hand in boyish greeting. As 
Dirck’s numb fingers closed over her cool 
little palm he found himself avoiding the 
level glance of her dark eyes. He had an in- 
sane yearning to catch that soft hand in both 
of his own and to cry out to her that he was 
an impostor, that her eyes made him feel as 
though he were in church, that he could not 
stoop to accept under false colors this word- 
less greeting of hers, nor, for her sake, the 
blatant hospitality of 
her father. 
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There was an odd look far back in her deep 
eyes, a look he could not read. 

Wide-eyed, and with brain busy, Dirck 
Lanier, after the doctor had shooed the 
father and daughter out of the room, lay on 
the cool white bed in the cool dim room. 
Forgotten was the steadily diminishing pain 
in his head. His mind was too busy with 
more important things for him to trouble 
himself with mere physical ache. He was 
fighting down a senseless desire to leave 
this white villa at once, and to see no more 
of these people on whom he was imposing 
himself under the name of a dead man. He 
was ashamed of the impulse which had led 
him to keep up the impersonation and to 
accept in Howard Verrill’s name their ur- 
gence that he remain at the villa as their 
guest. 


HEN his new-found reasoning powers 
came to the fore. He was down to his last 
few express checks. Live he ever so meagerly 
at the Regence, it was only a question of a 
short time before he would be penniless and 
with no means to get away from this land of 
exile. By staying on as the Winstons’ guest 
his fiscal problem would at least remain in 
abeyance for a time. If necessary, at the end 
of his visit, he could pawn all his effects, ex- 
cept the black bag’s treasured contents, and 
could ship home second-class. This visit 
would give him breathing space. Also it 
would give him decent food and plenty of it. 
If Howard Verrill in person had been there 
and had accepted the invitation which Dirck 
had accepted for himself in Howard’s name, 
he knew well that the Winstons would have 
had a far less agreeable guest. Howard could 
have been reljed upon to drink far too much, 
to be blatant and coarse, and in all prob- 
ability to have been caught cheating at 
cards. Dirck.could not well imagine a more 
disgusting house companion for a dainty 
slip of a girl like Fay Winston than the gross 
Verrill. 

At thought of the girl came a flash of stark 
honesty into the sophistry Dirck was weav- 
ing about his acceptance. He realized to his 
dismay that he had been on the point of 
refusing her noisy father’s invitation when 
her handclasp and her soft voice and her 
level look had seconded that invitation. 
Then through no conscious volition of his 
own Dirck had heard himself babbling the 
acceptance. He scoffed mightily now at the 
thought that he was staying here for other 
reason than for cash saving and for physical 
comforts. Yet that odd spark of honesty was 
hard to quench with sneers. Unbidden, his 
memory conjured up a flower face, set in a 
mass of wavy yellow hair, and of two great 
dark eyes as frank and clean asa child’s. 

He strove to bolster his logic by assuring 
himself that the news of Howard Verrill’s 

staying as a guest at 





The crazy mood 
passed before he had 
time to play the fool. 
Almost instantly hewas 
himself again. What 
was this level-eyed wisp 
of a girl, anyhow, but 
just another woman? 
Another Maida Cro- 
well! Another stich 
girl as had taught him 
that women regard men 
as fair game to be 
fooled and hoodwinked. 
Women were all alike. 
Why should he not give 
this one a dose of her 
own feminine medicine 
by allowing the decep- 
tion to go on? It was 
just by chance that her 
eyes had that clean, 
honest, childlike look 








the Winstons’ Algiers 
villa for some weeks 
would be the surest way 
to smother any possi- 
ble later suspicion that 
Verrill was dead and 
that Dirck Lanier lived 
on in his stead—this, in 
case Verrill had broken 
hispromiseand blabbed 
to traveling acquaint- 
ances in his cups about 
the exchange of pass- 
ports, 


WO hours later, 

moderately steady 
on his feet and with the 
headache reduced to 
the point of bearable- 
ness, Dirck went down- 
stairs and out onto the 
veranda overlooking 
the harbor. 








in them. Sullenly he 
met her glance. 

“You must stay with us, here at Es 
Semme,” she said. ‘My father is bored to 
death, with nobody but me to talk to. He 
needs another man to bully. Please stay.” 

“Thanks,” said Dirck. “T’ll be mighty 
glad to. If it isn’t an imposition—which it 
is. Thank you both.” He checked himself. 


Fay Winston was sit- 
ting there alone, read- 
ing. At his step she jumped up and came 
forward to meet him. She had changed her 
riding suit for a flimsy white house dress that 
took away the hint of boyishness from her 
appearance and made her stature seem less 
childlike. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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about 
bicarbonate of soda 


Your physician will tell you that purity and 
palatability are of great importance—espe- 
cially in any oft-used product, such as bicar- 
bonate of soda. 


There is one way to be certain that the 
bicarbonate of soda you buy is pure and 
pleasant to take—insist on Squibb’s Bicar- 
bonate of Soda (Sodium Bicarbonate) in 
original Squibb packages, at your druggist’s. 


Millions of packages of Squibb’s Bicar- 
bonate of Soda are sold annually—a popu- 
larity which is due to its extreme purity. 
This freedom from impurities, which impart 
the bitter taste you have so long associated 
with the ordinary product, makes Squibb’s 
Bicarbonate of Soda pleasant to take. It 
will not irritate the stomach. It is of highest 
medicinal value. 


In addition to Squibb’s Bicarbonate of 
Soda, insist on Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless), 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil (vitamin tested), 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt (Special), Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia (free from earthy taste) and 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. All Squibb Products 
are made to meet the most exacting demands 
of the medical profession. Physicians every- 
where approve them. At druggists’. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 


SQUIBB 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS— Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
















































FROZEN 


ee, & 


SALADS ? 


oul find them easy 


to prepare this NEW WAY~ 


For dainty lunches and teas—for quick suppers 
these hot days—for outings and picnics—there’s 


nothing more delicious than a frozen fruit salad. 


And really nothing easier to prepare—if you do 


it this simple way. 


: Just pack acan of DEL MONTE Sliced Peaches 
or Peach Halves, Crushed Pineapple, Pears, Apri- 
cots, Berries, Fruits for Salad—any variety you 
wish—in an ordinary bucket, with equal parts of 


chopped ice and ¢oarse or ice cream salt, in 
Then forget it for three hours. 


layers. 


After that, take out the can—dip it for just an 
instant in hot water—punch an airhole in one end 
of the can—cut off the other end as shown in the 
diagram—and there it is—ready for service—on 
lettuce with mayonnaise—the most cooling sum- 
mer salad you ever tasted. And equally delightful 


as a simple dessert. 


Only one precaution. This is distinctly a DEL 
MONTE suggestion. If you say DEL MONTE you 
are sure of the right results, because the fruit is 
always of the same consistency—the syrup is always 
rich enough to freeze perfectly—and more impor- 
tant, to taste right without other additions, just as 


it comes frozen from the can. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—Three hours is best for freezing, as fruit 


then turns out in a perfect cylinder. 


If you prefer it harder, 


use more salt or freeze it longer; if softer—less salt or shorter 
freezing. A trial or two will show how to get just the results 


you prefer. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


“The DEL MONTE Fruit 
Book,” just published, not 
only describes this new 
method of preparing frozen 
dainties, but also contains 
a great number of other 
fruit recipes—the picked 
favorites of America’s best 
known cooking authori- 
ties. For your free copy, 
address Department 25A, 
California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Pack one can Det 
Monte Fruit in an 


ordinary bucket— 
between equal layers of 
chopped ice and coarse or 
ice cream salt 











Let starid 3 hours. 

Take out can. Dip 

for an instant in 
hot water; punch hole in 
bottom; then open. cutting 
around side closely under 
top as shown below. 








Turn out a firm 
cylinder of frozen 
fruit — ready for 


tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- 
ties 
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“Ought you to have come down so soon?” 
she asked. “Daddy was going to look in on 
you as soon as he gets back from the club. 
The doctor told us to let you sleep till then. 
Sit down. You can lean back so and 4 

“T don’t need to play invalid any longer,” 
he assured her. “I’m on my feet again. I 
doubt if I could run a hundred yards just 
now on those same feet in anything like 
record time. But they’re all right for ordi- 
nary use. I’m sorry I put you to 





of course, but your own. Is your mother 
coming over with your father when he joins 
you?” she concluded with a startlingly swift 
change of theme. 

“No,” said Dirck shortly. “‘My mother is 
dead.” 

“Oh, forgive me. I didn’t know. I 
thought daddy said ’ Her voice trailed 
away under the genuine distress in his 
averted face. 

He was wrestling in a quandary. 





such a lot of bother.” es eee To save his soul he could not 








“You didn’t,” she denied. 
“That’s the answer to that. 
It was splendid of you to 
risk your life for Fathma 
the way you did. I'll 
never forget ——” } 

“Fathma?” he que- | 
ried, embarrassed by her \ 
frank praise. “‘Oh, you 
mean the falcon. I was 
wondering if Fathma was 
some native beauty. Well, I 
hope I didn’t squash her under 
me, did I, when I tumbled?” 


Mic IAM 


“No, she wasn’t hurt a bit. I’m Me 


ever so glad. I’m tremendously fond of her, 
you see. She is one of the best-trained hawks 
out here. Daddy bought her for me the week 
we got to Algiers. She belonged to Mas- 
soud—our dragoman, you know, the man 
who was with me this morning. By the way, 
Massoud brought home your horse.” 

‘“‘T wonder you didn’t have me sent to the 
hospital,”’ he said. ‘It would have been so 
much simpler for you and saved you such a 
lot of bother. And it’s still kinder in both of 
you to want me to stay here with you for a 
few days. It ——” 

““We don’t,” she corrected him. “‘ We want 
you tostay here with us till we leave for Amer- 
ica late in April. And it isn’t kind in us either. 
Daddy is frankly bored with me, after our 
being here alone all these months. You 
must write a line to the Regence manager, 
and we’ll send down for your luggage.” 


“°LL go there for it myself if you don’t 

mind,” heanswered. “‘I’llgo first thing to- 
morrow morning. I must get something out 
of the hotel safe myself. I don’t like to write 
for it.” 

“T’m glad you’re willing to wait till morn- 
ing,” said Fay. ‘‘Two cruise ships touched 
here today, the Rotterdam and the Duilio. 
That means the streets and roads will be 
crowded with processions of cars and cabs 
filled with visitors. The hotels and all the 
shops will be jammed, too; and the prices will 
soar everywhere. The moment a cruise ship 
is sighted the prices go up and the streets 
are thronged. It isn’t pleasant to drive 
through the city on such days or to do any 
shopping. We are better off at Es Semme.” 

“Is Semme?” he echoed, puzzled. 

“It’s the name the villa’s owner gave it,” 
she expounded. “It’s Arabic for Paradise.”’ 

He laughed, then said: ‘By the way, I 
can’t dress for dinner unless I get my clothes 
from the Regence tonight. Will you forgive 
me for dining in riding togs?”’ 

“Of course. But you speak of going to the 
Regence for them. Didn’t you say just now 
you were at the St. George?” 

“T used to be there,” he told her. “TI left 
a while ago and went to the Regence.” 

““Oh, I see.” 

“T’m afraid you do,” he replied. “One 
doesn’t make such a change from choice. I 
might tell you profoundly that I moved down 
into the town to study native life at close 
quarters or that I preferred plain comfort to 
crowded and noisy flashiness. But you 
wouldn’t believe it. I moved to the Regence 
because I was broke.” 


“ T)ROKE?”’she repeated amusedly. “ With 
Mr. Barrison Verrill and all his money 
behind you?” 

“Very far behind me,” said Dirck. 
“That’s the trouble.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” she corrected herself. 
“You're ‘disciplining’ him, I think daddy 
said. Does that mean you’re punishing him 
by letting yourself go short of money and 
living in cheap quarters? Do you really 
think it will punish him as much as it pun- 
ishes you? Not that it’s anybody’s business, 


remember whether Howard 
Verrill’s mother was living or 
dead. Then came a swirl 
of adventurous spirit 
which called to him to go 
through with the farce. 
At worst, he could but 
be kicked out as an im- 
postor. Until then he 
would play the game as 
the cards fell. 
The talk drifted to more im- 
personal themes. Presently 
man and maid found themselves 
chatting as though they had known 
each other for years, and it was a distinct jar 
to Dirck when Harvey Winston came bust- 
ling in from his hour of tennis and proceeded 
to monopolize the conversation. Annoyed at 
himself for his own annoyance at the inter- 
ruption, Dirck made excuse to telephone the 
Regence that he would not be back there 
that night and asking that his bill be ready 
on his arrival in the morning. 


ote when he arrived at the hotel at ten in 
the morning his bill was not ready. He had 
run down to the Regence with Fay, who had 
a few minutes’ shopping to do in the Euro- 
pean quarter. He left her in the motor in 
front of the hotel and went in to do his final 
packing and settle his score. Instantly he 
could see there was unusual excitement 
throughout the entresol. Groups of men were 
gathered in eager converse. Women were 
talking excitedly to one another with wealth 
of gesture. The servants scuttled to and fro 
as in panic. Four gay-uniformed gendarmes 
were standing near the desk. 

With the instinct of the hunted, Dirck 
Lanier turned to bolt. Then steeling himself, 
he faced around and walked to the con- 
cierge’s desk. Assuredly there would be no 
such commotion as this had nothing more 
dramatic happened than the discovery of his 
identity and the fact that he had with him a 
bag of jewelry which legally was not his. 

Angry at his own newborn timidity he 
went forward briskly. Halfway across the 
foyer his walk changed to something akin to 
arun. For the safe’s outer door stood wide 
open. Kneeling before it was a mechanic. 
Above the kneeling man towered an officer 
of the gendarmerie. 

At sight of Dirck the concierge ceased to 
putter from side to side of the mechanic and 
hurried forward to meet him. ‘Oh, m’sieu’,” 
prattled the man in French, wringing his 
hands, “what horror! What desolation! 
Crest daffreux, nom dun pipe! M’siew’ has 
heard?” 

“No,” returned Dirck in the same lan- 
guage, his heart and his stomach sick unto 
nausea with nameless dread at sight of the 
open safe; ‘‘what’s the matter? Has the 
safe been robbed?” 


“QUT no, m’sieu’, grace au bon Dieu! Not 

robbed—but aimost so. Do me the honor 
to listen. It is at two o’clock this morning. 
Nobody comes in since one. Perhaps nobody 
will come in until morning. I am very weary. 
I leave the desk and I go to the back room 
yonder for a wink or two on the couch, as is 
my custom when all are in for the night. 
You see I have long and tedious hours, and 
my sleep is broken and brief. So when I am 
able ” 

“Never mind your sleeping habits,” ex- 
horted Dirck. “Get on with the story. You 
say while you left the office unguarded and 
went to sleep i“ 

“By your pardon, m’sieu’, I said nothing 
of the sort. To resume—it is cold. The 
tramontana is blowing. I am chilly as I lie 
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Aren’t you tired of serving ham in the same 
old ways? Here are sixty new and tempting 
ways—ideas for luncheons, party spreads, eve- 
ning snacks and hearty dinner dishes. A whole 
range of suggestions for putting sparkle into 
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And there are many practical hints, too; how 
to cut a ham most economically; what vege- 
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there. I bethink me of my big coat on the 
hook behind the desk. I will get it and put 
it over me. I go to do so. I come out of the 
room in my stocking feet. Behold, a man is 
bending down in front of the safe!” 

“What?” 

“Yes, m’sieu’, a man, a thief. He is at 
work with tools. I cry out. Up he leaps like 
a wildcat. He has a handkerchief over his 
face, a gray handkerchief, m’sieu’, with holes 
in it. As I stand there, shouting, he strikes 
me on the head with an iron tool he is using. 
I am knocked down. Before I can get up he 
has fled. Many come running downstairs at 
my cry. But he is gone. We examine the 
safe. Almost he has cut through the outer 
lock. Had I not come out for my greatcoat 
he must have But, m’sieu’, that is not 
the worst. It is but the prelude.” 

“He didn’t get anything?” insisted Dirck, 
his heart beginning to beat normally again. 

“Of a certainty, no, m’sieu’. How can he, 
when he has not yet cut through the lock? 
Moreover, we examine. All is in there as we 
left it. But as I tell m’sieu’, that is but the 
prelude—the least of the mishaps of that 
accursed night. Listen.” 





ORE to avoid rudeness to the distressed 

little Frenchman than with any interest 
in the promised revelations, Dirck listened. 
Presently, from idle attention he stiffened to 
stark excitement at the melodramatically 
told tale. 

Shorn of its gestures and repetitions and 
its pauses for effect, this was the story gab- 
bled forth. by the concierge: One of the 
cruise ships had met with a minor mishap 
to its steering gear, which prevented it from 
sailing at dusk. Two or three hundred of its 
passengers elected to vary stateroom monot- 
ony by a night on shore. They stormed the 
city’s hotels, demanding rooms. The hotels 
already were full with their normal winter 
guests. The passengers had much trou- 
ble in securing rooms for a fraction of their 
number, even at cruise-ship prices. 

The Regence had taken a score of them, 
filling every available room and putting cots 
in the lounge and the billiard room. Then 
the manager chanced to remember that 
Lanier had phoned he would not occupy his 
room that night. He relet the room to a pas- 
senger who promised faithfully to disturb 
none of its effects. 

The passenger had left a call for seven in 
the morning. Unlike some of the guests on 
lower floors, he had not been disturbed by the 
two o’clock clamor over the attempt to rob 
the safe. At seven a femme de chambre had 
knocked at his door, repeating the knock 
several times, as there was no reply. 

A porter, passing along the fourth floor 
corridor, volunteered to go in and wake the 
sleeper if the chambermaid would get him 
the extra key. But there was 
no need of this key. The door 
was unlocked. 

The room was in dire confu- 
sion. The suitcases had been 
cut open and ransacked and 
their contents strewn every- 
where. Near the door his feet 
snarled in a rug, and with an 
overturned bedstand beside 
him, lay the room’s one-night 
occupant, dead, his skull 
smashed by some heavy instru- 
ment. 


VERY sign pointed to his 
having been awakened by 

the robber’s search among the 
suitcases and having sprung out 
of bed. The murderer had 
grappled him and had ham- 
mered him to death. The struggle appar- 
ently had taken place in darkness, or by only 
such faint glow as could penetrate the open 
window from the Place, four floors below. 
For the room’s lights were not switched on. 
“The slayer must have been a maniac, 
m’sieu’,” finished the concierge, ‘‘for he slit 
open the mattress and the pillows of the bed 
after he had killed that unfortunate—a 
maniac or else in search of something. Who 
can say? The doctors tell us the victim had 
been dead for perhaps six hours. That would 
mean that the hotel safe was attacked after 





the murder. Think, m’sieu’, two such felons 
in one hotel in one night—incroyable!” 

“Two?” thought Dirck confusedly. “‘ No— 
one. When he couldn’t find my black bag in 
my room he hunted for it in the safe. And 
if it hadn’t been for my crack on the head 
yesterday it would be Dirck Lanier dead up- 
stairs there now, not a stranger who hap- 
pened to be in my room.” 


HE realization sickened him. There could 

be no doubt in his mind as to the killer’s 
motive in robbing his room and then trying to 
rob the safe. No, nor in the zest wherewith 
the man had got rid of the supposed Lanier 
when the latter grappled him in the darkness. 
Again he remembered the Arab dragoman 
upon whom he had come in his room the 
preceding morning. 

“Someone knows I am here with ninety 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry,” he told 
himself. “And someone is risking death or 
prison to kill me and get it. Nobody on earth 
knew I had it, except Elbert, till he told the 
police. And the police don’t go that way to 
get back stolen goods. Elbert! It can’t be! 
But it can’t be anyone else.” 

His own impenetrable disguise as Howard 
Verrill, a disguise rendered presumably abso- 
lute by Verrill’s death, his clever flight across 
half the world—all this then had gone for 
nothing. He might as well have stayed 
where he was, in New York, and taken his 
medicine. His logic told him it was not in 
common sense that anyone should have 
solved the mystery, even scourged on to it 
by vengeful hate and by need of money as 
was Elbert Lanier. 

To the proprietor and to the gendarmes 
Dirck gave no hint of his suspicions. To him 
apparently the looting.of his room was as 
much of a mystery as to the police. He was 
loftily severe with the manager for reletting 
the room unlawfully, while Lanier was still 
paying for its use, and he talked sternly of 
damage suits, were any of his effects found 
injured. But nothing had been stolen from 
him. His clothes and his other things were 
in disarray, but none of them had been 
taken or injured. 

When Fay came back to the Regence from 
her brief shopping tour Dirck was waiting 
for her. On the sidewalk in front of him were 
his suitcases, patched together with ropes so 
as to hold his belongings intact. Inciden- 
tally, he gave sign of far larger girth than 
when he had gone in. For the black bag was 
buttoned tightly inside his coat at the front, 
where it could not catch the notice of any 
chance confederate of the robber. 

The girl glanced interestedly at the muti- 
lated suitcases as they were swung into the 
tonneau. Dirck saw the look. 

“Some hotel sneak thief took advantage 
of my absence last night,” he explained air- 
ily, “to get into my room and 
open my bags with a knife. It 
is a sad reflection on my shab- 
biness of wardrobe that “he 
didn’t find anything he thought 
was worth stealing.” 


IX INSISTED on taking 

the incident as a joke and 
laughed at her suggestion that 
he notify the police. He said 
nothing of the murder or of the 
attempt on the safe. But he 
let Fay do the bulk of the talk- 
ing during most of the drive. to 
Es Semme. His own mind was 
for once too busy to feel the 
odd attraction the girl was be- 
ginning to exert on him. 

Yes, he had been tracked 
across the Atlantic and across 
Europe and across the Mediterranean; he 
and the treasure bag he was guarding. The 
man who traced him had not called on the 
law for his arrest. Evidently his enemy 
preferred to play a lone hand in the hope of 
seizing for himself the jewelry. 

At Fay’s suggestion they took advantage of 
the morning’s loveliness to drive back of the 


. Kasbah and around by the heights before 


taking the upland road to the villa. Anyone 
following them on foot or on horseback must 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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HEN she was only a few weeks 

old, this little girl, Cecil Wood- 

man, had to be put on bottle 
feedings. Her mother tried various pre- 
pared formulas, all without success. 
Nothing would agree with the baby. 


Then the doctor recommended con- 
densed milk. They bought a can of Eagle 
Brand and gave her a feeding. It was the 
first meal Cecil had digested in weeks. 
After that they bought Eagle Brand by the 
case, for it became her regular mainstay. 


Today, three-year-old Cecil is as 
healthy and vital as she is charming. 
Straight and graceful, with strong mus- 
cles and good bones, she is an untiring 
little athlete. 

She is only one of thousands of chil- 
dren who owe their first healthy start 
in life to Eagle Brand. In fact Eagle 
Brand is the most successful baby food 
in the world because it is pure rich milk 
—a child’s most perfect food—com- 
bined with refined sugar by a special 
process which makes it exceptionally 
digestible. 

If you cannot nurse your baby, start 
him on Eagle Brand today—the food 
that has been tried and proved by moth- 
ers and doctors for three generations. 


If you like to compare your experi- 
ence with that of other mothers send 
for a copy of the new Borden booklet 
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What Other Mothers Say. You'll be 
keenly interested in the unsolicited let- 
ters, which have been selected from the 
thousands that pour into the Borden 
Company yearly. Another book, Baby’s 
Welfare, gives information on the care 
of your baby. Send the coupon for both. 
The Borden Company, 455 Borden Bldg., 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HEY had been reading a magazine advertise- 
ment about Listerine, the well-known anti- 
septic, and about its wonderful deodorizing 
power. It spoke of how Listerine removes onion 
odor and it challenged the reader to make this 
test: 
“Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. Douse on 
a little Listerine. The onion odor immediately dis- 
appears.” 


She was skeptical and bet that it couldn’t be 
done. He had seen it demonstrated before and set 
out to prove it to her. The girl lost her bet. But 
she gained a valuable bit of information. 
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“If you don't believe it, Pll show you!” 


— what Listerine does to onion odor 


Listerine zs a really remarkable deodorant. And 
Listerine advertising does not over-state the case. 


That is why so many thousands use it daily to 
combat halitosis (the medical term for unpleasant 
breath). And that is why so many thousands of 
women are coming to use it as a perspiration . 
deodorant. They just apply it clear. It is non- 
irritating, refreshing, does not stain garments and 
it does the work. 


Try it this way some day when you don’t have 
time for a tub or shower. It requires only a 
moment. You'll be delighted.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. 8S. A. 
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quickly be shaken off. As to being followed 
by car, several times Dirck looked carelessly 
back as they rounded some curve in the 
little-used upland road. No car was behind 
theirs. They were not trailed. 

He put the unsolvable problem from him, 
content to know his new move had unques- 
tionably blocked pursuit for the time. When, 
if ever, pursuit should catch 
up with him again he would 
be ready to meet it, face to 
face, foot to foot. Meantime 
the day was glorious, and he 
was seated close beside a girl 
who was beginning to enthrall 
his interest in spite of all his 
armor of cynicism. He pre- 
pared to enjoy the mo- 
ment and to let the 
future care for itself. 


HEY had cleared 

the town to south- 
ward and were breast- 
ing the ridge along 
which lay their home- 
ward route. Behind 
them stood the cream- 
colored citadel that 
crowned the native 
quarter, the Kasbah from whose =f 
foot the Quarter straggles downhill 3 
to the bay. <—F 

“Some day,” said Dirck as his = 
eyes fell on the citadel in a final backward 
look for possible pursuers, “I’m going through 
that ramshackle old monument to beauty. 
And I’m going to carry along a bit of dyna- 
mite and blow away the one thing that disfig- 
ures its architecture.” 

“What one thing?” 
odors?” 

“No, that funny square room that juts 
out all by icself to the left, a story above 
ground. That stuck-on room is an archiiec- 
tural crime.” 

“Tf you blow that room away, you’ll blow 
away all the historic part of the Kasbah that 
interests the world at large,’”’ she chided him. 
“That’s the Pavilion of the Fan.’’ 

When they reached Es Semme, Dirck went 
up to his own suite of rooms on the second 
floor under pretext of changing into more 
civilized clothes than the riding suit he still 
wore. There he took from under his loose 
coat the flat black bag. Carrying it tightly 
in his hand he made a round of the rooms, 
seeking a hiding place for it. There was no 
safe in the villa. He must rely on his own 
wit to secrete the bag. 

He paused as he began his quest, urging 
himself to open the bag and to go over its 
precious contents as of old in the effort to 
bring close to him again the memory of the 
dear dead woman who had cherished them. 
But, as ever of late, he found himself held 
back by that same strong disinclination. He 
half hated the jewels he had risked so much 
to save from Blundell and which now he was 
guarding at risk to his life. 

After circling the rooms carefully twice he 
was convinced that there was no cunningly 
devised nook or cranny where the bag could 
be safely hidden. Few rooms of modern 
architecture are equipped with caches. 


>? 


asked Fay. “The 


HE man sat down in his bedroom to think, 

his eyes still roaming about for a place 
where the bag might be tucked away. The 
furnishings of Es Semme had not been chosen 
by the Winstons. Harvey had leased the villa, 
furnished, from an Egyptian nobleman whose 
taste was founded on all that was worst in 
Vienna. While the Winstons had corrected 
the most glaring of the house’s blemishes in 
furniture, much that was atrocious had per- 
force been left as it was. Thus, at several 
spots on the white walls of Dirck’s rooms, 
hung large and vivid paintings of no estab- 
lished school of art, bordered with deep 
rococo frames of gilt. Dirck got up and ap- 
proached the largest and ugliest of these. It 
slanted well out from the wall. Perhaps be- 
hind it there might be room to stick the bag. 
There was. But from the doorway of the 
next room the black object was clearly vis- 
ible, tucked behind the outhanging frame. 
He sought another picture hanging close to 
a corner, where its rear was invisible from 


any angle. This he took down, meaning to 
hang the bag by a cord to its low-driven nail 
and then to replace the painting. The open 
space of wall revealed a round white disk of 
tin fixed into the stucco wall. The disk was 
perhaps fifteen inches in diameter. 

With his pocketknife Dirck cut through 
the film of paint at the disk’s edges. Then, 
inserting his knife 
blade in the tiny crev- 
ice, he began working 
it out from its setting. 
The task was easy. In 
less than a minute the 
disk was pried loose. 
Behind it was a circu- 
lar hole leading back for 
a foot or more till it con- 
nected with a chimney 
flue. Here apparently 
the house’s Egyptian 
owner had planned to 
run a pipe one day, to 
connect the flue with 
an ornate Vienna stove. 
The stove and the 
stovepipe had never 
been installed. 
















Dirck picked up the 


. -_ bag, laid it carefully in 


the foot of space behind the opening; 

then replaced the disk and hung the 

painting above it again. He was well 

pleased with his discovery. Anyone now 
might search the rooms without finding a 
clew to the bag’s abode. It was not likely 
that a searcher would take down all the pic- 
tures, after having glanced casually behind 
them. Even if he did so, the white painted 
disk was almost unnoticeable except by 
strong light and at a certain angle. Nor did 
it show casual signs of having been removed 
by him. _ 


T’S as secure as the Regence safe,” Dirck 
told himself in triumph; ‘more secure, 
because if the Regence concierge hadn’t hap- 
pened to forget his overcoat when he lay 
down Elbert would have my bag by now.” 
The reflection made him frown. Then he 
congratulated himself on his luck in finding 
such a cache for his treasure. He went down 
to lunch with a lighter heart than he had 
carried for weeks. 

There he found Fay and her father in the 
midst of a gay discussion. 

The girl turned to Dirck as he came in. 
“Daddy has one of his worst caravaning 
moods,” she said. ‘Every so often he gets 
them. They’re as sudden as sunstroke and 
twice as incurable. In fact, there’s no cure 
except to give way to them. Now he wants 
to celebrate your visit by all three of us 
caravaning to the gorges beyond Chiffa for 
a week. Did you ever go on a caravan trip, 
Mr. Verrill? It’s like a straw ride in jail.” 

“Tt is nothing of the sort,” cried Winston. 
“Tt’s the very pleasantest kind of camping 
de luxe. Pay no attention to my little girl, 
Howard. She loves to go caravaning. But 
she doesn’t want to pamper me by letting me 
know I’ve made a clever suggestion. How 
about you? Don’t you think it'll be fun? 
What do you say?” 


T’LL be all sorts of fun,” assented Dirck, 

judging rightly that both his hearers were 
keen on the proposed trip, despite Fay’s 
raillery. “I’m a hundred per cent for it. 
When do we start?” 

“Good boy!” approved Winston. “We 
start in about ten days or a fortnight. As 
soon as I can get hold of a good caravan 
master and have him fit out the expedition. 
I might have known you’d like the idea. You 
come honestly by your love for camping. 
Your dad was daft about it, ever since he and 
I were kids. Does he still hike for the wilder- 
ness every time he takes a vacation?” 

“T don’t—why, I suppose so,” said Dirck 
lamely; then catching himself up and con- 
tinuing with more assurance: “‘ As every man 
gets older I suppose he loses some of the zest 
for roughing it. My father used to do a good 
deal more camping in the old days than in 
his later years. But then de luxe caravaning 
is different from regular camp life. It 
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in just three minutes my skin was ready 


for sleep and for tomorrow. 


T WAS LATE. But I couldn’t bear to let my face, still 
infested with harsh dirt, touch the smooth, white pillow. 


Especially when I knew that in just “‘ 
utes” 


three golden min- 
I could be ready for sleep and for tomorrow with 


my face clean and soft as a child’s. 


For I have found a perfect way to remove the day’s 
dirt in this fragment of time—a perfect cold cream— 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s. 


So I smoothed a soft coat of this snowy cold cream over 
my tired, dust-abused face and when I| wiped it away it 
brought with it all of the dirt and seemed to smooth out 


many of the little lines as well. 


For Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream—so pure doctors prescribe it—soothes 
and relaxes my skin at the same time it cleanses. 


After this cleansing my skin could rest naturally and re- 


cover its rightful beauty. Morning found it revived 











HOW TO USE THOSE 
“* THREE 
GOLDEN MINUTES” 


Smooth a cool, restful 
coat of Daggett & 


Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream all over your face 
and neck with your fin- 
ger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 


Leave the perfect 
cream on for a min- 


ute to sink deep in your 
pores where the unseen 
dirt is lodged and to allow 
it to revive your skin. 
I I I Wipe off the cleans- 
ing cold cream and 
the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of 
a soft cloth. Then if you % 
wish—dash cold water ™ 
over your face to close the ® 
clean pores. 


And there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean ... 
soft and relaxed as a 
child’s . . 
fora night of real, 


beauty-giving rest. NX 


. ready now 





—fresh for the day. 
Just try this perfect cleansing for yourself six 
nights. See the new smoothness it gives your skin. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the white 
package with the red bands—can be had at any department or 


drug store. Generous sized tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing 
table jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 
If you wish a refreshing skin-surprise there’s a “Try-It- 


Yourself”’ trial tube for you—Free. Send the coupon below. 


Heaggelt ehumsdells 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 4020 
214 West 14th St., New York. 


Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 
Cold Cream you offer above. 











Y PERFECT - CREAM 


AS Eee SSE pope Reese SIGUE: <-crcioacnaceeeeeeed 
Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 











In Canada: 
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Dolly Madison Percolator Urn Set and 
famous Toast-Over Toaster. 
be purchased separately. 







CHEON SET 






Units may 


ec N td CASALL 2 





June is the month of orange 
anniversaries and graduations. 


And some of the very nicest 


mothers have birthdays in June. 


What gift could so well refl 


your affection as a Hotpoint gift! | 


py Hotpoint gifts will still be beautiful when they 


are heirlooms. Every day 


are graceful reminders of the giver. 


buys most in Hotpoint. 


There are useful and beautiful Hotpoint gifts .and sets 
for any amount you wish to spend. Ask your dealer 
we will be glad to send you literature direct. 

EDISON ZB2LECTRIC APPLIANCE Co., 


New York + Atlanta + Cleveland + St. Louis - 


Chicago + Boston - 


Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. Head Office: Toronto 


New Hotpoint Triplex Grill 


Broils, boils, fries, toasts, poaches—three op- 
erations at once. 
prepared rightatthetable, for 


 Rscaationicaaed suppers, etc. ... $13.50 77 







































So, SERVANTS &: 


une is Gift Jime 





Convenient for breakfasts l 


handle, gray silk cord, grain 
_ finished case, silk lined... . . 50 7 
BEN nished case, si ine os $7 Wa 


Ss 


blossoms and weddings, of 
sweethearts and wives and 


ect the enduring worth of 


as they are used they 
Gift money 





or 


inc. 


Ontario, Cal. + Salt Lake City 


——— 


— 
Hotpoint De Luxe Curling Iron 


With the famous Hotpoint shield opening 
parallel to Curling Rod. Tapered tip, ivory 
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He caught Fay’s level glance, and his 
smooth discourse ended in a mumble. For 
some unexplained reason the equivocation 
choked him as his gaze met hers. And once 
more, far back in those honest big eyes of 
hers he seemed to read some unfathomable 
expression. Three times that day he had 
found her eying him with that faint unmis- 
takable look. 

“So that’s settled,” said Fay with melan- 
choly resignation. 

“You don’t really hate the idea of the 
caravan trip, do you?” Dirck asked the girl 
when they were left alone. “If I hadn’t 
thought you were secretly # 





“T LOVE it,” she exclaimed, “and it’s the 

best thing for daddy’s asthma. But if I 
had gushed! over it, he would have tried to be 
masculine and superior and pick flaws in his 
own plan. He might have picked so many of 
them that he’d have decided not to go. He 
did that once before. Men are funny, aren’t 
they?” 

“Are they?” he asked. 

“All of them,” she asserted. ‘For in- 
stance, you went upstairs an hour ago to 
change from your riding things. And you’re 
still wearing them. Only, they fit ever so 
much better around the waist.” 

Dirck reddened. Then, without stopping 
to weigh his words, he said: ‘‘ That was a bag 
of mine. I kept it in the safe at the Regence. 
It is very precious to me, for it contains all 
that is left to remind me of my mother. I 
don’t want to sound maudlin in saying that. 
But she is my one holy memory. So I carry 
these keepsakes of hers in a dispatch bag 
wherever I go. That may seem ridiculous to 
you. Call it an obsession if you like.” 

“Tt isn’t a bit ridiculous,” she denied. 
“You know it isn’t. I think it’s beautiful of 
you. Tell me about your mother. Won’t 
you, please?” 

‘She was gentle,” said Dirck hesitatingly. 
“‘ And she was little and slender and graceful. 
Her voice had something about it that 
sounded like a lullaby sung to a tired child. 
She was more like a child herself, though, 
than like a mother. She had a child’s eager 
delight in owning pretty things and playing 
with them and treasuring them. These 
things of hers that I have in my bag—I feel 
more as though they were the loved toys of a 
child that has fallen asleep than as if they 
were—were—what they are,” he finished un- 
comfortably. 

There was a glint of moisture in Fay’s big 
eyes as she said softly: “‘Thank you for tell- 
ing me. I—I feel I know you better after 
that than I ever thought I would. I wish I 
had known her.” 

Yet behind the friendly words and the 
eye mist, the man’s worried fancy seemed to 
note again that odd unfathomable and inde- 
finable something whose presence there had 
begun to perplex him. 


UNCHEON was announced before he could 
register the fleeting impression firmly in 
hisown mind. Together they went out to the 
veranda corner where the meal was served. 
The spell was broken. Under the decorous 
gaze of the servants Dirck and the girl 
chatted gayly and indifferently. Each 
seemed to find the other an increasingly at- 
tractive companion. 

When the meal was over they sent around 
for their horses and sent for the dragoman to 
bring Fathma, the pretty falcon Dirck had 
rescued. Followed a fifteen-mile ride out 
into the back country of the plateau, and 
Dirck’s first lesson in falconry. 

Fathma sat perched on Fay’s right wrist, 
moveless except for an occasional working of 
her curved claws back and forth against the 
girl’s buckskin gauntlet. On the falcon’s 
head was a three-cornered skeleton hood of 
leather, covering the eyes, but leaving the 
cruel beak exposed. A new jess with little 
silver bells replaced the rotted one which had 
bound her leg to her mistress’ wrist. As 
they rode on into the wilder country Fay 
unfastened the jess. Out of a tussock, per- 
haps a hundred feet away, bounced a rab- 
bit, scared from its afternoon nap by the 
approaching thud of the three horses’ feet. 
At once Fay and the dragoman reined to a 
halt, Dirck following their example. Fay 


The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 59) 


slipped the hood from the falcon’s head and 
raised her wrist on high. 

Fathma—perhaps warned by her expe- 
rience of the day before—swept the skies 
with a single lightning-swift glare to see if 
an eagle were hovering aloft. Finding the 
heavens bare of any sign of her dreaded op- 
pressor, she crouched for a spring into space. 
Fay tossed her free of the wrist. The falcon 
shot forward. In that single instant her keen 
glance had fallen upon the scurrying rabbit 
against the heather-spangled hillside. With 
a flight as swift as a bullet’s she whizzed 
forward. 

Often Dirck had noted the difficulty 
wherewith the fleetest of rabbit hounds catch 
up with their prey. But there was no such 
difficulty confronting Fathma. In unbe- 
lievably short time she had annihilated the 
distance between her and the fleeing little 
beast. What followed was almost too sudden 
for Lanier’s untrained eye to grasp. 

As he and the two others galloped forward 
Fathma overhauled her quarry in a rustling 
dash. She did not fly directly at it, but 
purposely a yard or so to one side. Then, as 
she caught up with the rabbit, she flew across 
it, just above the fast-running animal. As 
she crossed she struck. She struck but once. 
That was quite enough. The rabbit leaped 
in air, landed: on his side, rolled over and 
over, forced on by its own momentum, and 
then collapsed in an inert, furry heap. 
Fathma had struck true. 


HE dragoman was the first to reach her as 

she prepared to enjoy the feast she had 
won. Deftly he hooded her and restored her 
to Fay’s wrist, giving her at the same time a 
morsel of raw meat from a pocket of his 
trousers. He hung the slain rabbit on his 
saddlebow, and they rode on to the next 
kill. 

Dirck was comfortably drowsy from his 
afternoon’s sport among the windy uplands 
when he went to bed that night. He found 
on a stand in his bedroom a glass of milk and 
a plate of fresh figs. His outdoors exercise 
had whetted the appetite which had flagged 
so of late. Before getting into bed, he ate 
two of the figs and drained part of the glass 
of milk. Hedid not finish the draught. The 
milk had a faintly rank flavor. Dirck threw 
the rest of it out of the open window and set 
the glass back on its tray. Then he turned 
in, and presently he was sound asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know. But 
toward morning he had a queer dream. Gray 
dawn was paling the stars and was casting a 
ghostly light athwart his bedroom. At least 
that was what his dream seemed to reveal to 
him. He fancied that he opened his eyes 
instinctively at some unexpected noise. But 
he was too deeply sodden in slumber to move 
or to speak. Indeed it was all he could do to 
force his eyelids half open and look about 
through the gray gloom to locate the sound 
which had roused him. 

His glance sought the picture behind which 
he had hidden the black bag. The picture 
was no longer there. He could see the blank 
space behind it, a little paler than the rest of 
the wall. In the center of this space was a 
black round hole. Dimly he realized that 
the white tin disk had been removed from the 
flue. Ordinarily this knowledge would have 
brought him to his feet with a bound. But 
his senses were so deadened by sleep that he 
scarce felt interested in the phenomenon. 


HAT was how he knew he must be dream- 
ing and not awake; the discovery by 
someone else of his treasure’s hiding place 
mattered nothing to him. All his exertions, 
mental and physical, were spent in the effort 
to keep his leaden eyelids propped open. 
Yes, someone had taken down the picture 
and had opened the hole in the wall behind 
it. That was plain. And this someone was 
still in the room. Dirck could see a shadowy 
dark figure standing there with something in 
its hand. The thing was his black bag. Even 
in the first elusive dawn light Dirck could 
see that much. Then the effort to keep his 
heavy eyelids open was too much for him; 
he shut them and sank back in sodden sleep. 
The dream was ended. 
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‘Tue most BEAUTIFUL BRIDE OF THE SEASON” 
—these words were on everyone’s lips as she 
moved down the aisle with her sweet, 
frank eyes looking straight forward. 


Her satin gown was rich and lustrous, 
her veil was charmingly arranged—but it 
was the lovely coloring of her complexion 
that rewarded her with beauty on her 
wedding day. Every woman can be just a 
little lovelier at all times with the proper 
application of the right powder and rouge. 


Do you know that a touch of Bloom in 
the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a 
new beauty? Do youalso know that Pompeian 
Bloom enjoys the widest use the world over, 
by all women who need youthful color? 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian” 
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The Reward of Beauty 


Here is Mme. Jeannette’s secret of how to 
apply it for instant beauty. 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make your pow- 
der cling and prevent “shine.”’ Next, apply Pompeian 
Beauty Powder to all exposed portions of face, neck, 
and shoulders. Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom. 
Presto! The face is beautified in an instant. 


Shade Chart for selecting correct tone of Bloom. 


Medium Skin: The average woman who has the 
medium skin, can use the Medium shade of Pompeian 
Bloom, the Orange Tint, or the new Oriental Tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin are 
generally dark of eyes and hair—and require the Dark 
shade of Pompeian Bloom. 


Pink Skin: This youthful-looking skin is not 
florid, but has real pink tones. The Medium or the Light 


OMpCLAL 
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tone of Pompeian Bloom should be used. Sometimes the 
Orange Tint is exquisite on such a skin. 


White Skin: If you have a decidedly white skin, 
use Light, Medium, or the Oriental Tint. 


At all toilet counters, 6oc. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Ts foams 
Spécialiste en Beauté 


Get the 1925 Panel 


and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,” 
size 28 x 71%. Done in color by a fa- 
mous artist; worth at least 50c. We 
send it with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream 
and Night Cream for only 10c. With 
these samples you can make many in- 
teresting beauty experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 





TEAR OFF, SIGN and SEND 


Madame Jeannette, Foepeion Laboratories, 
3203 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose 10¢ (dime preferred) for the new 
1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty Gained is Love Re- 
tained,”’ and the four samples. 


Name__ 


Address 











Shade of rouge wanted —__ 
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VERY married woman realizes that she is 

to some extent a mother, I think, whether 

she has children or not. Men are such curiously de- 

pendent creatures! I believe it is their everlasting 

need of “mothering,” as much as anything else, 
which endears them to us. 

They are always losing things, or getting blue, 
or getting sick, and when anything goes amiss, 
how their “masterfulness” disappears! 

It’s because of this real eed in men’s nature 
that I feel we are in some ways falling short of our 
responsibilities. They aren’t grown up! They are 
as careless as small boys about themselves. 

They eat anything that catches the eye. They 
scorn umbrellas and rubbers. They work hard, 
most of them, during the day, and then think they 
can stay up half the night. They don’t get the 
regular daily exercise they need, because it’s easier 
and more comfortable to neglect it. 

Worst of all, perhaps, they indulge in harmful 
stimulants, and depend more and more on such 
stimulation in place of the rea/ energy which they 
sacrifice by careless living. 


When aman should begin to live— 


We wouldn’t need to worry, if they could 
stand it. But they can’t! I’ve been looking into 
the United States Life Tables for 1920, and was 
startled to find that the average American begins 
to lose his health at the age of 31. Why, that’s 
just when a man should begin to live! 

My work brings me in contact with a great 
many men and women—about 100,000 a year. 
You see, I am a food demonstrator, ‘and it’s sur- 
prising how many women I find who seem in- 


We mothers 


are partly to 
blame ! 


By Mrs. Carrie Blanchard 


different—or uninformed—as to foods and their 
relation to health. They don’t realize, I think, in 
what a splendid position they are to build up the 
health of their families. 

“Why, I had no idea Postum was so good,” 
they often say to me, when I have served them. 
“T always thought it was just a health drink.” 

Just a health drink! As if that wasn’t important 
—and as if that condemned its taste! 

“Tt’s so good that 2,000,000 families prefer it 
to any other mealtime drink, and they’re not in- 
valids either!” I tell them. ‘Most of them are 
wholesome, robust men and women, and Postum 
helps keep them that way!” 

I then explain why Postum has such an appe- 
tizing flavor—how it is made of whole wheat and 
bran—and some of the dangers of regular meal- 
time indulgence in caffein. 

I show them how easily Postum is prepared. 
I tell them about the new way of preparing Pos- 
tum for children, with hot milk instead of boiling 
water. Hundreds of mothers have written, thank- 
ing me for that alone—mothers whose children 
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did not like the taste of milk, perhaps, but were 
instantly won over by the warmth and flavor of 
Postum made with milk! 

Before they leave me, they usually agree to bar 
caffein from their tables at home, and change to 
Postum. They do it, too! I have stacks and stacks 
of grateful letters from them, these women who 
are “‘mothers”’ to careless, wilful, jaded, irritable, 
lovable men. 

So I decided to talk to you, here, in just the 
same plain, common-sense language I have used 
to these other women, and to ask you to accept 
my special offer. 


Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


I want you to try Postum for thirty days—because this 
is a long enough time to show you the results of eliminating 
drug stimulants from the diet of your family. 

I want to give you, free, your first week’s supply of 
Postum for this thirty-day test, and to send my personal 
directions for preparing Postum in the most delicious way. 

Or, if you wish to start today, you can get it at your 
grocer’s. You will be glad to know that Postum costs much 
less per cup. 

For the week’s free supply, please send me your name and 
address. Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll see that you get 
the kind you want right away. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











Postum CereEAt Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. L. H. J. 6-25 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum...... Check 
which you 
Postum CEREAL...... O prefer 
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Possum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also'Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 


sells Postum in two forms. 
is also easy to make,’but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Postum Cereal 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
ront St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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The C farst Lady in Law 


(Continued from Page 39) 


It *s pretty certain that that especial cer- 
tain man would not have been a first-class 
law enforcement officer. There was a hitch 
here. But there are multitudes that do slip 
under the bars. The states that are great 
political battlefields, says Mrs. Willebrandt, 
are those from which the most doubtful 
nominations are made, either because of the 
fight itself, which disrupts the better ele- 
ments, or because the senator who makes the 
nomination believes that his people are 
against prohibition, and that he is serving 
their will by suggesting officers who can be 
depended on to permit violations. So “poli- 
tics” takes to itself ugly bedfellows, and Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s job brings her up against graft 
and forgery and counterfeiting and the nar- 
cotic question, because politics often chooses 
to dance on the edge of criminality instead of 
walking the straight path. 

And the second great handicap is incom- 
petence. The hardest lesson a democracy 
can learn is to set quality up above quantity. 
We clamor for more and more Federal agents. 
Few investigators highly trained, so that they 
know how to find evidence, recognize evi- 
dence when they see it, know how to present 
evidence to a court, know better than to 
bring in half-crystallized cases. These could 
do more than mere multitudes, says the 


. woman who is leading the fight. 


The United States Government has not 
given an appropriation to the Department of 
Justice for special agents to work on boot- 
leggers. Once in a while Mrs. Willebrandt 
has been allowed to use some very highly 
skilled “investigators” from a small squad 
who were not created for her especial branch 
of the service, and the results have been 
highly sensational; as in Savannah when, 
with at first six and later ten such men to 
trail down and bring in evidence, eighty-five 
of a great liquor importing ring, who were 
bringing the stuff from Bermuda, were sent 
to the penitentiary, although sixty of them 
were reputed to be millionaires with all the 
pull and legal skill that money could buy to 
ward off the Government’s sword. Moreover, 
another hundred and twenty-five distribu- 
tors of liquor in various parts of the country 
who were linked up with this central group 
also went to prison. Skilled investigators, 
then, are prohibition’s greatest need. 

And the third handicap is a corollary of 
the second. It is that the kind of cases that 
the unskilled men bring in are the kind that 
ought to be tried only by 
local courts and should 
never find their way into 
Federal jurisdiction— 
petty cases that have to 
do with peddlers of liquor 
who work for big men. 


cA Big Task 


HE big men go free, 

and hire other help- 
ers, and whether the little 
men are convicted or not 
makes little difference in 
the result. This is why so 
august a body, that it 
spells itself in long names, 
the Conference of Presid- 
ing Judges of Courts of 
Appeal, with ex-President 
and Justice Taft formu- 
lating its desires, recom- 
mended that Congress 
transfer an appropriation 
from the Treasury De- 
partment to the 
-Attorney-General, so 
that he may create a body 
of skilled detectives for 
this purpose, men who 
under the Department of Justice would take 
pride in getting better evidence and going 
after the men high up, instead of swamping 
the district courts with small cases that get 
us nowhere. 

But as though leading the liquor battle 
were not enough to keep one little woman 
busy, Madame the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral has other tasks wished on to her, cases 
that deal with income-tax evasions and 
customs dodgers, and even protection of 

game and transportation of cattle. Soon the 











one side she faces the Supreme Court, and 
generally wins her cases; on the other side, 
the woman of her discovers, now that she is 
linked up with the United States administra- 
tion, that there is no prison for women con- 
demned by the Federal government, and she 
begins that fight for a decent Federal prison 
for women, in which club women and other 
groups have stood behind her over the coun- 
try, and which has at last been crowned with 
success. 

What does this fighter of the battle for 
law against lawlessness mean to the rest of us? 

Law and justice take form from the 
people among whom they work. They may 
not do it consciously, but they do it whether 
they will or not. And sometimes they do it 
consciously. A government department in 
Washington, an attorney general and an as- 
sistant attorney general, even with trained 
sleuths and unbiased courts, cannot do this 
thing alone. They need us. 


Rungs of a dadder 


AST year [had a letter from a smallish club 
in a smallish Western town. It told of 
liquor selling rampant. It told of case after 
case tried before the local courts with only a 
scattered conviction, though “everybody 
knew” that there were guilty men. Finally, 
the club women decided that they would 
watch every liquor case that came into court. 
One or two of them would be present at the 
trials. They made no flying banner campaign, 
but they quietly took their places on the 
dreary benches. And curiously, even unac- 
countably, the number of convictions soared 
like a thermometer under a summer sun. 
This is a regular ladder of responsibility 
leading all the way from us in our home 
towns up to the pinnacle of government of- 
ficials. If the lower rungs of the ladder are so 
rotten that they break as Justice sets her 
climbing foot on them, then she never gets to 
the top. All over the country is the army of 
United States marshals, appointed by the 
attorney general who listens to the recom- 
mendations of senators and representatives, 
who listen to the recommendations of the 
committeeman of whatever party is domi- 
nant in the especial region. So ‘‘ Keep your 
eye on your committeeman,” is Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s advice to women. After as com- 
plete an investigation as she could make of 
each of the eighty-eight districts of the United 
States, Mrs. Willebrandt 
reported to her chief: 


Inefficiency in United 
States Marshals’ offices hits 
at the very heart of law en- 
forcement. Negligence or 
corruption in the services 
of process and leakage re- 
specting indictments and 
decrees checkmates every- 
thing a vigorous District 
Attorney may do. Many 
of these offices are filled 
with broken-down politi- 
cians fond of drink and low 
company. Each office 
should be carefully ap- 
praised, pay increased and 
additional deputies allowed 
for efficiency, and much 
dead timber pruned out. 


The rungs keep mount- 
ing, from marshals to as- 
sistant United States 
attorneys, United States 
attorneys, United States 
judges. If ‘party useful- 
ness” controls the deci- 
sion about them all, we 
get exactly what we are 
getting, and the woman 
closest to the facts says: 
“The idea that the Eighteenth Amendment 
made the country dry is the biggest fallacy 
that ever existed. Jis enforcement can never 
be carried on by the national government alone. 
Its violation is leading to the violation of 
otherlaws.” Weare chased back into a corner 
all the time. No one can really enforce laws 
except the people. Moreover, we are the 
people whose purses are pilfered when officials 
are corrupt, whose homes are invaded when 
law falls down. Justice, climbing her ladders, 
calls for our help. 
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get today were made 


many months ago, then stored in wood and left 


to age in a leisurely, natural way. 


That is how Heinz Vinegars acquire the mellow 
flavor and rare bouquet that no young, “quick- 


process” vinegar can ever have. 


That is why Heinz Vinegars bring out the best 
in foods and add a delightful, appetizing zest of 


their own - - When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
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time, the other three hundred and fifty or so 

days of the year dwindle to a mere hour. It 
may extend over three months or it may include a 
scant two weeks, and it is equally momentous in 
both cases. Whatever her husband’s or brother’s 
paramount interest may be—fishing tackle, knap- 
sacks, golf clubs—the chief concern of the woman 
in the family is her clothes. For who could enjoy 
an outing, no matter how carefully planned, if she 
did not feel appropriately dressed? 

Time was, when absolute confidence in one’s 
wardrobe was both difficult and expensive to at- 
tain. Now any woman who will adhere to a few 
well-known principles of correct dress can have a 
becoming assortment of garments, and the number 
of really necessary ones has become so small that 
expense need deter no one. The fact that summer 
interests lean more and more to the active all-day 
sports, with formal attire prescribed for evening 
only, has something to do with it. Thus one great 
class of clothes has been practically eliminated at 
summer resorts: the so-called ‘‘afternoon’”’ cos- 
tume, with all its frills and take-care-how-you-sit- 
on-me appearance. The vacation girl remains on 
the beach or the tennis courts all afternoon, wear- 
ing her simple tub silk, crépe de chine, or woolen 
sports outfit right up to the dinner hour. 

But the one factor which probably has had most 
to do with the revolution in quantity is the en- 
semble. Strange that this costume idea, which was 
shunned as an invention for only the surfeited rich 
when it was introduced a couple of seasons back, 
should become the stronghold of the woman of 


(“ime the ot with the all-important vacation 
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Drecoll 





%) (lothes With Fashionable Futures 
for the Two Weeks Vacation / 


moderate means. That is ex- 
actly what has happened, 
and all because the American 
woman has been clever 
enough to apply in her own 
way an exclusive idea of the 
Parisian couturiers. Instead 
of having several complete 
costumes, she economically makes 
her entire wardrobe ensemble and 
thereby renders its various items 
interchangeable. 

Her first item of consideration in 
her wardrobe is her coat, usually the 
most expensive single thing, and then she gets sev- 
eral frocks which chime with it in some way. If the 
wardrobe is to include only one daytime coat, she 
gets a practical reps or similar material in some 
conservative solid color. The plaids for sports wear 
and the trimmed dressy coats are all right for 
the woman who is taking an inclusive variety with 
her, but should be avoided by the vacationer who 
seeks minimum luggage. 

With the ensemble scheme in mind, you can se- 
lect your ideal wardrobe for the two weeks’ vacation 
along the lines of the attractive Parisian costumes 
on these two pages. They are for the greater part 
equally essential at seashore, mountain, or country 
resort, but common sense dictates a few exceptions. 
You will not need a bathing suit at a mountain inn, 
for instance, and probably you will not want 
knickers at the shore. Nor will you have occasion 
to wear more than one formal evening gown, un- 
less you stop at a hotel, where much is going on. 
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\t lower left corner of page 64 is a typical 
““dressy’’ ensemble, which you will include 
only if you plan to visit friends, or to summer 
where you will be invited to bridges and teas 
in cottages and lodges. Both coat and hat 
are of black crépe de chine, printed with 
gay little flowers; plain black crépe lines the 
coat and is plaited for the border, cuffs and 
pockets. The sole trimming of the hat is 
black grosgrain ribbon tied loosely at one 
sile, and narrower grosgrain is used for bot- 
tom section of the black-beaded vanity bag. 
Black patent-leather pumps or one-strap 
slippers are chosen, for the tendency is away 
from all adornment in daytime footgear. 

Jean Patou’s chiffon dress at lower right 
o! the page—formal by day and lovely for 
informal evening wear—is worn under the 
coat at lower left and completes the en- 
semble. It may be black or a shade in the 
print of the coat material. The flounces are 
applied at the same intervals all the way 
around, and the narrow sash is of soft black 
setin ribbon. Georgette’s little grosgrain 
hat, with its single bird trimming, is a smart 
alternative to the hat of coat material. For 
this costume, it should be black. The flat 
and stubby parasol still prevails. 

For inherent grace and adaptability to all 
aves and figures, Chanel’s black lace evening 
gown at extreme left, top of page 64, takes 
high honors. Those hanging panels make 
a short person look taller, while they are 
equally effective on a large woman, because 
they straighten her silhouette so beautifully. 
We may substitute blond or deep cream 
lace, edged with dull gold fringe, for our 
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ensemble wardrobe, but the chiffon flowers, 
the new mode says, must be at back of the 
gown. The neck line is square in front and 
a modified y-shape in back, as the sketch {" 
second from left shows. If you will need ( 
two formal gowns, include also Drecoll’s 
moiré to the right of Chanel’s. The moiré is 
tightly plaited for the cocardes and panel 
outlining, and two layers of metal lace form 
flounce and underskirt section. Drecoll 
fashions it of pink or gray, with sil- 
ver or soft beige with gold lace. This 
gown has the prophetic molded-to- 
the-figure lines, and ever so subtle 
a suggestion of a higher waistline. 

The majority of us buy only one 
such evening dress at a time, but 
whichever we decide upon must have 
an accompanying wrap. None could 
be more universally serviceable than 
Drecoll’s black satin cape at extreme / 
right, top of page 64. It is lined \ 
with palest pink silk crépe and the \ 
gold cloth borders are embroidered 
in black and bright wools, or they 
may be gold and black brocade. The 
feature is the new hooded collar, 
which Paris is putting on daytime 
and evening cloaks alike. Metallic 
gold or blond satin pumps are 
pretty with a black, beige, blond 
or cream dress; while silver slippers 
are worn with a black, pink or gray 
dress. Skin-colored hose is good 
with any of the slippers. 


(Continued on Page 778) 
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«Monsieur Kerxkorr’s 
“Dyer-Kiss 
Aids to Charm 




















PARFUM 
TALC + FACE POWDER 
VEGETALE * LIP ROUGE 
TOILET WATER 
BRILLIANTINE 
CREAMS 
SACHET 
ROUGE 
SOAP ~ 


Gfashion ’s Law: “Let but a single French 
fragrance breathe its alluring parfum in each nécessité de 
la toilette.’’ — Kerkoff, PARIS. 








In its dainty case— 


OUGE, Joose FACE POWDER 


and two mirrors 


cA NEw DOUBLE-VANITY, light and bewitchingly dainty. 
Petite enough to tuck with ease into your small purse or 
hand-bag. 

Yet it carries your Rouge, your loose Face Powder and a 
convenient double-faced mirror! 

Yes, a compartment for /oose face powder! See—ingenious 
“ powder pockets” release just enough powder on the puff each 
time you open the case. 

Rouge compact, too. And a double-faced mirror. On one 
side a detail mirror reflects any part of your face. On the other 
side, a reducing mirror reflects your entire face at a glance. 

Exquisitely fashioned of nickel-silver, its cover an artistic 
cameo-effect—this Djer-Kiss Rouge-and-Loose-Powder Vanity 
awaits you at shops which feature the newest aids to beauty. 
Each vanity comes in its own silken-lined box. 

“If you choose to carry loose powder only, ask for the Djer-Kiss (single) 


Loose-Powder Vanity—thin model—with the Dyer-Kiss powder 
pockets that release, each time, just enough powder for your puff.” 


djer“Kiss 


ROUGE-&-LOOSE: 2OW DER VANITY 
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Coat, 4733 
Dress, 4728 
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Cfhe Business Woman’ Stand-Bys 


r | ‘XO NO one else is it so important that 
her wardrobe be the minimum within 
good taste as to the business woman 

with her crowded hours and tiny modern 
apartment. If she chooses ever so wisely 
the three costumes illustrated above, she 
can turn her attention to other matters, 
knowing that she has at least one correct 
costume for every occasion in and out of 
office hours. 

At left is her lovely dinner and dancing 
frock. It is made of printed chiffon, with 
several large shaded chiffon flowers, posed 
behind one shoulder, according to the new- 
est mode. The circular flounce is applied at 
the front of dress only, and the design pro- 
vides for long sleeves, so that it may be made 
as a daytime frock also. 

Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

In this year of ensembles, 
the business woman must 
have at least one such suit. 

Dark rust silk crépe was 

chosen for the dress and 

the lining of the midnight 

blue coat in the ensemble 

above—ideal for traveling 

and general wear. Five us 


inset godets, graduated from center front up 
to side seams, give fullness to front of skirt. 
The neck is finished with collar and tie made 
in one. A godet inset at each side seam re- 
lieves the straight line of the midnight blue 
kasha coat, which may or may not have a 
black satin bow at center front, as in tiny 
sketch below. The crépe lining extends to 
edge of the turnback lapels and little set-on 
collar. Both coat and dress come in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 46. A most attractive black 
picot-straw hat from Reboux ‘completes the 
costume; a flat bunch of field flowers at one 
side is the only trimming note. 

Nothing is better for sports wear than 
striped tub silk, in which so many pretty 
combinations of color appear this summer. 

The young journalist at 

; right above chose coral 

stripes on a cream back- 
ground and used mother- 
of-pearl buttons with a 
creamish cast. The design, 


| which comes in sizes 16 


} 


years, 36 to 44, provides for 

the separate skirt section 

opening at left side. The 
a! belt is coral suéde. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 


Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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The dangerous 


“toast-and-coffee” breakfast 


HE meagre breakfast, hastily eaten, 

is becoming a national bad habit. 
We may not need the amount of food 
our ancestors ate. But we need more real 
nourishment. For in this age of inten- 
sive work we use up considerably more 
nervous energy. Therefore, if your appe- 
tite dictates a small breakfast, be sure 
the food you eat contains the vital ele- 
ments of nourishment you must have. 


A single serving of this tempting food contains more 
varied nourishment than many a hearty meal 


PIATURE demands that your body be supplied 
daily with a variety of food elements if it is to be 
properly nourished—but the modern diet rarely gives 
you all of them in sufficient quantities. 


From an infinite number of foods, how can you select 
those which give you these vital elements? Unless you 
thoroughly understand foods and their values, it is an 
impossible task for you—and for millions of others. 
Realizing this, a man who understood food values origi- 
nared Grape-Nuts. 


This famous food is intentionally designed to supply 
vital food elements so often missing from the average 
modern diet. In Grape-Nuts you find the elements of 
vigorous good health: dextrins, maltose, and other car- 
bohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for the bones and teeth; proteins for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential Vitamin 
B—a builder of the appetite! Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is an appetizing food—small, crisp ker- 
nels composed of two healthful grains, wheat and 
malted barley. The delicious flavors of these golden 
grains are brought out with a richness unmatched in 
any other food. That is why Grape-Nuts, with cream 


or whole milk, is a favorite breakfast dish in millions 
of American homes. Buy a package today. 


Try this delicious food tomorrow morning. Two 
tablespoonfuls are ample for a serving. Taste the 
crisp, nutlike flavor. And know that this very 
crispness is beneficial to you, for it gives your teeth 
and gums exercise. Your dentist will tell you that ex- 
ercise is necessary to keep teeth beautiful and healthy. 


Even the way Grape-Nuts is prepared—by a special 
baking process—adds to the healthfulness of this de- 
licious food by making it easy to digest. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes. 





A series of health breakfasts—with four 
servings of Grape-Nuts free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you four 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for 
four breakfasts. We will also send you “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series of de- 
lightful health breakfasts—and written by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College who is 
known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and 
women. Follow these menus and form the habit of 
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I" THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S picturesque career, 
there is one episode which many in the 
South remember most vividly of all. 

It takes us back to the days when people 
read by gaslight; when iron-tired carriages 
bumped along over cobblestone streets; when 
Roosevelt's greatest years as a statesman, 
soldier and explorer still lay before him. 

Naturally enough, Roosevelt came to Ten- 
nessee to gather material for his book on pio- 
neer days. Naturally also, he came to the 
famous hotel in Nashville. Throughout the 
old South, the Maxwell House was celebrated 
for its hospitality and for its delicious food. 
But it was by good fortune alone that Roose- 
velt found there the one thing which could 
make his days of work most pleasant. 


For this, above all else, 
the Maxwell House was famous 
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Breakfast for Mr. ROOSEVELT | 
How IR’ wzote the book that stands as his masterpiece today 


How Roosevelt must have relished his break- 
fasts at the Maxwell House! For it was the 
coffee served at this fine, old hotel that had 
spread its fame most widely. A special blend 
was used there, so rich and mellow that those 
who once tasted it, never forgot it. 

This was the coffee that Theodore 
Roosevelt drank as he worked on the “Win- 
ning of the West,” the book that is generally 
considered by critics to be his masterpiece. 





And this was the coffee which the distin- 
guished men and women of the South drank 
at the Maxwell House and remembered in 
their homes long afterward. 


As the years passed, those who best under- 
stand good living, have secured this wonder- 
ful blend for their own tables. And the same 
man who perfected it years ago, Joel Cheek 
himself, still supervises with his associates the 
blending and roasting of it today. 

The same coffee, that delighted the guests 
of the old Maxwell House, is now on sale in 
sealed tins at all better grocery’ stores. It is 
the largest selling high grade coffee in the 
United States. 

On your own breakfast table you can have 
the rare aroma, the rich-bodied flavor of this 
same celebrated blend. The first taste will tell 
you why so many critical families have chosen 
it. Ask your grocer today for one of the blue 
tins of Maxwell House Coffee. 


Cueex-NgeaAt Corrte ComMPpANy 


Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond 
New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


TELL HousE COFFEE 


” 


TODAY—Amentcas largest selling, 


MP high grade coffee 
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This ensemble . *, 
of reps in-  ™ 
cludes a one- 
piece dress 
with kimono 
sleeves and a 
one-piece coat 
with set-in 
sleeves and 
a@ smart stand- 
ing collar. 
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No. 4712 Dress 
ress No. 4706 
Sizes, 6 to 20 — 
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Sizes, 14 to 20 
years 
Coat of Ensemble 


No. 4712. Sizes, 6 to 20 years 














A wool Fersey 
or flannel 
Sports dress 
cuts back in 
one piece, is 
slightly circu- 
lar in front, 
and has longer 
short sleeves. 


trous. 
young 








4708 
Sizes, 14 to 20 years 
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Jor @ollege 


$250 a Year 
By 


MarcGareT MatTLAck 


je summer I wrote for THE 


I based this article on my own expe- 
rience in a big eastern college and upon 
the written comments and criticism of 
undergraduates in various parts of the 
country. In making up a budget I 
tried to strike a happy medium in the 
matter of prices—the result was disas- 
“Ridiculous,” sniffed a haughty 
person from Vassar; “no college 
girl could possibly dress on so little” — 
and dozens agreed with her; but other 
dozens shared, with a serious-minded 
soul from the state of Washington, the 


LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL an arti- 
cle on clothes for college girls 


(Continued on Page 72) 














The popular jumper 
dress, with kimono 
sleeves, revers collar 
and tie, and plain or 
plaited skirt, often 
combines plain and 
plaid wool, If it has 
no matching coat, 
choose a color that 
will go with the coat 
of ensemble at left. 
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Plaited side 
sections dis- 


4711 tinguish this 
Sizes, one-piece 
14 to 20 printed silk, 
years with short or 







long sleeves. 
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THAME \OGS 

















18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Dresses, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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SUN-FAST 
FABRICS 


We have prepared three fascinat- 
ing fabrics, which are distinctive in 
character, very attractive in appear- 
ance, and each guaranteed to be 
absolutely fast color. The entire cost 
of any garment made from these 
cloths will be refunded if the cloth 
fades from any cause. 


PAMICO CLOTH 


is similar to beach cloth, but woven from 
two-ply yarns and has a permanent mer- 
cerized finish—is 36 inches wide and 
dyed in twenty-nine wanted shades. 


MEADOW LANE 


is a light-weight cloth that looks like silk, 
gives long wear andisunsurpassed for chil- 
dren’s outer garments, intimate wear, etc. 


YEOMAN CLOTH 


is similar in construction and appearance 
to dress linen, and is as carefully woven 
and finished asthe more expensive cloths. 
Dyed in twenty superb fast colorings. 


If you do not find these at your retailer’s, 
send to Mrs. Chas. R. Small, 24 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, for samples and 
price. They will both please you 
beyond measure. 


PACIFIC MILLS 


24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


Mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., Dover, N. H., Columbia 
and Lyman, S. C. 
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Berthe 


Cyber 


Premet 


Paris Features That are“Taking” in-America 


gossamer in weight and of tissuelike 
texture are this summer’s contribution to 
feminine enchantment. Chiffon frocks may be 
made of sober colors and with such simple lines 
that they are perfectly suitable for street wear; 
on the other hand, they may be so intricately 
draped, embroidered, or festooned with sheer 
lace that nothing less than the governor’s 
garden party is worthy of them. 
As for lines, frocks are certainly shorter than 
ever —from twelve to fourteen inches above the 


(“eossimer georgette, lace and all fabrics 


ground—and instead of the unadorned one- 
piece frock worn for, lo, these many years, there 
is a decided trend toward elaboration. The 
effect of the silhouette, in general, is still straight, 
though ruffles are lifting their lacy or silken 
heads in unexpected places; plaitings of chiffon 
swish gently back and forth, and godets and 
circular panels are almost too numerous to 
mention. There is even a hint at times of a little 
molding to the figure under the arms. It means 
more of a struggle for the home dressmaker, but 
it also means frocks that are more bewitching. 


Above, at extreme left, is a charming black 
chiffon dress that delights in subtle elaboration 
and a suggestion of a higher waistline. It hasa 
circular apron front and much fullness at the 
sides, and the back is cut to extend in points at 
the sides and halfway up toward the neck. 
Fine embroidered lace is used for the tight cuffs 
and the ends of a tie that starts in the armholes 
in front. 

A youthful black-and-white print is much 
beruffled by Berthe, who edges each ruffle with 
a border of black chiffon. The print is of chiffon 
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cAnna 


or georgette, but the same design in crépe de 
chine or foulard is equally effective, banded in 


satin ribbon. Lenief’s pale yellow chiffon has 
many tiny scallops of chiffon, shading from yel- 
low to a deep orange, and a scarf that is handled 
in the same way. The front is the same as the 
back, with the V-shaped décolletage not so 
deep. 

Quite an unusual frock is the Cyber one, of 
beige georgette, second from right on page 70. 
It has the deep-pointed yoke and the long tight 
sleeves that feature many of this summer’s 
frocks, and inserts of exquisite embroidery in 
beige and gold on net. The back is the same as 
the front, with the omission of the pointed yoke. 

The Premet gown at extreme right on page 70 
is of white chiffon with appliqués of fine black 


Louiseboulanger 


Seen in Ciro’s 


thread lace. It is draped in jabot effect at center 
front, and through a long slash, directly below 
the neck, a black silk slip shows. There is a 
piping of white on the slip around this slash. 
Anna’s informal evening frock at extreme 
left of this page is of black chiffon, the front 
being exactly the same as the back, but with 
slightly lower neckline. Black lace, on finest 
net, ruffles the circular panels on the skirt and 
sleeves. Louiseboulanger tops a black net skirt 
with flame-colored chiffon in the frock second 
from left, and shows us the contrasting skirt- 
and-bodice mode at its best. The net is finely 
plaited and falls in irregular petals, and the 
brilliant chiffon of the bodice is partly subdued 
by the black silk slip. Flame again darts forth 
in the chiffon sash casually looped at the side. 


Jean Magnin 


Lucien Lelong 


A charming summer wrap of finely plaited 
rose georgette, with an ermine collar and one of 
the new little shoulder capes, is worn over a 
sleeveless dinner frock of blond lace and match- 
ing chiffon. Bands of vertically tucked chiffon 
descend the bodice of lace, and horizontal tucks 
make a panel in the skirt, with jabots at sides. 
The plain back is of lace. If you are fortunate 
enough to possess any real lace, this is the year 
to exploit it. Jean Magnin uses lovely Venetian 
lace, écru in tone, on a beige chiffon dinner frock. 
Below the pointed lace apron, which is caught 
together in back, the chiffon is finely plaited. 

In tunic effect is Lucien Lelong’s light green 
georgette evening gown. The georgette is em- 
broidered with silver thread and _ iridescent 
white beads, and the slip is of silver cloth. 
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The well groomed woman 
appreciates the value of 
good hosiery—hosiery that 
is in keeping with the rest 
of her costume. 


The texture must be flaw- 
less—the knitting abso- 
lutely even—the fit perfect 
—the colors of the right 
tone to harmonize with 
frock and shoes. And for 
the sake of economy, these 
qualities must be combined 
with durability and long 
wear. 


That is why, for genera- 
tions, Gordon Hosiery has 
been the inevitable choice 
of the woman who wishes 
to combine smart appear- 
ance and economy. 


Gordon Hosiery for all the 
family is for sale at retail 
shops only, at popular prices 
to meet every demand. 


i) 


Co 


f 
Enablashed any 
po 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
NewYork Gordon Underwear 











Boston 




















Cape No. 2277 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 40, and 44 


A velvet or silk 
crépe wrap, fur- 
trimmed, is not 
a necessity, but 
if an adoring 
aunt presents 
one to the college 
girl it will bring 
joy for the full 
four years. 


Bouffant evening frocks 

of taffeta are smart, and 

their prices come within 

the budget’s allowance at 
“sale time.” 
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(Continued from Page 69) 


fear that my ‘misleading exaggerations 
of clothing costs” would discourage girls 
from entering college! 

What wasI tothink? Were all college 
girls either rich or poor? Was the “‘aver- 
age class” about which I theorized, and 
to which I had most certainly once be- 
longed, no longer existent? 

“Find out!” ordered my editor; so 
from Boston to Baltimore, from Kansas 
City to Cleveland—north, east, south 
and west I journeyed, suitcase in one 
hand, notebook in the other, trailing 
the “average’’ college girl. And, 
of course, I found her, not once 
but a hundred times—around 
the blazing open-fires of so- 
rority houses; in bleak 





(Continued on Page 78) 








For afternoon teas and in- 
formal evening wear a printed 
silk is indispensable. This 
one has bertha collar and chif- 
fon tie, and inverted tucks at 4649 
hips to hold in fullness. Sizes 14 to 20 
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Polka-dot and plain silk 
crépe make this “best” day- 
time frock. It is gathered at 
shoulders, has back cut in 
one piece and front of skirt 
gathered to waist in a new 
and very smart diagonal line. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling LaApies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Capes, 30 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Every woman who loves Nature —and what woman 
Ge f al l t he does not!—should enjoy all the “rare days” of this 


perfect month in the open air. 


J OY out 0 if With a Ford car at her disposal she can revel in June 


June 


air and scene to her heart’s content. Distance is 
covered and her time and strength conserved. 


For not only is a Ford car pre-eminently dependable and easy 
for any woman to handle, but its economy prevents all worry 
as to expense—either of original cost or upkeep. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Runabout . $260 Coupe . . $520 Fordor . . $660 
Touring . $290 Tudor . . $580 All Prices F. O. B. 


Detroit 


On Open Cars Starter and Demountable ‘Rims are $85 Extra 
Full-size Balloon Tires Optional — Closed Cars $25; Open Cars $45 


Sora 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago a little mill 

in North Carolina started making 
Cannon towels. They were excellent towels, 
and their prices were astonishingly low. 
Their fame spread from housewife to house- 
wife, from town to town—soon, from coast 
to coast. From the first, their quality and 
price provided the fine values which attract 
customers. And because these values are 
still unapproached, stores sell more Cannon 
towels today than any other kind. 


The little towel mill has grown to be the 
largest in the world. From its flying looms 
come beautiful Cannon towels of every 
description. Great, luxurious bath towels, 
snowy white, or with exquisite fast-color 


4. Huck hand and face 
> towels with colored 
“Ye, : borders—or in all 


All sizes, weights 

and weaves in Can- 

non bath towels, 

with fast-color 

borders or in plain 
white. 


Why do stores 
sell more Cannon towels 
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than any other brand? 


borders in blue, gold, lavender or rose. 
Medium-sized bath towels of a little lighter 
weight, in handsome designs. Little turkish 
towels—the kind men like so well, to top off 
the morning’s shave. And splendid huck 
towels for hands and face—they enjoy im- 
mense popularity. 

In department and dry goods stores every- 
where you need but ask for Cannon towels 
to be certain your most exacting and varied 
needs will be met completely. And you may 
pay whatever you wish—for Cannon towels 
range in price from 25 cents to $2 apiece. 
Many, many women buy them by the dozen. 
This practice is growing steadily, as women 


appreciate the great satisfaction and economy 
of having a generous supply of Cannon 
towels always at hand. 

* * * 


In a comparative test for wear and value, 
made by the Hotel McAlpin, New York, a 
Cannon towel, along with others of different 
brands, was washed and dried one hundred 
times. The Cannon towel showed almost no 
signs of wear at the finish of the test, and it 
was chosen as the best towel. investment the 
hotel could possibly make. Don’t you think 
the towel investment for the home should be 
as carefully made as for a hotel? Cannon 


Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


. \\ Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less 





TRADE 5G) ah MARK 
CANNON 
REG VU S PAT OFF .CANNON MFG CO 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 
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irst_A1ds to a Pleasant Vacation 4 
- P . . ° / 
ATERIALS this season are just as The dinner dress at left below is soft satin // 
important as the designs. Noting or georgette in ivory, chartreuse or orchid; 
| them left to right, the dresses in top or of black satin or crépe for daytime affairs. AR 
| roware from a silk crépe all in one color, or The tuxedo coat may be of kasha or satin, 
| of black with white jabot; printed crépe or while navy crépe makes the frock with lace tie. 
foulard for the center one, with plain 
| matching tie; and crépe or two thick- 
| nesses of chiffon for the third. When 
| of chiffon the inset godets on the last 
| are only one thickness. It is lovely in 
| a pastel chiffon for evening, or navy or 
| blond with long sleeves for daytime. 
| i 
| I 
| Straight, gath- 
j ered pieces of the * 
| dress material MAN ON LESCAUT 
4731 are set in skirt 
| Sizes 16 | front to form FACE POWDER 
years, the four godets. 
| 36 to 42 
On dress at extreme | 
left, the two sepa- 
rate pieces forming 
jabot are gradu- 
ated. The figured 
| one-piece frock 
has both sides 
slashed at hip line } 
and gathered to \ 
| the edges of belt. 
| 
Bourjois has mixed Daintiness 
with a joyous Fragrance to 
make this face powder worthy 
of your face. It is so fresh and 
| fine, so delicate and pure, that 
| el it seems made for these warm 
| Sizes 16 June days. 
| years, 
| 36 to 44 
* 
’ ASHES or ROSES 
(a. ROUGE, or ROUGE 
4 i + 4722 
Sizes 16 years, MANDARINE* 
36 to 42 
OMY ¥ 
non y 
alue, “-Boursois 62% 
_ Al | | gues 
rent | ‘Eta : : 
deail | / N= So is it with the blending tints 
| of these perfect rouges. Ashes 
t no | A fashionable £ £ ‘ch _ 
dit il R vole dnd tio of Roses, of a rich rosiness 
4 @ ~) set-in godets most appropriate to the bru- 
- the | 777 \\\ vve ef are features “ : 
! \\\ a nette, and Mandarine, brighter 
= k \ | Sy of this dress. 
in | | I | (MV q and a bit daring, produce 
d be | H, | | | | | always the enviable effect. 
nnon | | 
City. | oN As indicated by the two small @ e 
| j Sketches for dress at extreme 
| , | \ left, one may vary neck and 
my sleeves. Its set-on knee flounce 
[| marks it as fashion’s latest. 
| 4720 ; The ensemble coat may be 
Sizes 16 years, ae seven-eighths or hip length,and = a 
6 to is made full enough to close. 
| ee & A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
| _ aa | i alongs eo coment ae P-37 West 34th Street, New York City 
| Sizes 16 year, — ° * of the designs om this es I enclose 15c (stamps or coin) for sample box of 
| 36 to 44 » tee cee MANON LESCAUT in shade checked: WhiteX) FleshO) 
Rose) BrunetteO or Peaches* Powder Peaches- 
and-Comse Pendent] ALSO samgle of Ashes of Roses 
: ; R Mandari 
| Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journal Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, i 
| 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 30 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. NAME 
, ADDRESS. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TANGEE~ 


OU’LL FIND it changes color, 
as you put it on your lips, 
from orange to blush rose—a shade 
that is warm, young and lovely, 
that will make people say ““How 
naturally beautiful her lips are!’’ 









Tangee is water-proof and friction- 
proof. It will not come off on powder 
puff, handkerchief, or napkin. And 
neither a kiss nor a cup of tea can stir it! 
Once on, it is on for all day. For only 
soap and water can take it off. 


Put it on lightly and delicately. You 
will see it change to a soft glow, some- 
thing without thickness or substance, 
that seems merely to bring out and 
deepen your natural color. 


You will find, not only that it is ab- 
solutely harmless, but that it is soften- 
ing and soothing to the lips...When 
will you discover it? ...Why, today— 
of course! 


‘ 


For a Tangee Complexion 


Tangee Rouge is Targee Lipstick’s best 
friend. Créme Rouge for dry skins— 
Rouge Compact for the average skin. 
Goes on easily — changes instantly — 
blends perfectly—stays put. What price 
magic? Lipstick, $1. Créme Rouge, $1. 
Rouge Compact, $.75. 


g|ANGSS 











If yourdealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Georce W. Lurr Com- 
pany, New York. Your 
dealer’s name will be ap- 
preciated. 
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4719 
Sizes 14 and 16 years, 
36 to 42 





The one-piece 

frock at left is of 
white cotton 

broadcloth or 
piqué trimmed 
with pearl but- 

tons. Any good 

men’s shirting is 

excellent for the 

hip-length blouse 

at right. 













A Blouse, 4714 
} Sizes 

\ 16 years, 
36 to 44 





a 


a 
Smart Lines | 


in (otton Frocks 


C for Women Large or Small 































Cotton of substan- 
tial weave or linen 
makes this two-piece 
dress; contrasting 
silk for the cravat. 


wy 


4 





































































This dainty 
one-piece 
dress is fash- 
ioned from 
cotton crépe 
with trim- 
ming in a 
contrasting 
Shade. 


Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 

















































4732 
Sizes 16 years, 
/ 36 to 44 


























473° 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42 

















White cotton voile with black 
Satin tie makes the smart 
one-piece frock at left. An- 
other pretty combination 
would be pink voile with 
the tie of mauve-blue satin. 








One may wear a 
pajama costume 








Aw on the beach this 

\ summer. This 

is navy crépe de 

4713 chine with plaid 


Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 taffeta trimming. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents, Pajamas, 30 cents. 
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silks and (cottons 


Checked cotton voile, in which there is a tiny 
black figure, is chosen for the two-piece frock 
below. It is self bound at neck and sleeve 
edges, and skirt fullness is in front only. 
























4721 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42 




























Jan 


—~J Sizes 16 years 
36 to 46 

























Directly at left, the one-piece 
dress is white crépe de chine with 
bright green crépe binding. Cot- 
ton voile bound in a contrasting 
color, or with insertion, is another 
possibility. The design includes 
a smart girdle and side panels. 


From left to right at bottom of 
page, the first frock is of beige 
crépe de chine, with matching 
sleeve sections bordered .in har- 
monizing or contrasting colors 
and a narrow tie of dark brown 
satin. The printed silk crépe 
costume slip of the dress in cen- 
ter has camisole top, and its 
chiffon overdress is in a neutral 
shade of the print. 


Natural linen is combined with 
dark brown in the more tailored 
dress below; or it may be any 
shade of piqué with bands of the 
biased material. Little braid 
loops slip over dark brown 
where it closes, and inverted 
plaits at both sides provide com- 
fortable width. As sketched in 
the thumbnail, short set-in sleeves 
may be substituted for the long 
dart-fitted and set-in ones. 


sop 


penne 
de 


ISA 5 OEE 



































4718 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 46 









4726 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 46 





4723 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 

















are in demand, fine cottons and 


_ eee all soft silk fabrics 
linens are enjoying a veritable 
heyday. A smart newcomer, intro- 
duced by ribbed silks of last winter, is 


piqué. 


But no other cotton can excel 


fine voiles for sheer beauty and weara- 


bility. 


In spite of the popularity of 


gay colors, much white will be worn, 
as well as a generous amount of pastel 
shades. Bois de rose, madonna blue, 
soft green, gray and lavender lead 
among the more pronounced colors, 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home. Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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The daily way 
to check decay 


—kill the germs which 


cause it 


Will you reach old age with 


all your teeth? 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
, pre onianl You brush 
them carefully. Yet when you 
visit your dentist you are often 
surprised at the number of 
cavities his instruments reveal. 


You feel baffled. Others 
seemingly no more careful than 
yourself enjoy the blessing of 
sound teeth. What is the 
trouble? 


The trouble is that your 
teeth, require a certain kind of 
protection which you are fail- 
ing to give them—the protec- 
tion they need is adequate 
dental care and the daily use 
of a germ-killing dentifrice. 


The protection they need 
is the germicidal protection 
of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
Kolynos not only keeps your 
teeth white and glistening, but 
its main properties are highly 
antiseptic—extremely impor- 
tant properties if you are to 
have sound teeth, teeth free 
from dangerous, offensive, and 
painful cavities. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, % inch to the brushing. 


Ko.tynos Company, Dept. 2-D3 


New Haven, Conn, 


Send sample tube to: 
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Made‘ in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 
_ 1, Newest shades, always. - 
2. Pyre thread silk body. . a. 
pire Soe Nene ond ae s 
4.Ne No “loading” to tie | 
ficial weight. sve = H 
5, Pure silk reinforcement for 
sole and above heel. 
6, Reinforced heels and toes, 
7. Doubled elastic lisle cops. | 
| 8. Garter-run stop. 
9. Extra length, 
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Dainty 
As a June Garden 


That fine-spun web of pure silk in Humming 
Bird Hose which looks delicate and fragile as a 
flower petal, has a power of endurance you’d 
little suspect. 


Humming Bird silk is of the highest obtainable 
quality, imported “raw” from Japan and spun in- 
to thread in our own mills. No metallic “load- 
ing” is added. The silk is pure dyed. Reinforced 
to stand the stresses of your many outdoor 
activities. 


Humming Birds may be had in all the dreamy 
tints that blend with the filmy frocks of sum- 
mer. Sold only by reliable merchants. 


READ *‘THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.’’ Not 
advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


i | 
SO Din 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER 


© 1925 BY D. H. M. H859 
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(Continued from Page 72) 


boarding-house parlors; scurrying up Wis- 
consin’s windy Hill in a flurry of rain-swept 
yellow “slickers’’; exploding into ear-splitting 
yells at a Missouri football rally; jiggling 
stationward, suitcase ladened, on top a Balti- 
more bus; efficiently bathing the model baby 
of the model “practice house” at Ames; 
frowning over a Horatian ode in Bryn Mawr’s 
scholarly library. “Stop,” I begged, 
“whatever you are doing—and talk about 
clothes!” And not a woman of the lot re- 
fused me; nor did their elders wax 
reprovingly silent when I car- 
ried my quest into the busy 
sanctums of women deans 
and professors of home 
economics. 

With information 
so readily obtainable, 
I soon discovered 
that my “average” 
girl—only finan- 
cially average, you 
must understand— 
still holds sway in 
overwhelming major- 
ity. Most college girls 
come from moderately 
well-to-do families; they 
spend, on an average, from 
$400 to $500 a year for 
clothes; a smaller group who 
must keep their expenses lower man- 
age by home dressmaking and careful shop- 
ping to dress, and dress attractively, on as 
little as $250 a year. These two groups make 
up the great body of American college women. 
Scattered here and there are small numbers 
of the very wealthy and the really poor. I’ve 
been given yearly clothing expenditures rang- 
ing from $50 to $1000; but these are the ex- 
ceptions and their problems are individual 
ones. Conditions do, of course, vary accord- 
ing to the college. In the state universities of 
Kansas and Iowa, for instance, there are more 
self-supporting students, fewer wealthy ones 
than in Vassar or Bryn Mawr or in the 
Chicago-influenced University of Wisconsin, 
and consequently the colleges as a whole 
spend less on clothes. 


Joanna and Her Friends Tell How 


THINK, however, that the two budgets 

which I have worked out, after talking to 
hundreds of girls and seeing scores of college 
wardrobes, are practical enough to be helpful 
anywhere. No freshman will lack the ‘frock 
for the occasion” during her first fall term, if 
she has in her trunk all of the things I have 
listed as first-year “‘necessities’’; the ‘‘pos- 
sibilities’? may be added as local conditions 
demand and the pocketbook permits. If 
neither budget fits your particular idea of 
expense, please remember that I am merely 
giving suggestions, not trying to set any 
standards in price or quantity. Perhaps you 
can do with fewer clothes and spend less for 
them; perhaps you need a much larger and 
more expensive wardrobe; here is simply a 
basis from which to work, a help toward the 
more systematic buying of your clothes. 

Because so many things are bought only 
once or twice during one’s college life, I have 
planned both budgets to cover a four-year 
period. The girl who must economize pretty 
stringently needs to spend a good deal of 
time during the summer months in sewing 
and bargain-hunting; for this reason I am 
giving her budget first, basing it on a yearly 
spending of approximately $250. A second, 
more liberal budget—$450 a year—for the 
girl who buys most of her clothing ready- 
made and is neither overly economical nor 
extravagant, will appear in an early issue of 
Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL. Both budgets 
represent not only typical college wardrobes, 
but actually existing wardrobes—very nearly 
dress for dress, price for price—shown to me 
by girls now in college. 

There was, for instance, Joanna. I had 
been talking, one rainy Sunday evening, with 
a group of sorority girls in a western univer- 
sity; they were delightfully vague as to how 
much it cost their dads to turn out such well- 
dressed young daughters, but amusingly 
insistent on their own ‘‘economy”’—fur coats 
and imported frocks to the contrary! At 
that, their standards were pretty sane and 











Py 


their spending not immoderate; but I 
wanted, at the moment, to get down a bit 
closer to ‘‘brass tacks.” 

So [left the cheerful warmth of the sorority 
house and made my way through the No- 
vember drizzle to one of the girls’ dormitories. 
It was a huge building, impersonal yet not 
unfriendly. I prowled about the corridors a 
bit, until happy chance and tentative ques- 
tioning produced Joanna. This Joanna, I 
was forewarned, was working her way 

through college—typing, newspaper 
reporting, clerking during sum- 
mer vacations—and, into the 
bargain, pulling down good 
marks in her studies. 
One expected to see a 
weary, bedraggled 

“‘grind,’’ but this 

small person radi- 

ated energy, show- 
ing the strain—for 
a real strain such 
an undertaking is— 
only by too great a 
tenseness, too lively 
an animation. Her 
well-cut shingle bob 
had been newly mar- 
celled, and she wore a 
plain frock of black canton 
crépe that was smart and be- 
coming. (About this dress, Joanna 
later commented, laughing, that it had been 
henna for two seasons before it ‘‘dyed.”’) 

“My child,” I demanded somewhat rudely, 
“how do you do it?” But she was eager to 
talk, and for two hours, sitting cross-legged 
on a dormitory cot, I listened to the tales and 
saw the clothes of Joanna and her friends. 

All of these girls, because they had to 
count the pennies, kept pretty accurate rec- 
ords of the money they spent and the clothes 
they bought. They gave me figures, not 
guesses. The $250-a-year budget is modeled 
very closely upon Joanna’s own wardrobe 
of this and previous years, checked by com- 
parison with the outfits of other ambitious 
youngsters of the same type. All of them 
agreed that a girl could scarcely spend less 
than this for clothes, if she intended to take 
part in the social life of her college. 

Since the ability to “skimp” on clothes, 
without too greatly sacrificing one’s appear- 
ance, is important not only to impecunious 
undergraduates, but to ninety out of every 
hundred women, the economies practiced by 
these college girls are of general interest. 

First and foremost make a plan for your 
wardrobe over a definite period of time—four 
years for the college girl. Know what you 
have and what you need at any given time; 
then buy deliberately. A last minute dash to 
town bécause you “just must have a new 
dress for the dance tonight” is a luxury that 
only the wealthy can afford. 


Essentials ta Know and Follow 


UY out of season; your budget will enable 
you to do this intelligently. During and 
after the Christmas holidays, coats and furs 
can be had for one-third to one-half their fall 
and early-winter prices; spring vacation is 
the time to hunt for bargains in evening 
frocks; white shoes are almost given away in 
early September—summer dresses too, and so 
it goes! But be sure that what you buy is not 
a “last year’s fashion.””’ How avoidit? Know 
the mode; read fashion articles; notice other 
people’s clothes—all this is far more impor- 
tant for you than for your wealthier sister. 

Know your own “style,” the colors and 
lines that suit you best. Try to visualize 
yourself in different types of clothes and to 
realize which are the most becoming. 

Be willing to try new shops, to hunt through 
racks of monstrosities for the ‘find’ that 
will often reward your trouble. Learn to see 
possibilities of slight but transforming varia- 
tions in ready-made frocks or in patterns. 

Be able to sew, or, if that is not within your 
powers, pray for a mother or a sister blessed 
with the dressmaker’s art! Not only is the 
initial cost of almost all dresses and many 
‘underthings cut down radically if they can be 
made at home, but repairs and alterations, 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Why America wins Olympics 


HAT a wonderful generation is in the mak- 

ing—every school yard a training ground for 
future champions—thousands of summer camps 
and beaches pouring vitality into splendid little 
bodies. 

And what is still greater—in millions of Amer- 
ican homes, intelligent mothers are enforcing the 
first law of health—cleanliness. 

Because mothers know that Lifebuoy offers a 
definite protection to child health, it has become 
the most widely used toilet soap in the world. 

It’s a treat to try Lifebuoy for the first time— 
the lather is so creamy—so pure—so invigorating. 
You feel cleaner than ever before—because you 


OrancE-RED Lifebuoy 
is the color of pure 
palm fruit oil. You will 
like the clean, quickly 
vanishing odor because 

you like cleanness. 


are cleaner. Your skin afterwards is so soft, smooth 
and rosy. You’ll love it for shampooing, especially 
for “bobs.” After a Lifebuoy bath your whole 
body is deodorized, toned up and vigorously alive. satiate 








But Lifebuoy’s greatest health value is that it © 2a 


gently removes germs from hands and face—the // 
dangerous germs you pick up from almost every- (/ 
thing you touch—the germs of street dust, stuffy | 
cars, theatres and schools. Ih 

Lifebuoy purifies the skin—and only healthy |) 
skin is beautiful. My illustrated book, “Health |) 
Beauty,” will be sent for 10 cents. Lever Bros. Co., 


49 Burleigh Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Health Doctor | 

















MRS. HARRY R. SPARLING 
St. Louis, Mo., writes: 


“* A frer seeing the wonderful effect Life- 
buoy had on my skin, I began using it 
for the baby’s bath also. Wealso use 

it asashampoo. It beautifies the hair 

leaving it soft, abundant and wavy.” 
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‘Che eMost “Delicious 
and “Wholesome ¢7¥layonnaise 


MADE AT HOME 


“YOU can prepare in three minutes a rich creamy Mayon- 
naise that is equal to the Mayonnaise served in the finest 
hotels by merely following the recipe shown on this page. 


You can be sure of the purity of MAZOLA Mayonnaise 
because you know the eggs you use in it are absolutely fresh. 


You will find that MAZOLA Mayonnaise always remains 
firm, fresh and smooth, and that it keeps longer without sepa- 
rating or getting rancid. 


Once you try MAZOLA for salad dressings you will always 
prefer it to even the most expensive imported oil. 


June, 192; 





from “Delightful ooking” 
THE NEW CORN PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 


DELICIOUS MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


1 cup Mazola ¥% teaspoon Paprika 

1 Egg Yolk 3 tablespoons Lemon Juice 
¥% teaspoon Sugar or Vinegar 
\% teaspoon Salt 


Add well mixed seasonings to egg, with one teaspoon lemon juice or vinegar, and beat well, 
adding one teaspoon Mazola at a time until mixture thickens, after which the Mazola may 
be added more rapidly. Thin with lemon juice or vinegar when necessary. 


FREE: The new Corn Products cook book, beautifully illustrated, 
——— contains over 100 valuable recipes for preparing delicious 
foods. Write to the Corn Products Refining Company, Dept. 12, and you 
will receive a copy ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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cleverly done, give amazing second life to 
many a “little old last year’s rag.’ In 
talking to hundreds of college girls, I found 
that almost invariably it was a home eco- 
nomics student or one of those lucky crea- 
tures who can sew “by instinct’? who could 
boast a wardrobe that was both good-looking 
and inexpensive. Unfortunately these were 
the shining exceptions; the average college 
girl hardly touches a needle from one year’s 
end to another. To keep her budget within 
$250, she will have to depend on mother’s kind 
offices, find an inexpensive dressmaker, or do 
her shopping with superhuman sagacity! 

Here are a few hints as to specific items in 
the college girl’s wardrobe: 

Wraps: Buy at out-of-season sales; 
choose materials that will stand constant 
wear, yet are not hard and ugly; avoid shiny 
finishes that show the slightest mark; xo fur 
is better than cheap, straggly fur; steer 
clear of extremes in color or line. 

Dresses: The biggest economy here is 
home dressmaking, though careful bargain 
hunting will work financial wonders. Avoid 
elaborate trimmings, colors so light that they 
will need frequent dry cleaning; remember 


(lothes for (ollege 


(Continued from Page 78) 


that light trimmings on a dark dress mean 
the whole dress to clean, unless they are 
removable. Dye your old frocks—at home 
if possible, but even professional dyeing pays. 
Hats: Unless you’re attending a city col- 
lege or one whose campus code is “hats on,” 
your millinery bill will be the least of your 
worries. But don’t buy an unbecoming hat. 
SHOES AND STOCKINGS: Cheap street shoes 
are a very poor “buy”; the constant walking 
of college life means enormous repair bills 
unless you start with good leather; if you 
must cut down, let it be in the price of your 
afternoon and evening slippers. Buy “sec- 
onds” of expensive stockings rather than 
“firsts” of a cheaper grade; they wear better. 
UNDERWEAR: To stand up under constant 
laundering, longcloth is satisfactory. If you 
have enough capital to invest in half a dozen 
silk sets and can wash them out yourself, 
they will outlast anything else. 
ACCESSORIES: Know the very latest word 
in small things and practice it; a gardenia, a 
string of beads, a bizarre head band will add 
personality at little cost. Collar-and-cuff sets 
transform old school dresses; have plenty 
and keep them immaculate. 





ARTICLES TO BE SECURED 





| ! | 
FRESH- [ SOPHO- | 
MAN | | 





WRAPS 
(buy in out-of-season sales) 


General wear coat—spring and fall (wi atch sale s) . 


Possibilities~—‘‘ Slicker’’ raincoat ho an be had 
as $4.00) 


SCHOOL AND STREET WEAR 


(2 new each year, 2 carried over; made a 
of $10.00) 


hams, challis and cotton crépes, etc. 
made at average cost of $5.00). 


blouses (cotton, $1.50 up; 


year, 2 left- overs—1 bought at average of $30.00; 
at average of $15.00) . . . : ; 


FORMAL EVENING WEAR 


of $20. 
HATS 


care) . ‘é 
Sports hat—felt ‘ 
Sports hat—straw 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS 


pumps at $7.5 
1 Pair evening slippers (satin). 
shades—at average of $1.35 (watch sales) . 


1 Pair arctics (watch sales) 
1 Pair sandal rubbers . 

2 Pairs gym shoes 

2 Pairs bedroom tinge rs 
Repairs . 


Hiking or skating boots ($7.00) 
UNDERWEAR 


year, 3 left over; made for average of $1.00). 
made for average of $1.00) 


average of $3.00). 

White cotton slips (1 new each year, 1 left over) « 
3 Brassiéres at 50c . . 

Warm bathrobe : 

Cotton crépe kimono . 


Possibilities—Athletic union arn ($1. 00). 
pajamas or nightgowns ($2.50 up). 


Elastic girdle ($1.50) if needed 


ACCESSORIES 


Necessities—Tan, gray or pe fabric Gove 
White or light- colored kid gloves . : 
1 Dozen handkerchiefs (others as gifts) . 


Umbrella . 
Flat purse or handbag. 


sional marcel, etc. 


(75 cents up). 
collar (50 cents up). 


TOTALS . 
YEARLY AVERAGE 


Beads ($1.00) 


: $253.23 





Necessities—Warm winter coat, fur-trimmed if ote 


| 
oan | —— 
Necessities—One-piece dresses of Jersey, ogee 1 or twill | 
average cost : 


Sports suit with 2 or 3 ; blouse $ or cloth street dress S36 30.00 brhenicss 30.00 
Warm-weather dresses—silk broadcloth, novelty ging- 
(2 new each year, 


Possibilities—Separate cloth sports skirt ($8.00) with 

silk, $4.00 up) and light- | 
weight sweaters (can be made for $2. 00; bought for about 
$5.00). Cloth knickers ($5.00). Heavy sweaters ($5.00 up). en are 


AFTERNOON AND INFORMAL EVENING WEAR 


Silk crépe, satin-backed crépe, satin, etc. (2 new each 
1 made 


Georgette, chiffon, silk crépe, velvet, etc. (watch sales for | 
py ay ne 1 new ‘each year, 1 left over—made at average 


1 dress hat of a kind vespial any season (choose with sarees 


Necessities—2 pun brown or black oxfords or sports 
1 Pair end slippers (patent leather, satin. or suéde) 8.00 8.00 
(Buy in off-season). . 9.00 
8 Pairs silk stockings—4 heavy, 4 light-weight, different 


3 Pairs silk and wool at average of sa 65 (watch sales) : 4.95 4.95 


Possibilities -W hite pam rs or pumps ieee in a iSeiebin m- | | 
ber canvas ones cost about $2.00; buckskin, about $3.50). | 


Necessities—Step-in chemises of longcloth (3 new each 


1 Silk set, vest and knickers (1 new each year; 1 left over) 4.50 
Nightgowns of longcloth (3 new each year, 3 left over; 


1 Dark silk slip (heavy wash satin or silk Jersey ve A 
White silk slip (heavy wash satin or silk Jersey made at 


‘iis 
Knitted vest (25 to | 
50 cents) and warm knickers ($5.00) for cold climates. | 


Collar and cuff sets (3 new each year at average: of 75c) 


Toilet supplies, powder, hair- cuts or hair- -pins, an occa- 


Possibilities—Homespun saan ($3. 00). Ciniles lait ts 
Artificial flowers for ham, ane or fur 


| $ 55.00 | 
20.00 


as low 


20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 


45.00 45.00 | 45.00 | 45.00 
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The Hickory Shadow Skirt 


Wrinkleproofs and Shadowproofs your dresses 














Here’s 


a light step-in underskirt with 
a lower back panel of fine, 
weight rubber. It shadowproofs the 
sheerest fabrics perfectly, in the strong- 
est light, and is ever so much more 
comfortable and less bunglesome than 
a double-panel petticoat. 


The Hickory Shadow Skirt also pro- 


tects your pretty dresses from wrinkles 


feather- 


and mussing. Under pleated skirts and 
— crushable linens it’s a perfect joy. Made 
<r? of soft, light fabrics, combined with 


= sports activity. 


|} Hickory Shadow Skirt of 
1 SS fine cross-barred voile 
with dainy Val lace edge 
and satin binding. Flesh 
color. Medium and 
large sizes, $2. 


Also this model in flesh 
colored silk striped mull 
or sheer cotton crépe de 
chine, with Merrow stitch 
edge, at $2. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





ersonal _ eat 


) ~ the finest rubber, the Shadow Skirt is 


correct in width and weight for any 


At $5 


Flesh colored silk crépe 
de chine with silk lace 
edge and dainty flower 
garniture. Silk covered 
rubber panel. Medium 
and large sizes, $5. 


Hickory Shadow Skirts 
are sold at most good 
stores. If you do not find 
them, write, sending your 
dealer’s name. Address, 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1183 W. 
Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO 
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Coiffure arranged by 
NESTLE of New York 


With its loose chignon and 
little curls, this coiffure is a 
beautiful example of smart 
simplicity. Perfected bya 
Lorraine Hair Net. 













~ 


OFKAINC 





Lorraine 
SILK NETS with 


elastic 5 d 





edge. 




















Say the smartest hairdressers 


HETHER or not the bob is becoming passé, 
certainly the newest coiffures are created 

for hair that is long or growing-in. The new 
modes are simple, yet all possess distinction that 
is most refreshing after the 
bobbed locks. 
With the aid of Lorraine Hair Nets you can 
achieve these new effects easily and successfully. 
For these exquisite, lustrous nets are so cleverly 
shaped, so light and clinging, that they hold the 
hair in unaccustomed modes deftly and with the 
soft perfection that spells smartness! No finer 
nets are obtainable! 


‘“sameness’’ of 


For Sale Exclusively at 





CAP SHAPE #22 


fy 


; 
“Be. 








F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 


Double or Single Mesh for Long Hair 
Special Size Double Mesh for the Bob 


rane 


gy HAIR NETS 


) 1O8 


\ 


Your wave will last 
twice as long if you 
wear a Lorraine Hair 
Net while you sleep. 











Cap and Fringe Net— 
All colors, including 
grey and white. 





Giorgione and Franciabigio 


By E.V. 


Lucas 


Full color reproductions of the Castelfranco Altarpiece by Giorgione and 
Madonna of the Well by Franciabigio will be found on pages 20 and 21. 


geen) MONG the painters of the 
world, old and new, there 
4| is none whose name carries 

28) with it such a savor of ro- 
x se] mance as that of Giorgione. 
#4| There are other reasons for 

Biota Cem| this than the golden quality 
ese} Of his pictures, but that 
naturally must be put first. Giorgione swept 
through the sky of art like a comet. But 
whereas comets leave no trace behind them, 
Giorgione’s influence is still strong. Titian, 
his fellow pupil, fellow workman and con- 
temporary, who lived to be more than ninety, 
would not have been the Titian that the 
world reveres but for Giorgione; and but for 
Titian, those other great masters, Rubens, 
Van Dyck and Reynolds, would have been 
very different painters. 

Giorgione, with his passion for the old ro- 
mance, may be compared with Keats, another 
youth whom the gods loved too well, whose 
Ode on a Grecian Urn and Endymion were as 
much a surprise and anachronism in English 
literature in the teens of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as Giorgione’s glowing scenes were in 
Italian art four hundred years before. And 
no doubt, just as Wordsworth thought Keats 
too pagan, so did some of the older critics 
level that charge against Giorgione. 

He was born in 1477 in Castelfranco, which 
is a fortified village on the lower slopes of the 
Venetian Alps, not far from Browning’s 
Asolo and about an hour’s railway journey 
from Venice; and it is a journey which all 
visitors to Venice who care about painting 
should take, because in the church is to be 
seen Giorgione’s most famous work—and 
almost the only one fully authenticated—the 
altarpiece. 

I admit that, once established in the 
magical city of Venice, it is very difficult to 
summon up enough resolution to leave it, 
even for a few hours; but this picture is 
worth the effort. It is of extraordinary 
placidity and sweetness, and is not only an 
altarpiece in the accepted sense, with a 
Madonna and Child for reverence, but has 
other qualities as well. It isa romantic land- 
scape; it is a most delicate feast of decora- 
tion; its two saints, Liberale in armor and 
Francis in his cassock, have an ease and grace 
of posture that recall the marble faun of 
Praxiteles; it is altogether lovely and memo- 
rable. 








Oil Brought to a Master 


OTHING is known of Giorgione’s early 

life. He was put into the studio of 
Giovanni Bellini, son of Jacopo Bellini and 
brother of Gentile Bellini and brother-in-law 
of Andrea Mantegna of Padua, all fine, 
thoughtful painters. 

Giorgione was peculiarly fortunate in his 
time, for only a very few years before had 
Antonello da Messina arrived in Venice from 
the north with the secret of oil painting as 
practiced by the Van Eycks and their follow- 
ers; and by the time that Giorgione was 
ready to use the new medium it had been 
mastered by hisinstructor. Until then every- 
thing had been painted in tempera. Now 
came this new and far more flexible and mix- 
able method, with a richness of color far be- 
yond any that tempera could provide. 

How indeed Giorgione’s genius would have 
flowered had he been restricted to tempera’s 
cool tones, who can say? Certainly he seems 
to us to have been preordained to show how 
passionate could oil become. No one since 
has surpassed his flames, his richness. 

At the age of twenty-three Giorgione was 
a sufficiently capable artist to be chosen to 
paint a Doge. And ayear orso afterward he 
is known to have shared in the task of deco- 
rating the facade of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, 
that building on the Grand Canal which you 
see from the Rialto bridge. Certain traces of 
color may still be discerned, but whether we 
are entitled to thrill to the thought that Gior- 
gione’s hand set them there I cannot say. 


There is no actual proof of anything but | 


Nature and human nature, or anyone but 
Giovanni Bellini, influencing Giorgione. You 


find hints of his work in Bellini again and 
again. Bellini was nearing seventy when 
Giorgione entered his studio, yet it is highly 
probable that the pupil’s youthful ardor and 
richer sense of color and harmony and joy 
reacted on the master, old though he was. 
Certainly it is significant that Bellini’s lovely 
altarpiece at S. Zaccaria in Venice was painted 
after and not before Giorgione’s altarpiece at 
Castelfranco; and Bellini was then seventy- 
five, Giorgione twenty-six! Bellini survived 
Giorgione by five years, dying in 1516, aged 
eighty-six. The other pupil, Titian, outlived 
his master until 1576. 

The Castelfranco altarpiece is Giorgione’s 
only duly authenticated work. Vasari tells us 
of many others, and there are pictures attribu- 
ted to Giorgione in many galleries—the Three 
Magi, that lovely scene, in Vienna; the 
Venus, in Dresden; the Féte Champétre, in 
the Louvre, in Paris; the Judgment of 
Solomon, the Trial of Moses, the Concert, 
in Florence, and so forth. 

But all these have been, from time to time, 
given by experts to others, chiefly to Titian. 
It is true that some of Titian’s work has been 
claimed for Giorgione; but that does not 
mend the matter. Certain it is that working 
together as they did, under Giovanni Bellini, 
himself a romantic painter and innovator, 
Giorgione and Titian imbibed a similar am- 
bition; but it is probable that Giorgione was 
the stronger influence, and that he set the 
tune. 

Vasari roundly calls Titian Giorgione’s dis- 
ciple, and “‘for many years after Giorgione’s 
death,” says a modern critic, ‘‘Titian re- 
mained under the spell and glamour of his 
friend’s intenser imagination.” I believe this 
to be the case. 


The Tuscan Painter 


HE two painters are different too. 

Whereas Giorgione was sheer pagan, 
caring for nothing but beauty and seeing his 
native hills and woods and streams merely as 
the natural setting for nymphs and lovers, 
shepherds and musicians, Titian had ulterior 
motives, deeper designs. Even his Sacred 
and Profane Love, his most Giorgionesque 
picture, is probably allegory, while his tend- 
ency was always, except with portraits, to 
paint for the church rather than for the in- 
dividual. The painter whom chance rather 
than design has grouped with Giorgione in 
our present number was not a Venetian, but 
a Tuscan. 

Franciabigio was a contemporary of Gior- 
gione, having been born in 1482, five years 
after him, and surviving him by fifteen years, 
until 1525; but it is improbable that they 
were even acquaintances. Giorgione’s only 
direct link with Florentine art, so far as is 
known, was the greatest link possible— 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

More fittingly would Franciabigio have 
been grouped with Andrea del Sarto, for, as 
was stated in an earlier article, he was An- 
drea’s friend and his partner as a fresco 
painter for some years. 

It is only as a fresco painter that Vasari 
mentions Franciabigio, and Florence has 
many examples of his work, notably in the 
cloisters of the Annunziata and at the Scalzo; 
but next to his Madonna of the Well, he is 
best known by his portraits, that grave mel- 
ancholy youth at the Louvre being one of the 
most famous. 

Few figures have more charm than this, 
both of pose and treatment. 

The picture which we reproduce—the Ma- 
donna del Pozzo or Madonna of the Well— 
hangs in the same room, in the Uffizi at 
Florence, as Raphael’s Madonna of the 
Goldfinch, and bears the ordeal bravely. In 
sweetness and beauty they are alike; but the 
Franciabigio has a lucidity of atmosphere 
that Raphael’s lacks—not so much that 
Raphael could not, as that he did not need it. 
For many years Raphael was supposed to 
have painted this Madonna too; but Fran- 
ciabigio now has the honor. We shall prob- 
ably never know for certain; but Raphael is 
rich enough in fame to be able to spare it! 
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BETTER AND BETTER 


Dependable ten years ago, and five years 
ago, and more dependable than ever to- 
day, Dodge Brothers Motor Car simply 
represents the latest phase in a process 
of continual betterment. 


The first cars Dodge Brothers built estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation. The cars 
they are building today incorporate the 
accumulated refinements of those ten 
intervening years. 


That important improvements in the 
comfort and appearance of the car are 
made from time to time, implies no basic 
departure from Dodge Brothers traditional 
policy of progressive rather than sea- 
sonal development. 


DonoGce BROTHERS DETROIT 


Donce Brotners (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“Che olden beauty that 
is still new today and 
will be in all the to- 
morrows. - 7 


w ww THE GIFTS FRO 


symbolize the feelings that inspire 
them. 


Roses fade. Their perfume dies with 
their wilted beauty. They are for 
4 the fleeting hour. But silverware 
; is a gift for time—for ai] time if 
you choose Heirloom Plate. 


LTD. 
Chicago 


WM. A. ROGERS, 
New York 
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Heirloom Plate 


Grom Generation to Generation 





Adelphi Pattern 

Ind. Salad Fork 

Six in Gift Box 
$6.80 


M THE HANDS OF LOVE 


Not use nor years shall destroy this 
beauty. Always the happy thoughts 
of the giver shall linger around it 
and make even its useful service a 
feast for the memories too. 


If you will write, it will please us to send 
you literature and names of Heirloom Plate 
jewelers nearest you. 


| NIAGARA PALLS. N. Y. 
San Francisco Toronto 


_ Cardinal Pattern 
||, Coffee Spoon 


eiib 


Six in Gift Box 


$3.75 
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These Hlusbands 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The effect upon the good old wife and the 
dear young wife of so much shocking and 
excessive information is disastrous. It is one 
thing to know or suspect the conduct of your 
own husband and quite another thing to 
realize that the world shares this information 
with you and has long since verified your 
worst suspicions. Married life is no longer 
sacred. It is exploited everywhere, and its 
deflections are ridiculed, made the vulgar 
jest of the “‘funny page” in every newspaper 
and on every vaudeville stage. 

No matter how well you have 
behaved, nor how old and 
gray you have grown as 
a wife, you are a ridicu- 
lous person. 

So, there you are, 
married to a man 
who is quite as eligi- 
ble to the Broadway 
butterflies and the 
little village moth- 
flapper as if he were 
nobody’s husband, 
while you are not 
only the victim of his infidelities, but of the 
broadcasting tongue of your world. Many a 
wife, who might have continued patient and 
long suffering to the end in the old-fashioned 
way, has been driven to the divorce courts by 
this one circumstance. 

But with all the energy middle-aged women 
are showing as reformers and moral forces in 
public life, we hear no agitation among them 
of this heart-burning question—that of es- 
tablishing high ideals among the younger set 
ef their own sex concerning the inalienable 
property rights of married women in their 
own husbands. On the contrary, there never 
was a time when the doubtful woman had a 
wider range for her activities. She goes 
everywhere and is received everywhere. 
Apparently she has the drop on the whole 
situation. She has been accepted, if not con- 
doned, as one of the unavoidable vicissitudes 
of society. She is frequently a brilliant club 
woman. She is the author whose books you 
read and whose recognition you crave. She is 
your favorite actress. She is a power in the 
various professional, business and political 
organizations of women. She is the forty 
little jazz belles of your town. She holds 
some kind of position with the uplifting forces 
of your community. And, since you have 
allowed her to put it all over you everywhere, 
what right have you to complain, if your 
poor, old, bald-headed husband is attracted 
by her? Why do not some of you get busy 
and put a crimp in her larking boldness, in- 
stead of complaining of your husbands? 


One Everlasting Advantage 


MEX are not equal to this situation; they 
are the victims of it. A husband is 
merely one of the circumstances of being a 
man; it does not change his nature. And it 
is not the nature of a man: to take ten thou- 
sand romantic dares from other women. The 
older he grows, the less attractive he feels 
himself to be, the more he is flattered by the 
blandishments of these felonious ladies whom 


. you recognize and receive, because you no 


longer have the courage you used to have be- 
fore you became such an active and coura- 
geous citizen at large. You have one ever- 
lasting advantage of all doubtful women, that 
men love only good ones. They hate, mis- 
trust and despise the others, even when they 
are momentarily enslaved by them. 

It is not enough to be good and faithful to 
one’s husband, because in that case he takes 
you for granted as that part of himself which 
may be depended upon. 

It is a queer indication of our stupidity 
that while we are ready to adopt the lurid 
colors and fashions of doubtful women, even 
to the shortening of our modest old skirts 
and the bobbing of our gray hair, we have 
not the sense to practice their wit with men 
even in the managing of our own husbands. 
What asinine conceit is it in us which pre- 
vents us from learning their arts with men, 
when apparently they are the only women in 
the world who make a business and a recrea- 
tion of achieving men? 

Good wives are too offensively and dimin- 


ishingly truthful to their husbands. This is 







such a mean mistake, it amounts to a fault. 
Husbands of all creatures require to be 
spoofed. It is practically the only defense 
they have from the secret consciousness of 
their own weaknesses and limitations. You 
are only confirming him in his sins when you 
remind him of them, but so long as you are 
admiringly ignorant of them, he has a man’s 
best reason for keeping his best foot fore- 
most. When you praise your husband you 
are not necessarily telling the truth; you are 
preaching your ideal of him, like 
any other gospel toward which 
whole congregations hope- 
fully strive, even if they 
never attain it. Do have 
some elasticity in deal- 
ing with him! 
There is no earthly 
experience which so 
nearly approaches 
all the beauty and 
sacrifices of true 
piety as the devotion 
of a woman to her 
husband. But hu- 
manly speaking it isa mistake to flaunt your 
marital piety before him. Husbands are not 
religious; they are men. When you remind 
him of how utterly and entirely you live for 
him, how he is the very substance of all your 
thoughts and the inspiration by which your 
very pulse beats, you may make him em- 
barrassingly grateful, or you may irritate 
him, especially if he is consciously unworthy 
of your devotion and sacrifices, but in any 
case you have let him down, the same as if 
you had said: ‘You have won all that I 
am. There are no more worlds in me to 
conquer!”—fearful news to that Alexander 
the Great, every man is in his relation to 
any woman! 


Jealousy Confounded 


EARS ago I knew two people who 
achieved a curious sort of happiness in 
their married life. The husband was a bril- 
liant, magnetic man who frequently careened 
too far to the left of fidelity, only to return 
like an errant knight to his wife. I do not 
know what she really thought of him, and I 
am certain he never knew; but she was a 
winsome woman who held her head high, 
cocked a trifle to one side. She had endear- 
ing ways and a witty smile. One day, ina 
remorseful mood after an escapade, her hus- 
band was atoning for his fault by praising her 
for her virtues. She was his altar and his for- 
tress,he told her,because whatever happened 
he knew she was devotedand faithful to him. 
“Well, you are mistaken there, dearest,” 
she replied serenely. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, aston- 
ished. 

ecu Tam not being faithful to you,”’ she 
said. 

“Good heaven!” he moaned, feeling the 
foundations upon which he depended in all 
his deflections slipping from under him. 

“T am simply being faithful to myself. So 
you do not have to worry.” 

But he did worry. He mulled that ex- 
planation for years. He discovered that she 
was precisely the kind of woman she said she 
was, faithful to her own ideal of what a good 
woman can be, besides being merely good. 
His jealousy was confounded. She is old and 
gray now, with the same witty smile, her 
head still cocked warily at him. And he is 
still trying to win her from herself. 

Men differ from women in that they have 
a sort of universal passion for ‘‘secret or- 
ders.” The clubs and societies to which we 
belong naturally lack this feature, because we 
lack the gangster instincts with which all 
normal men are endowed. They must band 
together and recite a secret ritual, whether 
there is any reason in the performance or not. 
Now, wives are jealous of these orders for 
varlous reasons too numerous to mention, 
but if your husband belongs to one of them, 
there is nothing you can do about it. Once in 
so often he must dress himself ridiculously, 
put on a crazy looking hat with a white 
plume and parade, even if it is in a funeral 
procession. The sensible attitude to take is 
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authorities emphasize 

the importance of this 

new kind of cleanliness’ 
in the home 


ECENTLY discovered facts about germs 
have made it possible for you ‘to 
safeguard the health of your family more 
effectively than ever before. You can do 
it without extra effort or trouble. 


It is now known that disease germs do 
not float long in the air. They settle upon 
all surfaces, where they live and multi- 
ply. They attach themselves to warm 
human hands which come in contact 
with these surfaces. 


Thus the germs are carried from car straps to 
door knobs, from stair railings to tables and 
chairs. Often they are blown in open windows 
from dusty streets to floors and corners. With a 
microscope you could see them in swarms on the 
door jambs, door knobs, chair arms, hiding in 
crevices and cracks of your floors—a hundred 
places where hands, big and little, may touch. 


Out-of-doors, fresh air and sunlight are effec- 
tive disinfectants. But within the home other 
means of destroying the deadly germs must be 
utilized. Soap and water alone are not sufficient. 
They remove dirt but, as any physician will tell 
you, are powerless to kill germs. 


A cleansing solution that 
also destroys germs 


TueErE /s an effective method of killing germs—and 
this method health authorities now advise. Put 
a few drops of ‘‘ Lysol’’ Disinfectant in the water 
every time and everywhere you clean. This solu- 
tion destroys all harmful germs. Every nook and 
corner is left not only clean and sweet, but safe. 


‘*Lysol’’ Disinfectant has three valuable prop- 
erties that make it indispensable for the careful 
housewife: 1. It deodorizes. 2. It purifies. 3. Its 
soapy nature helps to clean as it disinfects. 


You will be surprised to find how the “‘ Lysol’’ 
solution helps you in cleaning white woodwork. 
Finger spots are disinfected and removed like 
lightning. Floors are cleaned, nickel and white 
tiling are polished. Your home is cleaned more 
quickly and effectively by the added help of 
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Disinfectant 
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Your familys health 


may depend on one simple precaution 


Physicians and health 
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Your guests can feel the difference. Health-clean homes radiate an air of sunny well-being that mere soap and water cleanliness 
cannot give. Feel for yourself the difference in a health-clean home! 


these magic drops. And the “Lysol’’ solution 
will not hurt the most sensitive hands. 


This simple precaution of adding ‘‘ Lysol’’ to 
the water (a tablespoonful to a quart) for your 
daily cleaning, reduces the danger of illness in 
your family. They are freed from the menace of 
disease germs within the home. It is a protective 
health measure that should not be neglected. 


Be sure you use the genuine ‘* Lysol’’ Disinfect- 
ant. Your druggist has it. It is manufactured 
only by LYSOL, INC., New York. Sole Distribu- 
tors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York. Canadian 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., McCaul 
Street, Toronto. 


THE MAGIC 
DROPS 
Just a few drops of * Ly- 
sol’’ in the water trans- 
form mere surface clean- 
ing to health-cleaning. 
No extra work or trouble. 
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Three books containing latest 
facts about health protection 


Tue new methods scientists have learned about 
the prevention of illness are copisinee in the 
** Lysol’’ Health Library, a set of three pocket- 
size booklets as follows: 


Health Safeguards in the Home 
The Scientific Side of Youth and Beauty 
When Baby Comes 


How to keep your home healthful and germ- 
free; how to care for your personal health and 
charm; what every prospective mother should 
know—these are the subjects discussed com- 
pletely and authoritatively in the three books. 
The information they contain will be invalu- 
able to you in safeguarding the health and pro- 
longing the lives of yourself and your family. 


Send coupon today for a free set 
of the Library 
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This test (with the dust-bag 


removed) proves 
the efficiency of the Eureka “high 
vacuum”’ principle of cleaning. In 
homes where other cleaning meth- 
ods and devices have been in use 
for some time, this test will pro- 
duce startling results. 





Don’t Confuse 


The Eureka “High Vacuum” Principle 
of Cleaning with Other Methods 


The “high vacuum” principle of cleaning —which derives its remarkable effective- 
ness from the movement of a tremendous volume of air at a very high speed through 
a very narrow nozzle—enables the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner to maintain its original 
cleaning efficiency without frequent adjustment and replacement of its vital parts. 


This principle of cleaning, which has attained such high development in the Grand 
Prize Eureka, results in a most thorough kind of deep cleaning—and a vacuum 
cleaner with so few and such sturdy vital parts that even after long service it will 
continue to function as when new. 


Nothing less than very evident superiority could have won for the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner the Grand Prizes and Highest Awards repeatedly conferred upon it by 
international authorities, or the place it holds today in more than a million Amer- 
ican homes. Let your natural desire to own the best guide you to the choice of 
the Grand Prize Eureka. (175) 


Eureka VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S$. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W.C.1, England. 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


U R E K ‘edit 


VACUUM CLEANER 
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These Husbands 
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that of admiring him as you do your little 
son when he masquerades as an Indian war- 
rior in a turkey-tail helmet. 

The point is that men for some strange rea- 
son must have secrets from their wives, or 
virtue goes out of them. They lose some 
strutting, manly sense of themselves, if any 
woman knows all they know. And after all, 
it is better for him to have secrets and vows 
he shares with the other “knights” of his 
order than to be involved in secret relations 
which are neither knightly nor honorable. 

The comparatively recent disposition 
women show to discuss, belittle and accuse 
their husbands, no matter what kind of hus- 
bands they have chosen for themselves, is a 
mistake and indicates a lack of good sports- 
manship which was formerly characteristic of 
us in the marriage relation. The only outsider 
whom you are justified in taking into your 
confidence concerning him is your Heavenly 
Father, and even then, not to backbite him. 
It is not necessary, for the Lord probably 
knows your husband better than you do, in 
addition to knowing you better than your 
husband does. And there is no way of know- 
ing in which direction His sympathies lie, in 
view of this complete information concerning 
both of you. 

But I never knew a truly Christian woman 
who lost patience with her husband and 
wanted to divorce him. And I never knew 
any man, however mean, who would desert a 
wife truly accomplished in the loveliness of 
womanly piety. Whatever may be said of 
the world in general, there is no permanent 
way of getting along peacefully and patiently 
with a husband without the aid of the Lord. 

The fading of the religious ideality in mod- 
ern women accounts in a great measure for 
the increase in divorces. The indignant mod- 
ern wife frequently cares more for her own 
rights and dignity than she does for the good 
of society, the permanency of the home and 


the entity of her children. A child with only 
a divorced father loses a part of the sense of 
himself. He is not quite a whole child in con- 
sciousness. Something has been taken away 
from him to which he is entitled by nature. 
He isa widow’s son whose father is A.W. O. L. 
by law. It is a violent contradiction in terms, 
which registers in his character and quality 
when he is old enough to consider the matter. 
Something has happened to us, which 
seems to me disastrous, a sort of shrinking 
from any expression of faith in God, as if it 
was banal or in actual bad taste. Still, Iam 
venturing to copy here the prayer of a bride 
written on the fly leaf of her Bible, March 5, 
1868, because the language of it is so quaintly 
stately, the faith expressed so earnest: 


Lord, bless and preserve the dear person 
whom Thou hast chosen to be my husband: 
Let his life be long and blessed, comfortable, 
holy, and let me also become a great blessing 
and comfort unto him, a sharer in all his sor- 
rows, a meet helper in all his accidents and 
changes in the world; make me amiable forever 
in his eyes, and forever dear to him. Unite his 
heart to me in tenderest love and holiness, and 
mine to him in all sweetness, charity and com- 
pliance. Keep me from all ungentleness and un- 
reasonableness of passion and humor: And 
make me humble and obedient, useful and ob- 
servant, that we may delight in each other ac- 
cording to Thy blessed Word; and that we may 
both rejoice in Thee, having our portion in the 
love and service of God forever. Amen. 


Can anyone imagine a recent bride setting 
such a standard of life and love for herself in 
a prayer! Yet the bride who wrote this one 
was a famous belle. She lived to a green old 
age, a brilliant and gracious woman to the 
last. Her husband worshiped her. Her sons 
and daughters are distinguished for their 
courage and loveliness. And after all, this is 
the great obligation we assume when we take 
husbands. The quality and character of our 
children praise us or condemn us. 
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course with the degree of her own sociability. 
But all these charges are so trivial that no 
prospective undergraduate need fear that she 
will have to be a recluse for lack of money. 

In addition to the scholarships, there is a 
loan fund from which students in real need 
may borrow without interest, and there are 
various college jobs in the library and the 
science laboratories at which students may 
earn something. 

With the finances attended to and good 
mental equipment for entrance assured, there 
is nothing else to worry about. Least of all 
need the parents of a prospective Wellesley 
student have any concern about their daugh- 
ter’s health. Physical fitness and out-of- 
door sports have always loomed large at 
Wellesley. Mr. Durant himself meant that 
they always should. He may have been 
hazy as to details, and the Wellesley oars- 
women of today in their shells on Lake 
Waban would grin at the old tubs which he 
considered the only safe things for girls to be 
afloat in. But he had the right enthusiasm 
and appreciation—so much so that he sent to 
England for a supply of tennis rackets in 
the late seventies in order to make the game 
a regular Wellesley sport in the days when 
the equipment for it was difficult to find in 
America. 

Physical examinations are rigid, and sports, 
dancing and gymnasium work are required to 
keep a student always at her best. Further- 
more, Wellesley has a special distinction in 
her graduate Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education. Under the jurisdiction 
of the Athletic Association are ten major 
sports, ranging alphabetically from archery 
to volley ball, and including baseball. But 
the chief outdoor glory of Wellesley is in her 
lake and boats and the sunset races of the 
class crews on Float Night. 

Some indication of what Wellesley has got 
rid of may be found in a summary of what 
was required of students in the first years. 
The daily stint for each girl was six hours of 


~ ables from home. 


study and three hours of recitation, an hour 
of compulsory domestic work—sweeping, 
dishwashing, and so on—an hour of com- 
pulsory outdoor exercise, a morning Bible 
lesson in addition to the other recitations, 
compulsory attendance at chapel both morn- 
ing and evening and two silent periods for 
solitary prayer of twenty minutes each. Plus 
this, each girl had to keep her room in per- 
fect order, but that did not count as a part of 
the required domestic-work hour. 

And again, plus all this—every bit of it 
compulsory—a student was liable at any 
time to be called into the founder’s office to 
be questioned as to the state of her soul and 
her thoughts on religion. 

Eating between meals or indulgence in 
candy at any time was a serious offense. No 
student was allowed to receive a box of eat- 
Going to the theater or 
the opera was absolutely forbidden, because 
Mr. Durant thought it sinful; but one of the 
best things he did was to encourage the study 
of Shakspere. At the time of his conver- 
sion he took his books on the drama of the 
Restoration period to the basement of his 
home in Boston and destroyed them in the 
furnace because he thought no Christian 
should possess them. Probably there is a 
copy of every book thus destroyed in the ex- 
cellent and comprehensive library of the 
modern Wellesley. Every member of the 
faculty had to belong to some evangelical 
church. 

Of course these things could not last if 
Wellesley were to continue. But Wellesley 
is very much alive today, doing splendid 
things for her graduates and, through them, 
for the country. 

There is not only a new Wellesley in spirit, 
and a new and far more beautiful material 
Wellesley, which began its growth with the 
reconstruction period after the fortunate fire 
of 1914, but there is anew and saner tradition 
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THE DANGER LINE = S ” ii 
(ahere gums meet teeth) 





By marking danger wherever it exists, 
This is the day of prevention. 


prevented numberless accidents. 















































State Highway Commissions have 
Officials 


everywhere, as well as medical and dental authorities, are designating Danger 
Lines that demand our constant attention. 


Watch out for Pyorrhea at 
THE DANGER LINE 


LOOK at your teeth in a mirror. 
See those little V-shaped crev- 
ices where your gums meet your 
teeth? They are very tiny, but 
you will find them there. They 
form The Danger Line. 

In those little crevices which 
extend around each tooth, food 
gathers and ferments, forming 
acids which lead to decayed 
teeth, infected gums, abscesses 
—often to Pyorrhea. Heart 
trouble, kidney disease, under- 
mined health—all may result 
from infection due to Acid 
Decay at The Danger Line. 

Ask your dentist and he will 
tell you that Milk of Magnesia 
has been used for years to neu- 
tralize those acids in the mouth 
which attack the teeth and 





DENTAL CREAM 












‘SQUIBBS 


gums. Squibb’s Dental Cream 
is made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Maégnesia. 

Brush your teeth regularly 
with Squibb’s Dental Cream and 
guard against Acid Decay and 
Pyorrhea—and soothe and 
strengthen tender gums. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream will keep 
your teeth clean and protected, 
and promote the hygienic con- 
dition of your entire mouth. 

You will like the pleasing 
flavor of Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. At druggists’. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 





Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 
2 2 


from your druggist. 


















































SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA— 
The Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recom- 
mended by physicians everywhere. It may 
be purchased in large and small bottles 
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Jewel Salad 


4 . 
1 cup carmen Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
cup cz at ; X% cup boil ame 
\ pe hap sliced pineapple p ie ing water 
: tablespoonful tarrages es oonful lemon lee 
i vineg Le : 
4 cup pineapple syrup Sear 24 cup vinegar 
are, : ains salt 
jae and drain cucumber; there 
up. Mix — cup. Chop and drain pine- 
soaked Agger synced and pineapple, and 
ning in re d water, and dissolved in 
ter ol ae Turn into individual 
; chill. Remove from molds to 
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crackers, dressing. Serve 
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Whether for entertaining or everyday home meals, you 
can make an endless variety of dainty salads, luscious 
desserts, and delightful meat and fish courses with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. And it is most economical because 
each package will do for four meals of six servings each, 


or twenty-four liberal servings in all. | 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Write for free books. Send for the three 
Knox Books which contain recipes and sugges- 
tions every housewife will be glad to have. Mail 
us your grocer’s name, and 4c for postage, and 
we will send you your copies by return mail. 











Same Sparkling Gelatine 
with Lemon Flavoring in 
separate envelope, but not 
mixed with the Gelatine 


Plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine 
for general use 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., 113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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of the founder himself coming into existence. 
There was more than enough in his life and 
work for the college on which to build such 
a tradition. 

“For years it has been the custom to have 
an address on Founder’s Day concerning Mr. 
Durant,” President Pendleton, of Wellesley, 
told the writer; “‘but it has become neces- 
sary to change the tone of these meetings. 
Too much has been said about his silver hair 
and flashing eyes and the peculiar quirk of 
his character. Some say that we have lost 
much of his Christian quality. I do not 
think that we have lost any of it. I am not 
one of those who think that Wellesley is the 
only college in America for women. But it is 
Wellesley. 

“Prof. George Herbert Palmer calls it ‘the 
most loved of all the colleges.’ We know 
what he means, even if we cannot, explain 
just why it is so. Loyalty is not the word 
that covers it all. Its beauty is a big part, 
but not the whole. 

‘Wellesley is something much better and 
bigger than the sum of all who are here. It 
is something that we have inherited from the 
beginning, and that something includes the 
Christian spirit of the founder.” 

His real spirit, freed of what President 
Pendleton calls the peculiar quirk of his char- 
acter, is best expressed by the motto which 
he took for himself and gave to the college: 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
His self-effacement was a genuine thing, 
never a pose. He stipulated that no portrait 
and no statue of himself should ever be 
placed in a college building or on the college 
grounds, and that no building should ever 
bear his name. 

That is why the first of the great group 
of new recitation halls built after the burning 
of the original college structure is called 
Founders’ Hall, a name suggested by Presi- 
dent Pendleton. The first word is in the pos- 
sessive plural, not singular, for the name is 
in honor of both Mr. and Mrs. Durant. 

In work and thought and devotion, hus- 
band and wife were cofounders. 


Religious Training 


HERE is a small photograph of Mr. Du- 
rant on the wall of the college art museum 
just at the right of the entrance. Nobody 
seems to know how it got there. Nobody 
wants to take the responsibility for removing 
it. But there seems to be an uncomfortable 
feeling that it ought not to be there. 
It is more difficult 
to summarize the 


have to say on the subject of religion. We 
have invited Bryan, among others, to come.”’ 

There may be some empty seats and some 
empty platitudes at the general meetings, as 
the student president confesses. But there is 
no lack of eager volunteers for the Christian 
welfare and humanitarian activities carried 
on by the various groups of college women 
working under the auspices of the Christian 
Association. 

Prof. Eliza Hall Kendrick, head of the 
department of Biblical history and litera- 
ture, is a Congregationalist. “Our pur- 
pose,” she said, “is not to tell students what 
they must believe or what we think they 
ought to believe. We want them to find their 
beliefs for themselves. A very small minority 
of the students who come to us seem to be 
somewhat surprised, even shocked, at the 
outset to discover that intelligent study is a 
factor in the matter, that religion is not 
merely a matter of emotion. But there are a 
very few such, and they and their parents 
soon recover from their surprise. It is true 
that once in a great while we receive from a 
parent some message indicating disapproval 
or bewilderment. 

“There was one case in which a father did 
not send his second daughter to Wellesley 
because of such disapproval, although he al 
lowed the first daughter to remain through- 
out her four years.” 


“Five Great Essentials” 


x ALWAYS increasing majority of the 
students are extremely vague when they 
arrive. They have denominational labels 
which are meaningless to themselves. But 
they take away with them from Wellesley 
more definite ideas concerning religion than 
they had when they entered. The national 
leaders of the Y. W. C. A. assure us that 
the Wellesley graduates are well trained for 
religious teaching. 

“There has been no loss in earnestness and 
great gain in breadth in the search for truth. 
Mawkishness is gone. We are afraid of cant. 
But there is a hopeful degree of spirituality, a 
real interest in personal religion, an intense 
interest in mysticism.” 

Henry Fowle Durant enumerated what he 
called the “five great essentials for education 
at Wellesley College.”’ 

“They are printed in Mrs. Kingsley’s biog- 
raphy, and in Miss Florence Converse’s Story 
of Wellesley. According to Miss Converse, 
and no woman of the college disputes her, they 
are “still the touch- 
stones of Wellesley 








things that Wellesley 
has gained in the f 
course of her fifty 
years than to enu- 
merate the things dis- 
carded. The sharpest 
contrast, of course, is 
between the old and 
the new in the mat- 
ter of religious train- 
ing and religious 
atmosphere. 

Chapel is no longer 
compulsory, and the 
result is that hun- 
dreds of girls attend 
for no other reason 
than that they want 
to. Professors are 
chosen for the faculty 











scholarship.” Mr. 
| Durant’s _ essentials, 
as quoted by Miss 
Converse, were: 

First. God with 
us; no plan can pros- 
per without Him. 

Second. Health; 
no system of educa- 
tion which injures 
health can be in ac 
cordance with God’s 
laws. 

Third. Usefulness; 
all beauty is the 
flower of use. 

Fourth. Thorough 
ness. 

Fifth. The one 
great truth of highet 











with reference to 
their Christian char- 
acter, their scholarship and their ability as 
teachers to stimulate a desire for scholarship 
in young women. They are neither chosen 
nor debarred because of denominational affili- 
ations. 

The largest student organization in the 
college, except the college government asso- 
ciation to which the entire body belongs auto- 
matically, is the Christian Association. It has 
more than a thousand members. ‘“‘ The attend- 
ance at meetings is not so good as it might 
be, and I am afraid we are too platitudi- 
nous in what we say,’’ was the comment 
of Miss Helen Rickert, of the senior class and 
president of the Christian Association. ‘ But 
we are changing our methods somewhat this 
year and will hear more of what outsiders 


education which the 

noblest womanhood 
demands, viz., the supreme development and 
unfolding of every power and faculty of th: 
kingly reason, the beautiful imagination, th: 
sensitive emotional nature, and the religious 
aspirations. 

The ideal is of the highest learning in ful! 
harmony with the noblest soul, grand b) 
every charm of culture, useful, and beautifu! 
because useful; feminine purity and delicacy 
and refinement giving their luster and thei: 
power to the most absolute science—woman 
learned without infidelity and wise without 
conceit, the crowned queen of the world by 
right of that knowledge which is power an‘ 
that beauty which is truth. 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Each one of Wellesley’s notable women 
presidents, since the death of Mr. Durant, 
has done her full share of eliminating and 
adding, so that the touchstones of scholar- 
ship might survive. Of the first president, 
Miss Ada L. Howard, it is only fair to say 
that she never had a chance, because Mr. 
l)urant was alive throughout her administra- 
tion, and she could be president only in name. 

Her successor, Alice Freeman, really heads 
the list of great women who, either as ad- 
ministrators or scholars, or as both, have 
made a glorious first half century of Wellesley 
history. Not only was she the first 
president in fact, as well as by 
title, but her six years of ad- 
ministration, ending with 
1887, were probably the 
most critical in the life of 
the college. She pulled 
Wellesley through its 
awkward seminary or 
boarding-school pe- 
riod and made it the 
vreat college its 
founder intended it to 
be. Her four succes- 
sors have gone on with 
the work, each one great 
in her own way and each 
one, in her turn, making even 
a better Wellesley than that of 
her predecessor. Unlike many col- 
leges, both those for men and those for 
women, Wellesley has never had a slump or 
sag period in her morale or ideals or in the 
quality of her teaching. 

The difference, as far as popular reputation 
or outside public knowledge of these several 
presidents is concerned, is due to the wonder- 
ful biography of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
written after her death by her husband, Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, a 
| book that has been a godsend and intellectual 
stimulus to tens of thousands of women who 
never saw a college. But there are friends of 
Wellesley who regret that all her presidents 
could not have married George Herbert Palm- 
ers and had their biographies written by 
their husbands. However, the memorial to 
Mrs. Palmer by Daniel Chester French in 
the Wellesley chapel has in it a beautiful 
symbolism that suggests also the work of the 
others, Helen A. Shafer, Julia Josephine 
Irvine, Caroline Hazard and Ellen Fitz Pen- 
dleton. Any Wellesley woman, returning for 
her class reunions, may find in that monu- 
ment the associations and memories of her 
own eager aspirations as a student and the 
wise, kindly guidance by the president of her 
own period. 

In the more technical matter of the cur- 
riculum every president and every academic 
council has made sure advance, sometimes 
building anew, more frequently rebuilding 
better on old foundations. There has been 
continuity here. Mr. Durant’s idea was that 
Wellesley should give to women as fine an 
education as Harvard gave to men. But 
llarvard has progressed in fifty years, and 
Wellesley has kept up with it. 


cAppreciation of Art 


( NE of many illustrations of the progress 
at Wellesley, covering all the subjects of 
he curriculum, is in the teaching of art. In 
his reform Wellesley was the pioneer of all 
ihe American colleges, establishing new stand- 
irds and new methods, later adopted by 
Mount Holyoke, and which Harvard itself 
ame to ten years afterward. This advance 
was made in the presidency of Mrs. Irvine, 
vho, backed by her faculty, determined to 
set rid of art as then practiced, because it 
was not much better than the old boarding- 
school accomplishment of daubing pretty 
pictures or gleaning a very superficial and 
meaningless lot of isolated names and dates 
out of the history of painting and sculpture. 
Chere was mighty little art in it, and no ma- 
terial whatever to serve as a factor in scholar- 
ship. It did not belong to the Wellesley of 
that period. 

But the trustees insisted that art remain in 
the curriculum, so President Irvine met the 
situation by substituting something real for 
something shilly-shally. She began by seek- 
ing a woman with what she called a double 
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education—that is, one who was both an able 
professional artist and a true scholar in the 
history of art. Alice Van Vechten Brown 
was the woman found thus equipped. Her 
grandfather was president of Dartmouth, her 
father was president of Hamilton College, her 
brother was president of Union Theological 
Seminary. There, surely, was background 
for the quality that Wellesley seeks in her 
faculty. Miss Brown herself was the scholar 
by inheritance and environment. She be- 
came an artist by training. Then she made 
art and the understudying appreciation of it 
a reality at Wellesley, and she has 
continued to do so for nearly 
thirty years. 
When the present president, 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, was 
elected fifteen years ago, 
there was some minor- 
ity regret that Welles- 
ley did not then choose 
a man, following the 
example of Vassar and 
of Smith. If any such 
regret still exists, no- 
body ever hears of it. 
Miss Pendleton is the 
first Wellesley president 
who is a graduate of the 
college over which she rules. 
“She rules,’’ says Prof. Mary 
Whiton Calkins, ‘“‘not as a master, 
but as a leader.” At the beginning of the 
administration Professor Calkins said: “‘ With 
Miss Pendleton as president, the college is 
sure to advance with dignity and with safety. 
She will do better than ‘build up’ the college, 
for she will quicken and guide its growth 
from within.” 


cA New I} ellesley 


OT only has that prophecy been fulfilled, 

but much more has been needed and 
Miss Pendleton has accomplished it. When 
Professor Calkins talked of building up and 
quickening from within, she did not know 
that almost complete material rebuilding 
was going to be necessary, that a fire was 
going to destroy practically the entire plant. 
But that was what happened in 1914. No 
man president could have done better as a 
leader in restoration. Even now, with the 
new building program far from completion 
and with various departments housed in 
cramped emergency quarters, the new Welles- 
ley is so much more beautiful and ade- 
quate than the old that regret for a hall filled 
with traditions of the first years is more than 
offset by satisfaction that new traditions are 
making in the new buildings far better 
adapted to the needs of the years to come. 

“The goal of our semicentennial fund,” 
says President Pendleton, “‘is not its millions, 
but the ability it will give to our alma mater 
to make richer and finer her contribution to 
America and the world.” 

Wellesley does not boast of her academic 
freedom for teachers as an unusual thing. 
She just takes it for granted. ‘‘We have no 
formal printed stipulations concerning that 
matter,” said President Pendleton, ‘‘ because 
they have never been considered necessary 
at Wellesley. 

‘Occasionally people tell me that the college 
is going to ruin. I tell them that the college 
might as well close if we are to stop studying 
things that may or may not be error. If the 
college doesn’t study debatable questions, 
who will keep up with a growing world that 
is a growing revelation?” 

**Sometimes,”’ said Prof. Vida D. Scudder, 
“we are under fire from those who think we 
are reactionary, sometimes from those who 
think we are not conservative enough. Both 
charges are baseless. Propaganda has no 
place in a classroom. We are here for the 
work of helping the new mind to find itself 
and to choose its own way. We are not here 
to commit the crime of warping that mind. 
Wellesley’s faculty understands that. 

“We have freedom. The boon which col- 
lege professors should receive in the course of 
the next twenty-five years is more time and 
opportunity for their own creative work as 
scholars. The reaction from such output on 
the colleges themselves is as beneficial as the 
routine work of the classroom.” 
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“Cavalier’’ Dining Room frem Actual Photograph 
The furniture is the ‘“Sussex’”’ Cavalier 7100, of 
combination walnut with antique finish. 


Where you love to linger 
‘round the table 


HE greatest gift you can give your home is the 
gracious, glowing kind of dining room that holds 
folks in its spell long after coffee cups are emptied. 
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Such a room is not a matter of money but of good 
taste—the unerring judgment that sets the key-note 
of a perfect ensemble by selecting furniture that has 
proper decorative value combined with practical 
utility, no matter how little it may cost. 
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Look no farther for this right kind of furniture than 
the store of the nearest Cavalier dealer—and when 
you have found it, you have found the answer to all 
of your furnishing problems too! 








For the Cavalier dealer has only begun his service to 
you when he has helped you to find your ideal Cavalier 
suite, at the moderate price made possible by the 
great volume of Cavalier production. He will help 
you to complete every detail of the perfect interior 
which your furniture and your room suggest. 














He gives you the use of the Cavalier interior deco- 
rating manual which enables you to go ahead with a 
sure hand either to work out your own color scheme 
or to copy one of the model interiors all ready for you 
to use. Even the patterns of wallpaper, draperies, fix- 
tures, accessories and floor coverings are given in de- 
tail, so that you can not fail to achieve a decorative 
effect equal to the work of a professional decorator. 








Cavalier suites for dining room and 
bedroom can be bought for from 
$150 to $550, depending upon the 
style and the number of pieces 
chosen. Look for the Cavalier trade- 
mark, a symbol of the beauty and a 
guarantee of the long-life construc- 
tion of every Cavalier suite. 


You are welcome to this home furnishing help whether 
or not you want furniture now. Ask your Cavalier 
dealer to let you see the Cavalier decorating manual, 
‘Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,” or send 
us 25 cents for a copy of your own. It tells you about 
line, color, balance, design, harmony, arrangement — 
everything you should know before adding to your 
present furnishings or refurnishing any room. 


The ‘‘Sussex’’ Cavalier dining room 
suite complete contains large buffet, 
extension table, cabinet, server, host 
chair and five side chairs. You may 
select just what pieces you need. 


Cavalier (4 Furniture 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom ana Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 














Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
7100 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. Name 
Please send postpaid your new interior 
decorating manual, and the name of my 
nearest Cavalier dealer. I enclose 25 cents. Address 
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Worthwhile Furniture for the June Bride and Groom 


4)0 BE in constant touch with the advance 
showings of the big furniture makers is an 
advantage when the time comes for me to 
advise this year’s best selections in furniture 
for the young married people about to set 
up housekeeping throughout the land. And 
especially if their need is a certain measure 
oH 8} of economy will these selections in worth- 
while furniture have a real interest for them. How true it is 
that few young couples find themselves really qualified 
judges of furniture values and styles by merely examining 
the stocks of some of their local furniture shops, or by the 
influence of the furnishings they have admired in the homes 
of a few friends. In fact many of them admit that such 
opportunities as they do have accomplish little more than 
to act as an aid toward the forming of general taste, when 
they can be said to do even that. So now I am pleased to 
describe, for those who are interested, the pieces that I feel 
are not only tempting values, but which are especially worth- 
while from the standpoints of durability and beauty too. 
The first consideration is the living room. Among desks 
there are two especially good values I want to tell you about. 
One is a secretary costing only $63.75, a phenomenally 
low price for such a fine piece. It is of combination mahog- 
any, with three wooden-knobbed drawers in the lower por- 
tion, and in the upper part, which has the Colonial broken 
pediment, there are two shelves back of two vertically paned 
glass doors. The width of this secretary is thirty inches, and 
the height over all is six feet six inches. The other 
desk is of the plain bureau flap-lid type in combination 
mahogany or walnut and priced at $37.75. This desk 





By MITCHELL Mackay 


filled with curled hair, with three reversible spring seats, a 
mahogany-finished frame, and Queen Anne feet, may be 
bought for $98.00. Ten yards of fifty-inch material are 
required to re-cover it if the piece is not used in its covering 
of denim for the first few years. But while awaiting a con- 
ventional upholstering of plain mohair for the denim- 
covered sofa, the homemade slip cover is a distinct present 
economy. 

The very delightful small sofa—shown at right of sec- 
retary — measuring fifty-six inches over all, is priced at only 
$64.75. In this price it is upholstered in walnut and gray 
narrow-striped velour, it has a reversible floss-filled chan- 
neled pad cushion, and it may be had with Louis XVI, 
Queen Anne or turned Colonial legs. When a conventional 
sofa cannot be afforded for a time, a substitute may be found 
in the Windsor settee, which is very much at home in the 
Early American room, and which may be promoted later to 
the sunroom or porch. One of these may be purchased in 
birch with mahogany finish for $38.00, or in the natural state 
suitable for painting for $28.00. 

The better furnished rooms usually show upholstered chairs 
selected separately, rather than those found in a so-called 
‘“‘three-piece suite.’”’ Very worthwhile upholstered chairs 


with wooden arms may be found for $50.00; custom-made 


upholstered wing chairs, filled with all-hair and with a sep- 
arate down cushion for $85.00 to $98.00, and very fine 
Coxwells for $87.00. Much cheaper than this, they are apt 
to suffer in style. When these finer chairs must be waited 
for, there are delightful small overstuffed chairs which may 
be purchased for $17.25, this price including a covering of 
cretonne, or else a covering supplied by the purchaser will be 
put on within this same price. Many people put a couple of 
these chairs into the first-year living room and later move 
them to the bedrooms when they can be replaced by finer 
pieces. Windsor chairs may be purchased from $7.50 with- 
out arms, to armchairs at $15.75 unfinished, the latter with 
a seat of rush. A few dollars extra are charged for finishing, 


(locks in the House 


LOCKS, which make so much difference to room beauty, 
and which are so infrequently discussed, may be found 

in good values which should be recognized too. A mirror 
wall clock, with a size of eleven by thirty inches, beveled 
plate mirror, silver dial, solid mahogany frame, and eight- 
day watch movement, may be purchased for $30.00. A shelf 
clock with a mahogany case measuring twelve inches wide 
by twenty-four inches high, a picture at the base, a six-inch 
dial, eight-day movement, striking on the hour and half 
hour, may be bought for $35.00. A tambour clock in solid 
mahogany, measuring twenty and a half inches wide by 
nine and a half inches high, with an eight-day move- 

ment and striking on the hour and half hour, costs 





$26.00. A special value in a standard-size grand- 





is forty-two inches high and thirty-four inches wide, 
it has three drawers with wooden knobs, and can be 
ordered with Chippendale brass handles at a slight 
additional cost. Either one of these desks would add 
beauty and dignity to the room. 


cA Living-Room Sofa 


OR the living-room table there is really no better 

investment than a gateleg, and it is possible to get 
one with a solid mahogany top and a mahogany fin- 
ished base for $19.75. The top, with leaves ex- 
tended, measures thirty-five by forty-eight inches. 
The table unfinished sells at the same price. 

The living-room sofa is always a problem, especially 
if economy has to be the watchword. If the actual 
price of a good sofa can be afforded, and there is space 
in the room for one of conventional size, of course this 
is a real economy in the end. Such a sofa in denim, 


























































































































father’s clock, seven feet three inches high, having a 
five-tubular movement and Westminster chimes, may 
be purchased for $224.00. There are three brass 
weights, the case is solid mahogany with the Tudor 
finish, the dial is of hand-etched silver with raised 
numerals. It must be remembered that even the 
clocks in the house may decoratively make or mar. 

Styles for furnishing the dining room have slowly 
progressed until we must recognize the new influences 
which cause certain types of dining-room furniture 
to be the most worthwhile investments today. Just 
as the cultured taste has progressed beyond the stere- 
otyped two and three piece living-room suite, pre- 
ferring to spend the same money on furniture which 
blends but which is not found in suite form, so the 
same cultured taste is demanding more individuality 
in dining-room furniture. Until recently, assembled 
or unmatched dining groups were almost beyond the 


(Continued on Page 97) 




































































4 The less formal maple dining suite illus- 


In the group assembled around the Eliza- 
bethan table, here illustrated, it is possi- 
ble to obtain distinction at prices which 
| may be entertained by more budgets than 


could have been one short year ago. 





trated has a draw-top table which costs 
i $707.00. The Welsh cupboard is $95.00. 
Duncan Phyfe or Windsor chairs may 
be used with this suite. 








The bedroom furniture illustrated fulfills 
very economically the modern urge for 
walnut at the same time that it achieves 
a decided individuality of its own. The 
beds, single or double, are $30.75 each. 
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Ideal hosiery service 


for the bride 


Rs Sitk Hosiery Service to the bride is practically 
indispensable. The Costume Color Harmony Charts, 
sent FREE on request, enable her to select her trousseau 
colorings in conformity with the latest fashion decrees. 


Then when gowns, hats, shoes and lingerie are purchased, 
the Real Silk Representative calls at her home. There, 
with her whole wondrous new wardrobe before her, she 
selects her hosiery in just the right tints and textures to 
match each stunning costume. Fifty fascinating shades 
are hers to choose from. 


Besides, in buying Real Silk Hosiery direct from the 
mills at mill prices, she enjoys an unparalleled saving 
which only the Real Silk Representative can offer. 


TO INSURE SERVICE—TOP, TOE AND HEEL ARE MADE OF FINEST LISLE. 
EVERY PAIR IS GUARANTEED 


REAL SILK 


HOSIERY MILLS 


InpDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 
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This gold button identifies the 
authorized Real Silk Repre- 
sentative when he calls 
at your home 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU— Correct color combinations of 
hosiery, dresses, hats and shoes for either street, sports, afternoon or eve- 
ning costume are insured by the use of the Costume Color Harmony 
Charts. With the assistance of our New York and Paris Style Bureaus, 
I personally designed these charts for your convenience, and will gladly 
send them to you without cost. Just fill out the coupon and mail. 


—KATHERINE HARFORD 


THIS COUPON BRINGS TO YOU MISS HARFORD’S 
Sal pee NEW COLOR HARMONY CHARTS FREE 











REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, 
Dept. C-5, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please have Miss Harford send me without cost or obligation, her 
Costume Color Harmony Charts. 











Obtainable Only Through 





Representatives Who Call at the Home 
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More extracts from the 
LIFE and LETTERS ¢ IVORY SOAP 


Being the second installment of the authorized biography of 


\ OU remember— 
Mysterious shadows in the 
room. Firelight that flickered 

upon faces white with apprehen- 

sion as the voice of the speaker ap- 
proached the dramatic climax.... 

“,...and on the third night, as 
he lay alone and sleepless in the 
silence of the otherwise deserted 
house, that same phosphorescent 
glow appeared in the doorway. It 
took on strange shapes, and was 

gently propelled towards him by a 

slight breeze. As it reached the 

foot of the bed he heard again that 

hollow, mysterious voice... . 
“¢Tt floats! It floats! It floats!’ 


AMERICA’S best known product 


“« Remembering his decision, he 
gathered together the shreds of his 
courage. With a tremendous effort 
of will he raised himself to a sitting 
posture and cried out in a loud 
voice, ‘What floats?’ 

« There was a moment of com- 
plete silence. The luminous shape 
became greatly agitated and drew 
back from the bed. As it started to 
pass through the doorway it sud- 
denly shrank to the size of a man’s 
fist and exploded in orange, red, 
and green flames. Then a new and 
more horrendous voice answered 
the inquiry of the trembling figure: 

“¢«TVORY SOAP!’” 





Perhaps this is not quite the way 
you heard this famous old ghost 
story fifteen or twenty years ago, 
because there were so many ver- 
sions all over the country, but it 
is vouched for as authentic. 


The ACCIDENT ¢hat 
changed history 


F it hadn’t been for an accident 
| neither the old Ivory ghost 
story nor the phrase “It 
floats” might ever have come into 
being. 
When Procter & Gamble started, 


in 1879, to make a pure, white, 
neutral soap to supply ademand for 
a soap as good as genuine Castile, 
yet far less expensive, they had not 
dreamed of a floating soap. But 
upon testing the first batch of what 
was eventually to be called Ivory 
Soap, they found that zt floated. 
No one will ever be able to es- 
timate the time and temper saved 
for humanity as the result. Think 
of the “deep-sea-diving” in the 
bathtub that has been prevented. 
Think of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of laundry tubs in which 
Ivory has blithely floated to the 
top instead of sinking disconso- 
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lately to the bottom, there to waste 
away, out of sight and out of mind, 
as sinking soaps do. 

Not long ago a boat race was 
held in Central Park, New York, 
contested by more than twenty 
young skippers. The hulls of the 
boats were Ivory cakes, shaped to 
cut the water and equipped with 
mainsail and rigging. With a fair 
wind and a chorus of shouts, the 
unsinkable Ivory craft went bob- 
bing across the lake, as smart a 
fleet as ever clove the wave. 

And bath-tub boat racing, with 
Ivory soap boats, has long been a 
famous indoor sport. 





Why the FisH 
gave up hope 


c— 


HE Ivory biographer can- 


not leave the subject of 


[vory’s floatability without 
retailing this delectable yarn from 
Mr. Francis Lynde, author of “The 
City of Numbered Days,” “The 
Honorable Senator Sagebrush,” 
and other stories. 


Mr. Lynde had been camping SSY 
with his family. He had packed - 
the fishing tackle and all other 


equipment in the 
car and was ready 
to start for the 
long drive home. 
He needed to 
wash his hands, 
and found a towel 
but no soap, 
though he was 
sure he had left 
a cake of Ivory ae 
on the running PCTS oe 
board a short time before. 
approached the lake, he found his 
redheaded son industriously an- 
gling for a final “fryer,” with an 
impromptu fishing rig consisting 
of a willow limb, a piece of string, 
a hook, and — 

“What kind of float have you 
got there, son?” he asked, seeing 
a queer white object that was bob- 
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bing up and down doing duty as a 
cork. 

“Aw, dad,” grinned the redhead, 
“don’t you ever read the adver- 
tisements?” 

“Certainly, but what has that 
got to do with your fishing rig?” 

“Well,” he drawled,“It Floats!” 
Then Mr. Lynde knew why he 
had been unable to find that cake 
of Ivory which had been left on 
the running board. We ask you! 
What chance has a fish with a 
boy like that? 


“No SUBSTITUTE 
allowed’’ 


VORY has probably been 

imitated as often and as per- 

sistently as any commercial 
product ever made. But somehow 
no one else has ever been able to 
duplicate Ivory’s purity, mildness, 
and gentleness. 

Perhaps there is no better proof 
of this than an incident such as 
this which happened not long ago 
in a Western state. A list of 95 
items required for the use of state 
institutions was opened to bidders. 
Many items specified certain 
brands but allowed substitution 
provided the substitute was of 
equal quality. One item called for 
125 boxes of Ivory Soap. But 
opposite this item appeared the 
words, *“*No substitute.” 

“No substitute’’ seems to be 
the motto of millions of American 
homes, whose owners, believe that 
—well, a bath isn’t quite a bath, 


without Ivory. But bathing is,as you 


know, onlya part of the Ivory Story. 
=... ~~ & oy AN. ‘ 
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“Ivory is one of the established 
necessities and conveniences in our 
home,” writes a Detroit woman, 
“performing its many duties ad- 
mirably, from bathing the soft skin 
of dear little baby all the way down 
to cleaning the furniture and rugs. 
And I| must say that it never fails. 

















Ivory is one of the world’s great- 
y 
est conveniences.” 


Clean MONEY 


HE makers of Ivory have 

heard of so many startling 

and original uses for it that 
they are almost immune to sur- 
prises. But they had to confess, 
not long ago, that the genial 
manager of the Grove Park Inn, 
at Asheville, N. C., had found a 
new one. 

Of course the guests of the 
Grove Park are provided with 
Ivory for toilet and bath use—and 
how they do appreciate it after a 
day of golf or horseback riding. 
But Ivory’s soothing properties do 
not end there. They accompany 
the guest even through the cere- 
mony of money-changing and bill- 
paying. For a sign at the cashier’s 
desk says, 

<< All the money we give you in 
change has been boiled in Ivory 
Soap and thoroughly cleaned.’’ 


And while we are on the subject 
of hotels, haven’t you been grati- 
fied to find Ivory nearly every- 
where you have gone? 

The management of the beau- 
tiful Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes that: “We believe 
almost everyone knows about ‘the 
soap that floats,’ and they all seem 
to appreciate finding it in the hotel.” 
Mr. J. H. Paris, president of the 

£ ! 


: 
exclusive Chatham in New York 
and the Lafayette in Washington, 
says, “Ivory has proven superior 
and more satisfactory to our guests 
than any other soaps used here- 
tofore.” Hotel managers say that 
Ivory gives their guests a “homey 
feeling.” 


The HOMESICK LADY of 
the “Mandie Kamer’’ 


N Japan Ivory is known as “uki 
shabon.” This, translated, 


means “float soap.” And in 
Java—well, we shall have to do 
something about Java, as you will 
see from this letter: 





“At the end of a long passage, cov- 
ered with bamboo and rose trellis, 
lined with potted flowers and 
paved with ‘granite so gray,’ is a 
little room called the ‘mandie 
kamer.’? The floor is tiled, and 
in one corner is a huge stone basin 
fed by a bamboo pipe direct from 
the Tji Liwoeng River, which 
brings me fresh mountain water, 
as well as frogs, leeches, small 
fishes, and hard shell crabs. 

“This, my dear, is an oriental 
bathroom, It was my custom to 
climb into the basin as though it 
were a porcelain tubat home, until 
‘my lord of Telaga’ explained about 
the leeches. Now I doas the Dutch 
do—stand on the tiles and shower 
myself with a small pail. 

“But betwixt thee and me, I 
pine for an honest-to-goodness 
bathtub with a spigot marked ‘hot,’ 
a rubber plug, a nickel plated soap 
dish, and a bar of the soap that 
floats.” 

This charming word picture, 
with its appealing touch of home 
longing, came to a California wo- 
man from her dearest friend, who 
had married a wealthy Dutch resi- 
dent of Java. 


& & @ 


Perhaps a good friend of Ivory 
in Tucson, Arizona, puts the 
whole Ivory idea as well as it can 
be put. She writes, “I’ve reached 
the conclusion that from kitchen 
to guest room, from hand to foot, 
and from skin out to daintiest 
garments, Ivory is the finest of 
all soaps.” 

Procrer & GAMBLE 


to b tinued 
© P. & G. Co., Cincinnati, 1925 (t0 be continued ) 





Tue dainty new cake of Guest Ivory, made especially 
for the face and hands, just fits feminine fingers and 
the toilet soap holder. It costs § cents. 


Bath 
Ivory 


For the bath, most people prefer the medium-size 






cake of Ivory. ‘It floats,’’ of course, so you never 
have to hunt for your soap at the bottom of the tub. 








Tue big economical Laundry Ivory cake for general 
laundry and household use — it costs little more than 
laundry soaps and protects both hands and clothes. 


of all delicate fabrics ; for dish-washing 


ag ee ae, TissuE-THIN flakes of Ivory for the safe, quick cleansing 
ben 
| (to protect hands), and for shampooing. 
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Make this your breakfast 


tomorrow morning 


Strawberries and Post Toasties, Double. 
Thick Corn Flakes! The combination is 
delicious. A heaping bowl of scarlet and 
golden goodness,—ripe, luscious berries 
that fairly melt on your tongue; crisp- 
toasted Post Toasties, the best Corn 
Flakes you’ve ever tasted! Hearts of 
white corn, flaked Double-Thick, Post 
Toasties have all the flavor of the corn. 
Expertly seasoned, specially toasted to 
crisp, crackling brown, their flavor is 
beyond compare. 

Packed always in the red and 
wax-wrap ped carton to protect their flavor 
and their crispness Post Toasties are 
corn flakes at their very best. Be sure 
to ask for Post Toasties at your grocer’s 
and get the genuine, Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes that stay crisp in cream. 



















POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 6-100 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 

Makers of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 

Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 

Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum. 
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Double Thick 
orn 


Flakes 


~ StayCrispin Milk orCream 





















Write today for free test package 
and make the Milk or Cream Test ° 
for corn flakes crispness. 





Post ‘lToasties 
pour, «Corn Flakes 


stay crisp in cream 
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Adding Years to Youth: By Mary Brush Williams 


qi ARE discovering 





agen 





that the skill of science a 


Then again one of the lovely 











«| is prolonging our lives 
4, and before a great 
ES Ss] while will add to the 
Biblical span another twenty 
years. You would say in a gen- 
eral, offhand way that this was 
pleasant news. Yet a party of 
eminent men, each distinguished 
for something, sat round a sump- 
tuous gold and flower-trimmed 
supper table the other evening, 
discussing whether the game was 
worth the candle, whether the 
years were worth while. They 
were inclined to the negative an- 
swer. But they were about eighty 
years old apiece, and I thought 
at the time they were viewing the 
prospects as through the little 
end of an opera glass, seeing 
everything small and from afar. 
Who wishes to tack twenty years 
more onto the end of life, and 
watch it receding still further 
from you, washing away with it 
all of the good times and accom- 
plishments, all of the triumphs 
and happiness and love? What 
we ought to have a care for, I re- 
flected, was where we joined on 
those additional years. Spliced 
right in after youth, I should 
think they would be acceptable, 
for the despised, no-longer-so- 
called middle age is becoming 
acknowledged as the most at- 
tractive part of life, and, if properly managed, 
it is the most fun. I should like to prolong it 
forever. If scientists are at work to extend 
life and big men do not thank them, I am sure 
alot of us are grateful to other scientists— 
minor ones, largely women—who study to 
teach us to extend youth. 

You remember my astonishment, related 
in the article on hands, at the woman sixty- 
one years old who came to see me in Paris 
and had the appearance of a girl? Who 
would say that any discovery of hers is unim- 
portant? If you look young you cannot 
possibly think, act, or be old, and you are 
a pleasure to your family, a companion to 
husband and sons. Nobody will be so boast- 
ful about your looks as they are. I was in- 
terested to know the scheme on which the 
woman in Paris based whatever she did. 
There were manifestly not any operations of 
skin lifting or other ruses to cheat Nature. 
She had evidently only assisted the Great 
Mother by helping the cells to keep young, 
and the theory on which she based her treat- 
ments proved merely to be the acknowledged 
one of maintaining the proper relationship 
between stimulation and repose. 


Like Old Rubber 


N YOUTH, you know, stimulation pre- 

dominates, and when it dies there is an 
overrelaxation, which gives us the outer 
marks of being old. We get up reluctantly, 
clinging to still postures. We reflect on situa- 
tions rather than act. Meantime, at middle 
age, the stimulation has been in exactly the 
proper relationship with the faculty to relax. 
By assisting Nature, there is a visible evi- 
dence that we may keep the two thus pro- 
portioned for a long time. With the arts now 
practiced, there are women of fifty who look 
not forty, and as for forty, it gets by as being 
in the twenties many a time today. 

The warning on which we ought to begin 
to take action may come one day in some 
such sign as a crick in the neck. We sud- 
denly discover that the glands behind the 
ears seem to have gone like old rubber. You 
knew how your “step in” corset looks when 
it is ready to throw away. The elastic is 
drawn into little knots and the cords between 
are shriveled. 

When the back of your neck begins to feel 
the way that old corset looks, and your fingers 
“ache you” sometimes to bend them, and the 
tendons up and down your legs go tense as if 
they might snap when you stooped down, this 
is really the sign and the warning that the stim- 
ulation of youth is dying, that relaxation will 
dominate presently unless something is done. 





Bae 


If you look young you can- 
not possibly think, act, or be 
old, and you are a pleasure 


to your family 


Lines come into the face, which are merely 
the distress signal that a struggle is going on 
to maintain a perfect adjustment between the 
two forces, and that the body is playing a los- 
ing game in which the face day by day shows 
a record of defeat in marks which we call age. 
Gray hairs also at this time begin to straggle 
in. They are traceable to the same source, and 
to the same source one must turn to repair 
them. Stimulation is needed, accompanied by 
repose. As for the former, one way to obtain it 
is by alittle massage. Another is with exercise. 

When people ask me if I believe in massage 
I always answer “For some it is excellent, 
while for others it is not so good”; that, or 
something equally noncommittal. I believe 
in it if it is well given by the right person to 
the proper parts of the body and at the cor- 
rect time. Nothing is worse for the appear- 
ance, I suppose, than one of those heavy 
“facials.” If you don’t believe it look at 
yourself the morning after in the glass. The 
overstimulation of the face muscles has in- 
duced an abnormal relaxation, and lines that 
were effaced for a moment have sunk deeper 
still. For some, electric massage also stimu- 
lates too much. 

The nerves are what control the destinies 
of your face and hair. Those located in the 
back of the neck or at the base of the spinal 
cord are the most influential. They are aided 
and abetted by the blood vessels of that same 
neighborhood. One thing I have always 
noticed is how young and pretty women look 
who have possessed delicate hair that had to 
be scientifically treated. It is because the 
massage for it hardly takes place in the hair 
at all, but in all the upper part of the body. 

Rub with the hands where the ugly stump 
of a bone comes—and sometimes the fat 
comes also, as if trying to help out by making 
a fancy sofa cushion over it. We know it 
only helps by making us look middle-aged 
whether we are or not. Go farther down the 
spinal column, halfway to the waistline, rub- 
bing between the shoulder blades in the cir- 
cular movement of a jumping-rope that 
reaches the middle of the spinal column and 
has a handle on either shoulder blade. Mas- 
sage out to the tips of the shoulders. Higher 
up, where the neck glands have perhaps gone 
like old rubber, massage with a movement 
firm and sure. Rub them as you have done 
the spinal column and the shoulders. But do 
not rub the face and hair. 

After all, these instructions are not quite 
literally given. You cannot do your own 
massaging, for you take from yourself your 
electricity and your vitality with which to do 
it. To lift the arms depletes you of the very 
force that needs reénforcing. 


features of having it done for you 
as here outlined, is the rest that 
it brings. You are relaxed even 
as the stimulation is entering 
your system. 

We have already mentioned 
elsewhere that for the face pat- 
ting is beneficial, and not rub- 
bing. The very fine tissues can 
be rubbed from their anchorage, 
even if the work is skillfully done. 
My Parisian masseuse adminis- 
tered what she called a “facial” 
with a bath towel. She takes a 
wet bath towel by the two ends 
and slaps the face with the slow, 
even turn of the rope jumper— 
the towel, of course, twisted up 
like a cord. You can do this on 
yourself. Slap about ten times 
on one side of the jawbone, then 
on the other, and after that, 
tackle the lines of parentheses 
round the mouth. Say ah—ah— 
ah—while you are doing these 
movements. 

An Amcrican masseuse also 
gives a facial massage witha bath 
towel, but in a different way. 
She wrings the water out of it, 
and places it in a steamer over a 
boiling teakettle for a quarter of 
an hour. She then has you lie 
down and places this cloth over 
your face; and she sees to it that 
you rest in this position for fifteen 
minutes. Ofcourse you can also 
ptrform this treatment for yourself. Com- 
plete relaxation of the skin cells and of the 
whole body is the necessary feature of it. 
When you rise dash your face for five minutes 
with the coldest water the season affords; 
but do not put ice in it. You will thus induce 
the stimulation which should supplement the 
repose. 


Supplement Stimulation With Repose 


HE massage of the spinal column and the 

shoulders, you understand, benefits face 
and hair alike. As for the latter, comb it 
the wrong way, or as if you were going to 
“do” it on the top of your head, and be sure 
to use a dull-toothed comb for,;the purpose. 
This is one of the best forms of massage, or 
perhaps the very best supplement for a mas- 
sage, to practice on the hair itself. 

If it has been treated professionally, ex- 
cept by the most skillful of manipulators, 
the movement is likely to provoke the oil 
cells to spill their precious product instead 
of irrigating the hollow insides of the hairs. 
Brushing is likely to produce the same results 
and should not be practiced except on hair 
bristling and dry. As was said last month, 
moving the scalp is excellent. Stiffen the 
fingers, resting the four of them in the posi- 
tion for playing the piano, with the thumb 
lower down near the neck, and make the 
scalp move. Do this for ten minutes once a 
day, shifting the fingers, of course, to differ- 
ent parts of the head. 

So much for the methods of stimulation. 
Let us now consider how to supplement them 
with repose. Baths furnish the best medium 
for getting this. Be sure to take them at ex- 
actly the temperature that satisfies you, and 
do not be persuaded that they are beneficial 
when endured either too hot or too cold. The 
very fact that your body fights away from 
them indicates that they administer no good. 
In a bath comfortably warm, put in some 
essence of pine. It can be bought, vou know, 
in crystals. You will indeed hav¢ a fragrant, 
still, reposeful bath, which you may lie in for 
as long as fifteen minutes if you are com- 
fortable and lulled to rest. Even ordinary 
baths are beneficial if prolonged. Nothing 
beyond the removal of a little soil is accom- 
plished by jumping right into the tub and 
right out again. But baths followed by rest 
afterward, and above all, when supplemented 
by early sleep at night or in lieu of that by 
afternoon naps, induce the best of repose to 
supplement the stimulation with which we 
foster youth, tricking the years. If taken 
consistently as outlined, how they tend to 
iron the worn lines away! 
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Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea— 
Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the 4 
use of Tao Tea Balls we 
Drop a Tao Tea Ball into 
In 3 to 4 hours the 
a teapot of cold water tea will be ready 


: (not ice- to serve. 
ak water) after breakfast, 
#, and for luncheon you 
“\ae— have the most fragrant 
JESS and delicately flavored 


tea you ever tasted. 











Fill teapot with 


cold water (not (Use one ball ’ 
ice-water). tofour cups.) 5 Y 
Add a chip of ice to frost ee 


it, a dash of lemon, and = <— 
serve. Sweeten with iL. 
powdered sugar. 


Add a dash of 
lemon, powdered 


Only Tao sgar,oed.a cp 
Teawillmake 
iced tea this way. 
Blended from tiny bud 
leaves from the tips of 





Drop in one ball 
foreachfourcups the plants of the finest 


of water. 


gardens in 
Ceylon, Indiaand Java. 
Teaexperts callit Flow- — 
ery Orange Pekoe. 





‘ And you will have 
Packed in handy the most delicious 


gauze balls. iced tea you ever 
. asted. 
No heating 
Vimy sad 







water. No waste of ice. 
BS) } No waste of tea. No 
: messy tea-leavestoclean 
Put on lidandlet up. So convenient, so 


teapot stand (not ° 
in ice-box) economical—so good. 


3 SIZES 


20- 
10-Ball Ball 
Tin Tin 







50-Ball Caddy 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


1A0 TEA 
BALLS 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 





TAO TEA CO., Inc. 
103 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Free Trial 
Offer! 


Name 





Address 
PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY. 





Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. Send 
me two Tao Tea Balls—delicious Flowery 
Orange Pekoe blend—in the modern, econom- 
ical Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is 


Name 





Address 
Sacer 9 ee, 
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What hundreds of thousands of own- 
ers have thought impossible has been 
achieved —a still better Royal Elec- 
tric Cleaner. 
As the result of important discoveries in 
fan design, we have vastly increased the effi- 


ciency of the Royal in every feature that tends 
to give an even more perfect cleaning service. 

In performance —in ability to save even 
more of woman’s time and labor, the Super- 
Royal stands absolutely alone. 





















Therefore —if you wish in your electric 
























CMe oc Sas 














‘ Rice Leaders 
of the Dorld  § 
Association © 
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Full of interesting infor- 


t Please send me your Free Book on Easier Housekeeping. 
mation about cleaning 


the coupon 














ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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The Living-Dining Room 


(Continued from Page 28) 


of extension leaves to a length of five and a 
half feet for mealtime. Its style fits it for 
use in many living-dining rooms of composite 
type, and it will also blend with Jacobean, 
Italian and Spanish furnishings, 

Next comes the proper disposition of the 
linen and silver. For years it has been the 
custom to consider a console, a cabinet, or a 
chest of drawers as a convenient and beauti- 
ful piece of furniture for the living room when 
there is no ulterior motive for its use as in the 
present case, so we need not hesitate for an 
instant installing it in our living-dining room 
for the aforesaid purpose. This piece may be 
found in many guises. The nicely propor- 
tioned chest of drawers in walnut, mahog- 
any, or a decorative color, is useful and 
beautiful too, and if its top is formally treated 
with a pair of candlesticks and a bowl for 
flowers, and if there is no overhanging mirror 
on the wall, this new formal use is desirable 
indeed. The smaller drawers may be ar 
ranged for silver, the larger ones for linen. A 
console is another solution, and when sup 
plied with three drawers, as many of them 
are, such a piece is often quite enough for the 


found effective to 
paint the interior 
of any of these 
cupboards in a 


lected for exterior 
use. The china 


toric design and 
shape, counting 
for something in 
the scheme of the 
room. 

The suitability of the chairs must be con- 
sidered as the final requirement in fitting the 
average living room for this double use. It 
will be seen at once that a set of dining chairs 
would hopelessly mar the character of the 
room, but a group of straight wall chairs of 
a somewhat unconventional type, related in 
style but differing from each other sufficiently 
for variety, may be mixed unobtrustively in 
among the usual armchair types to be found 
in every living room. Depending upon the 
style of the room, a choice may be made 














between Windsors, ladder backs, quaint cot 
tage chairs, eighteenth-century English de 
signs after Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Shera 
ton and Adam, English or American chair: 

the Dutch school, or American chairs aft 








Duncan Phyfe. Afterselecting the necessar 
number of chairs of this sort, they should }) 
spread inconspicuously through the room ; 
that there will be no hint of a “dining co: 
ner.” And if desired, two of them could bx 
kept in the hall. 

Inthe living-dining room illustrated on pag: 
28, the loveliest sort of furniture has been s« 
lected from pieces that are procurable today, 
because in thus showing the ideal furnishing 
of such a room, the same objective uses may 
be duplicated easily in less expensive ways 
and widely differing styles, if need be. The 
walls are quietly papered in putty color, the 
windows are colorfully hung with deep-red 
orange silk gauze, while the side drapes, 
coming from under a valance board of plain 
painted wood, are of black velveteen. 


Furniture Placement 


simply while stil! 
keeping to th 
same. structural 
scheme. Insteac! 


may assume thi 
same position. .\ 


nese cabinet 
since a _ corne 
cupboard fo 
china, bought un 
painted for abou 
forty-five dollars, 
is set in one of th: 
far corners of the room. This cupboari 
should be painted black on the outside anc 
peacock blue within, this color causing th 
shelved portion to form a lovely backgroun:! 
for the pottery of plain bright hues, th: 
decorative Italian ware, the pewter, and th 
amber glass that is placed therein. The drop 
leaf table, big enough for use at mealtime. 


(Continued on Page 97) 








- — 5 ence decorative color, of the lowboy, 
Write for our new Book {* The P. A. Geier Company enhancing the simple ches | 
—FREE Cleveland, Ohio darker tone se- painted black 











, : By [Beer ‘ Si yurpose. When more storage space is de N FRONT of the window series there is 
cleaner the super-cleaning Service the ) sued, there are many iaudey slices such as placed a console of walnut having one 
ee Super’ Royal gives, you are literally left a the Chippendale cabinet with Chinese lac- large drawer and two smaller ones. This is 
A ‘th hoi G quers, shown in the illustration. A piece used for linen and silver. The rush-seated 
6) without choice—you must have a e like this may be used for china, silver, linen chair seen beside it is of walnut after the | 
2 Super-Royal to get it % or glassware very readily, at the same time same Dutch style, and is one ofa pair placed | 
G F 2 that it is supplying a very special beauty to on either side of the console. Two more of 
% The new Royal features are the most = the room. Occasionally the living-dining — these chairs are kept in the hall. The fireplace re 
; f room may be satisfactorily schemed around — holds the central position on the left wall, nt 
s important developments in the ° the Welsh dresser, which so ably takes care and on each side bookshelves are built into I 
a ae ae of china, linen and silver too. In living recessed spaces. <A large gateleg table is is 
history of electric cleaning. They ? rooms adapted to the Early American style a placed at on left of the hearth, and when to 
mean for you a new conception <h Welsh cupboard is very much at home, and _ not in use for meals, a leaf can be dropped ta 
S is a decorative piece in itself. Such a piece _ if desired to conserve space. There are two o1 
of what speedy, easy and thor- % may be found with shelves for china, drawers large easy-chairs in the room, one of which is al 
an . 2 for silver, a large shelved storage cupboard at the right of the fireplace; the other, though | 
ough cleaning really 1S. 2 below, and, as an added enhancement, attrac- not in the picture, is placed at the left of ta 
Youcan’tafford to be without a ‘al tive butterfly drop leaves. the drop-leaf table. Along the right wall 
; e the sofa is placed so that it will face the fire is 
Royal. Our system of distributed |© Keeping the (hina place. On one side of it there is the Chippen- | b 
: ©) dale cabinet with Chinese-lacquer decora- | ¢ 
payments makes it easy toown. 2 HE effective keeping of chinaintheliving- tion—a magnificent piece and one which | cl 
Gi dining room need cause no special con- may be used for desk, radio, books, silver, si 
The P. A. Geier Company C cern if planned for properly, since in olden as _ linen, but which in this case has been pressed bi 
Cleveland, Ohio ee well as in recent times it has been the custom _ into service as a china cupboard. This cabi d 
BOSTON NEW YORK RY to enhance certain less-formal living rooms net is particularly worthy of notice because 
Manufactured in x with built-in china cupboards, designed pri- it can be bought from one to five hundred n 
Canada for Canadians by G marily for decorative effect. These are de- dollars less than such fine cabinets are SI 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., ¥ signed to accent the room at any point where usually priced. It is particularly beautiful d 
Toronto 4) most effective, or else they are of the corner in this color combination here shown. On | tj 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, my variety. Usually they are of shell-topped the other side of the sofa, though not to be | n 
Royal Hair Cutter, Royal Dryer, ce construction, and may be left open or sup- — seenin the illustration, there isa walnut desk | \ 
eae) Soins Wameee plied with small- in the simple American version | S 
iS paned glass doors. of the Queen Anne style. A wal | r 
vn) Cornercupboards nut chair is used with this piece, 0 
vy suitable for use ce A Ak I ie i nh and another straight chair is d 
leg often may be placed on the opposite side of the fi 
i picked up reason- room. k 
ny ably in the farm- Such are the requirements, \ 
9) house, or found at with leeway for individual taste, 1 
iy an antique deal- of any living-dining room. To s 
er’s. New ones prove this statement, the samc { 
= can be bought room shown in the illustration i 
— Pp also. It will be may be furnished much mor \ 
sy 
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: that is exposed to small wall tabl 
ay ty a a sn: asa peiaeetaaecameaamemeamenaaaats view should be may take th: 
kee hey I OR ah cshnnces basse nsnnsuaicacommmalcavesasdopesnts colorful, or of his- cieen al tha Chi 7 
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reach of pocketbooks of average size, but 
now in the group assembled around the 
Klizabethan table, illustrated on page 90, it 
is possible to obtain distinction in a ‘‘decora- 
tor’s” suite at prices which may be enter- 
tained by more budgets than could have been 
one short year ago. These assembled pieces 








are in solid walnut and combination walnut. 
lhe buffet is designed on the lines of a hunting 
table and is priced at $118.00. The exten- 
ion table has the Elizabethan bulb legs and 
is a wonderful value at $130.00. The Jaco- 
bean chairs are cane inset and are priced at 
$27.50 for side chairs and $38.00 for arm 
chairs. There is a wooden-doored china and 
silver cabinet priced at $135.00. But many 
beginning dining rooms may economize by 
doing without this piece. 

Quite different in spirit is the less formal 
maple dining suite also illustrated. From the 
standpoint of individuality there is no more 
desirable wood than maple. Owing to quan- 
tity production it is now possible to buy 
maple furniture quite reasonably if you know 
where to look for it. You can get an adequate 
small grouping sufficient to furnish the dining 
room for between $250.00 and $300.00. One 
of these suites, illustrated on page 90, has a 
drawtop table thirty-nine inches wide by 
forty-eight inches long when closed, this 
length increasing to seventy-seven inches 
when the draw leaves are pulled out. The 
table costs $107.00. The Welsh cupboard is 
$95.00, and measures forty inches in width, 
fifty-eight inches in height and nineteen 
inches in depth. Duncan Phyfe chairs with 
ipholstered seats may be used with this suite, 





The homemade slip cover is a distinct economy. 


Worthwhile Furniture for the June 
Bride and Groom 


(Continued from Page 9o) 


and these cost $23.50 each; or else, at a some- 
what lower cost, Windsor chairs may be used, 
such as are shown in the drawing. 

When it seems advisable to spend more of 
the budget on the living-room furniture, and 
less on the dining room, for the first few 
years at any rate, a fine and inexpensive 
dining-room group may be assembled around 
the corner cupboard to be seen in one of the 
drawings. This piece is made of gum and 
may be bought in the unfinished state for 
$45.00, and should be painted to match the 
woodwork of the room, or the color of the 
other painted pieces used with it. A chest of 
drawers may be chosen for a buffet, and a 
dropleaf table and armless Windsor chairs 
complete a grouping which, depending upon 
some attractive color paint and its own un- 
conventional charm, will achieve an indi- 
vidual and lovely dining room. 

The bedroom furniture illustrated fulfills 
very economically the modern urge for wal- 
nut at the same time that it achieves a de- 
cided individuality of its own. The beds, 
either single or double size, are $30.75 each, 
the bureau is $40.50 and the chiffonier is 
$26.00. The wood is combination walnut, 
and the case furniture shows a dustproof 
construction at the bottom. Another bed- 
room suite that is worthwhile, and to be ad- 
vised in combination mahogany, has beds of 
the modified four-post type, with the dis- 
tinctive feature of turned top rails at the 
upper edge of the head and foot boards. 
These beds are $46.00. The bureau is $62.00, 
the chiffonier is $50.50, and there is a plain 
flat-topped highboy for $606.50. 


The Living-Dining ‘Room 


(Continued from Page 96) 


should be of simple lines and painted peacock 
blue, decorated with black and touches of 
bright color seen in the dishes on the cup- 
hoard shelves. The wing chair may be 
lipped in black-grounded cretonne showing 
nough orange in its design to make the 
range glass curtains belong in the scheme. 
There might be one more upholstered chair, 
or a plain heavy wicker one, and the small 
chairs necessary for use at mealtime may be 
»rovided in the form of simple Windsors and 
pindlebacks. At the right of the sofa, under 
a high window, there may be an inexpensive 
modern desk done in black, with an interior 
lining of peacock blue or bittersweet red, or 
clse notes of bright color may be supplied in 
blotting pad and quill pen. The bookshelves 
on each side of the fireplace complete an in- 
expensively charming living room, which is 
satisfactorily planned for dining too. 


The accessories used in the living-dining 
room are important. The china should be 
characterful, either plain colored or of a 
bold sturdy design suitable for use with 
sturdy living-room furnishings. The table 
linen should be of a color, or else of un- 
bleached linen embroidered in Swedish or 
Italian work; flat silver should be of some 
simple historic design; a pewter tea or coffee 
set is to be preferred to one of silver. Colored 
glassware in amber or amethyst, or in another 
tone blending with the scheme, is ideal. The 
more decorative of these pieces may be 
grouped in open-shelved or small-paned cup- 
boards, if these are used in the room; but 
aside from this, all the details of mealtime 
should be k: pt strictly out of sight, and in 
between r»-als the living room should serve 
its own friendly function with extra comfort 
and delight. 
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TYLE is more than elegance—than 
we) refinement ~than fancy. Style is a 
Geass discriminating timeliness—an ex- 
a7» pression of prevailing tastes. And 
the new J & K Foot Saver shoes 
voice this timeliness and these accepted tastes 
in a variety of models appropriate for every 
occasion and every costume. Yet every com- 
fort feature for which they’re justly famous is 
concealed under their ultra smart styles. 
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There’s finesse and beauty to the graceful 
charm of the new dress models. The sports 
types are true thoroughbreds of fashion. The 
street styles are right in step with the mode. 
And each one is constructed with the distinc- 
tive J & K arch feature that supports and gives 
foot freedom at the same time—and_ which 
also assures and definitely promises present 
and lasting foot beauty. J & K_ scientific 
construction provides a control and guidance 
for every movement of your foot, just as nature 
intended——and awards you ‘Foot Insurance for 
the Future.” 


“7 & K” Foot Saver Shoes save the 
feet and adorn the costume as well. 


New conceits in buckles, straps, ties and cut- 
outs to intrigue you. Styleful heels and modish 
toes to conform with correct fashion. And 
modes and materials to please every woman of 
every age in every walk of life. 

In almost every city and town there is an ac- 
credited agency for the famous J & K Arch 
Fitting Shoe, where you can be fitted with these 
new models. But if in doubt as to the dealer 
nearest you, write for information. 


A new booklet picturing this season's mode has just been printed. 
A copy is yours for the asking 


THE JULIAN ©@® KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K” Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
431 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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meant it. ‘It’s our party, and there’s no sense in letting you 
do all the work.” 

“But I want to,’’ urged Mary. “I really do.’ 

Then, as Kit and Edna were still firm, she suggested: 
“Suppose I get the supper, cook it, that is, and you girls pay 
for the materials. I promised Mr. Danielson certain things 
he’s awfully fond of, and I don’t want to disappoint him. You 
see how it is? And I can just as easily cook enough for 
everybody. Do let me do it, girls.” 

“Then nothing but the cooking,” said Kit. ‘‘We’ll do all 
the cleaning and fixing up the apartment, and borrowing.”’ 

“That makes me think; we ought to ask Nettie Pearson, 
so as toget her samovar,’’ said Edna. ‘‘And she’s clever too.” 

“‘Then we must have another man.” 

“Well, what about Roger Dowling? He likes her.”’ 

“All right. That’s that, and that’s enough. We don’t 
want the place jammed. How many does that make? Let’s 
see—the Halligans, Amy, Walter, Tim, Margery, Nettie, 
Roger—that’s eight.” 

“And Mary and Mr. Danielson—ten.”’ 

“And Arthur Glover and you and me—oh, mercy, that’s 
thirteen !”’ 

“You need another man to even up, anyway,” said Mary. 
“Why don’t you ask that nice Wilkins boy who’s so funny? 
Maybe he’d bring his banjo and sing. I think he’s just as 
good as Brooke Johns.” 

“Mary, you're inspired. We'll ask Eddie Wilkins, and tell 
him to bring his banjo. That makes fourteen and we simply 
can’t have any more. Now everything’s settled. When will 
we invite Arthur Glover ?’’ Kit inquired with fine casualness. 
“Better write him a note, I suppose?” 

Edna replied with a casualness equally fine: ‘‘Why, my 
dear, after we’d talked about it this morning, I went right 
out and called him up, and he was delighted to come. I felt 
we couldn’t really plan until we knew for sure about him.” 

Which was true and interesting, but not exactly satisfying 
to Kit. She gave Edna a !ong, appraising look, somewhat 
chill in temperature. It was not until Mary, unaware of the 
hidden forces playing about her, began talking earnestly 
about the details of the party that the air warmed up at all. 


’ 





HE little coolness died away as the days went on and it 

became more and more apparent that the preparation of a 
party of this magnitude, with limited space, limited time 
and limited means, entails a great deal of work on the part of 
the hostesses. Kit and Edna were determined from the first 
that this was to be no scrambling and‘careless affair as were 
most of the parties given by their friends and also by them- 
selves. It was to be done with a bang. The prominence of 
their chief guest demanded nothing less. 

Then, of course, there was the highly important question as 
to what they would wear. Edna chose to be demure in a 
gown of soft gray-green that made her bronzy hair brilliant 
and glowing, and brought out alluring green tints in her 
wide eyes. But Kit was ina quandary. Her best frock, lip- 
stick red and distressingly becoming, had suffered irrepa- 
rable damage from a spilled Newburg at her last party. She 
had sent it to be cleaned, and it had returned in even worse 
state than its first damage. Poor Kit! It meant that she 
would have to fall back on that feminine standy-by, ‘‘an old 
black lace,’’ and even adding a gay sash could not make it 
look much less dowdy than it really was. 

It was then that Mary made a splendid offer. ‘‘I’ve an 
idea,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You wear my new frock, that pink thing 
you two coerced me into buying. You'll look darling in it, 
eit.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t think of taking your new frock. You 
must wear it yourself,” protested Kit, longing in her voice. 

“But I’m going to be busy in the kitchen such a lot, I’d 
probably ruin it. I wish you’d wear it, Kit. I want you to 
wear it, Kit; I really do.” 

“But, Mary, that only leaves you your little flowered 
challie; you don’t want to wear that—not that it isn’t 
pretty, and you look awfully cunning in it, but with Arthur 
Glover here and everything a 

Mary giggled; she had a charming, friendly giggle: ‘‘ You 
make me laugh; you do, really. As if Arthur Glover would 
look at me with you two around! Don’t blarney me, honey.” 





O THERE was another matter of vital importance set- 
tled. Diplomatic relations, though a trifle strained, were 
renewed with no apparent rift. There was just one funny 
thing about it: they could not induce Mary, usually so 
tractable, to tell what she was planning for the supper. 

“‘T only hope,’’ Edna confided to Kit, ‘‘that she doesn’t 
pull any of that back-home stuff. All very well for that im- 
possible Danielson; but imagine how Arthur Glover would 
laugh at it!” 

“But Mary’s a wonderful cook; we have that consolation. 
Whatever she gives us for supper, it’ll be good. Still, I do 
hope, too, she won’t spring anything fearfully hick. I’d 
simply die of shame.” 

It seemed as if the great evening would never come. The 
day preceding it was spent in riotous preparation; and when 
positively nothing else could be done to the apartment, Kit 
and Edna retired to make themselves extravagantly beauti- 
ful. Mary had dressed early, put on her gingham apron 
and retired to the kitchen and closed the door. 

The first guest was Eddie Wilkins with his banjo. Then 
came the Halligans, and following them in quick succession 
Tim O’Neill, Margery Leland, Nettie Pearson, Roger Dow- 
ling, Amy Jardine and Mr. Danielson, the latter breathing 
hard with embarrassment to find himself amongst the in- 
telligentzia. 

The delay of the guest of honor gave the two young host- 
esses a somewhat jerky and absent-minded air. They couldn’t 
throw themselves whole-heartedly into the evening’s pleas- 
ure until Arthur Glover arrived. They both showed a tend- 
ency to linger near the door, and to stop in the middle of a 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


sentence at any unusual noise in the outside hall. Also they 
kept watch on each other. Just the joy of being the one to 
let him in—first impressions count for so much—it must be 
owned that for the moment they were no longer friends, but 
determined, suspicious rivals. 

And would you believe it—nothing could have been more 
provoking— Mary let him in, after all! Yes, Mary! Kit and 
Edna had both been diverted away by the story Margery 
Leland was telling about the man who fell down the Elevated 
steps and thought she had pushed him, and Mary had looked 
out of the kitchen to see why, for goodness’ sake, she couldn’t 
begin to serve supper, when the buzzer sounded, and the 
kitchen being directly opposite the front door, across the 
tiny hall, she naturally opened it. 

And it was Arthur Glover, a little breathless from climbing 
the stairs, but smiling at sight of the flushed, dimpling Mary 
in her silly little flowered challie frock. 

“Miss Bradley—and Miss Myers—they live here?”’ he 
asked, and was answered by Kit and Edna advancing 
tumultuously and welcoming him with effusion. 






































‘I’m so sorry to be late,’’ he explained. ‘I forgot the 
number and went to seventy-five instead of eighty-five. I 
ought to take a memory course.”’ 

But Kit and Edna protested it was nothing, nothing at all. 
They snatched him from Mary and advanced with him, one 
on each side, and introduced him proudly to their guests, a 
proceeding which did not gain in coherency by both speaking 
at once. And at the end of the introductions Arthur Glover 
looked around in an odd, unsatisfied way and asked, ‘‘ But 
where’s the young lady who opened the door?”’ 

Mary, you see, had retreated at once to the kitchen. Now 
supper could be served! 


HEN Kit rallied. ‘‘She’ll be here in a moment,’’ she 

answered. ‘‘ Dosit down’’; and she deftly headed Arthur 
toward a chair next to Lucy Halligan and quickly sat down 
in the vacant one at his other side. 

And with that Mary came out of the kitchen bearing a 
great steaming dish on a tray. “Sit still, everybody,”’ she 
called. ‘‘This is service!’’ She began to spoon out the con- 
tents of the dish onto the various plates. And directly 
behind her came Mr. Danielson, having distributed his first 
burden, now bringing a platter of ——— 

“Tt’s old-fashioned chicken pie—and hot biscuits!”’ cried 
Arthur Glover ecstatically. “I thought they’d vanished 
from the earth.” 

‘‘Oh, we often have them,’’ Edna assured him. 

‘*But who cooked it ?’’ he went on, addressing Mary. “It 
was you; I know it was! You’re just the sort of girl who 
would make old-fashioned chicken pie and hot biscuits for 
Sunday supper. Chicken pie with brown crust—and lots of 
gravy.” 

He had risen, holding his filled plate, to face her, and 
Mary looked up at him, smiling and dimpling as when she 
had let himin. She was still very rosy from her cooking, and 
a wisp of her hair had come loose and dropped down over her 
forehead; but as they looked at each other, there was a 
funny little silence in the room, and they seemed somehow 
alone, remote from the others. It was just a single moment, 
but breathless, exciting. 

“I’m the cook—yes,”’ said Mary quietly. ‘Chicken 
pie’s one of our best back-home dishes. I put a little mace in 
it—and a bay leaf.” 

“Why, of course,” cried Arthur Glover. ‘‘ My mother did 
too. She used to let me hunt them out for her in her spice 
box. Why, this is wonderful—wonderful!” 

“Go ahead and eat it before it gets cold,” advised Mary. 
‘Kit, let me have your plate.’’ She passed on to the others. 

But she didn’t escape Arthur Glover so easily as all that. 
He got up and followed her, his plate in his hand, eating as 
he talked. ‘‘It’s ridiculous,” he said, ‘‘it’s perfectly ridicu- 


lous to find in New York a girl who can make old-fashioned 
I wouldn’t have believed it. 


chicken pie. And eating it 
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isn’t just eating something good and out of the ordinary 
It’s all full of memories—the way my Sunday shoes used jo 
pinch, and my blue-glass mug of milk, and my mother 
smiling down at me and telling me not to be greedy, and the 
geraniums on the window sill, and—and the old cat purring 
round—and my father pretending I'd burst off my buttons jf 
I had another helping. Why, it’s like magic—it’s like magic 
food that you read about in fairy stories. I’m all bewitched: 
it makes me feel queer.”’ 

“Have another biscuit,’’ urged Mr. Danielson proudly. 
He didn’t seem in the least jealous of Arthur Glover’s sudden 
interest in Mary. 

The others of the party were not backward in following the 
chief guest’s lead, and a pean of praise of Mary’s cooking 
went up that astounded no one so much as herself. No, | 
am wrong. There were two even more astounded. The 
world had practically turned topsy-turvy for Kit and Edna. 

Meanwhile Arthur Glover’s admiring voice went on, and 
on, and on! ‘But I never dreamed!” he said. “I never 
even faintly imagined! It’s like going back to my boyhood. 
Why, Miss Mary, you haven’t any idea how these things 
taste to me. My mother—say, you ought to know my 
mother! She’s the sweetest little rascal of a mother; she 
mourns all the time that her hands are too crippled up with 
rheumatism to cook for me any more. You know she and | 
live together. Look here! Would you be willing, some night 
real soon, to come and have dinner with mother and me? | 
have to have it early, because of the show, you know. She'd 
be crazy about you.”’ 

That was what Kit and Edna heard being said in the 
kitchen. And they heard Mary reply, ‘‘I’d love to come, | 
certainly would.”” And then Arthur Glover’s eager inquiry, 
“What about next Thursday, then? Could you come on 
Thursday? I'll come down and get you, and I'll have my car 
bring you home. Will that be all right ? Can you really come?” 

Why, anyone might have thought, who’d heard him, 
that Mary was the important person and he the obscure one, 
he hung so breathlessly on her answer. 

“T’ll be glad to come on Thursday,” said Mary. “And 
now, will you please go on back to the party till I serve the 
dessert? There simply isn’t room here for three people.” 


” 


“FTSHEN why doesn’t he go and let me stay and help?”’ de- 


manded Arthur Glover, indicating Mr. Danielson. 
‘“‘He’s having all the fun. It’s not fair.’”’ 

‘Why, of course,”’ said Mr. Danielson, 
how you feel, Mr. Glover. 
me when Mary gets up a supper, I'll tell the world.” 

When Arthur Glover came from the kitchen, he was wear- 
ing one of Mary’s gingham aprons over his evening clothes, 
and one of Mary’s little dust caps on his sleek dark hair. 
He carried a huge layer cake, five stories high, covered with 
luscious caramel frosting patterned with nut meats. 

‘Look at this, and bust out crying,’’ he hilariously com- 
manded the company. ‘‘An honest-to-goodness caramel 
layer cake, of which the tribe is now practically extinct. This 
is the last one in captivity, ladies and gents, and the best of 
its kind.’’ 

‘*Don’t be silly,’’ said Mary, appearing behind him with a 
tray full of plates of the frozen custard. ‘‘They’ll think it’s 
too old to eat.” 

Imagine telling Arthur Glover not to be silly! 

The frozen custard and cake were at last served, and 
presently came big cups of Mary’s best coffee. Whatever it 
was or was not, it was a gorgeous feed, and everyone ate 
greedily. Everyone except Kit and Edna. Somehow their 
appetites didn’t register keenness. 

After everyone had eaten every bite he and she possibly 
could, Eddie Wilkins played the banjo and sang, and Mar- 
gery Leland did her piano stunt, and Kit gave her celebrated 
imitation of her professor in the short-story course, telling 
them all about Katherine Mansfield, and Edna brought out 
her block and made lightning sketches of the guests and 
Lucy Halligan read palms. But it was all spoiled by Arthur 
Glover sitting beside Mary and talking to her like an old 
friend, and a most admiring and devoted friend at that, and 
by his finally saying, ‘‘Oh, you people are all very clever, but 
the chief entertainer this evening, one who must be con- 
sidered unique in her line, is Miss Mary Jenkins. And say, 
this has been such a homy evening, I'd like to hear some of 
the old songs we used to sing summer nights on the front 
porch when’ the crowd got together. I’ll bet you can play 
them, Miss Mary. Now can’t you?” 


“T know exactly 


ARY admitted that she could vamp an accompaniment, 

and Arthur Glover escorted her grandly to the piano and 
presently they were all roaring I Was Seeing Nelly Home, 
and My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, and Old Kentucky 
Home, and Swanee River, and Solomon Levi, and Clemien- 
tine, and The Soldier’s Farewell, with Arthur Glover stancing 
close beside Mary and suggesting another of these horribly 
inartistic old relics whenever her memory failed. And tuere 
wasn’t a thing Kit or Edna could do, though what they suf- 
fered will never be known. They might just as well not have 
been there at all, if you get what I mean. It was Mary’s 
party, the whole thing, and she in that dowdy little flowered 
dress with the skirt too full and the sleeves put in badly and 
the neck cut on the wrong line—and getting up a supper 0 
chicken pie.and apple jelly and coleslaw, of all the comic 
meals!—and playing those perfectly insane songs! Then at 
the end there was Arthur Glover saying good-by to her and 
telling her that he hadn’t had such a good time in years an 
years, and not to forget about Thursday, for he was crazy to 
have his mother meet her, and running back to remind her 
again that they’d have to have dinner at half past six, so he d 
come for her at six sharp! And please to wear this same 
adorable little dress! 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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The great adventure of a change 
at breakfast—Fairy grains with 
the flavor of nutmeats! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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H er e’ S Vari ety T° please the family and delight your- 


self, try varying your breakfast menu. 
Change for a while from the old dishes 
of which your palate is tiring. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is that something 
different you want. Fairy grains of selected 
rice, puffed to eight times their normal 
size, food that entices and allures. 








Those grains are crisp and toasty, gay and 
wonderful. The flavor is like nutmeats, 
only richer. Children think they're confec- 
tions; you know they’re rich grain food. 


Just for the joy of it, get a package 
today. Alternate them with the dishes 
you ve served too often. See what break- 
fast smiles they'll bring. 


Also Puffed Wheat 


Ideal as a night time, light supper enticement—the most delicious of all cereal breakfasts 




























































HERE are more than 500 different 
brands of toilet soap on the market today. 
Among this bewildering assortment, what is 
it that has given Woodbury’s Facial Soap its 


astonishing 







tntelligent women? 


vidence shows that thousands o 
today are using Woodbury’s because#of tf 
helpfulness of the famous Woodbury.jam 
treatments in overcoming common seurGe = 
such as blackheads, blemishes, excessive oiliness, 
enlarged pores, etc. 


That Woodbury’s is also preferred to any 
other toilet soap by women with a naturally 
smooth, clear complexion, who choose their 
toilet soap preéminently for its purity and its 
non-irritating effect on their skin, is a further 
point brought out by a series of investigations 
among the debutantes of leading American 
cities and among American college girls. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 





prestige among all classes of fas- 3% 





E wanted to know how the Ameri- 

can college girl takes care of that 
clear, fresh skin of hers. What soap does 
she use? Why does she choose it? And 
what are the qualities about it that espe- 
cially appeal to her? 


It was to learn the answers to these 
questions that we selected two of the most 
representative groups of American college 
girls for a special investigation. 


927 girls at Smith and Bryn Mawr 
answer the questions 
Nine hundred and twenty-seven girls re- 
plied to our inquiries, giving detailed 
information about the brand of toilet soap 
they use and why they use it. 


The results were extremely interesting. 


Fifty-seven different brands of soap 
were used. But while 407 girls scattered 


To Free your Skin from Blemishes 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry your 
face. Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Then rinse very carefully with clear, hot 
water, then with cold. 
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undred €» [wenty Girls 
ITH and BRYN MAWR 
they are using this soap 


their choice over 56 different kinds of soap 
—an average of a different soap to every 
7 girls —the remaining 520 girls all used 


Woodbury’s. 


Three hundred and fifty girls gave the 
purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap as their 
reason for using it, or spoke of its mild, 
non-irritating effect on the skin. 


Fifty-two girls told of specific ways in 
which Woodbury’s had helped them to 
overcome faults in their complexion, and 
to gain a clear, smooth skin. 


The remainder said, for the most part, 
that Woodbury’s simply agreed with their 
skin better than other soaps. 
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“. How to ‘Rouse a Sluggish Skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face and neck with plenty 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. If your 
skin has been badly neglected, rub a generous lather 
thoroughly into the pores, using an upward and outward 
motion. Do this until the skin feels somewhat sensitive. 
Rinse well in warm water, then in cold. If possible, rub 
your skin for thirty seconds with a piece of ice and dry 
carefully. This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses even 
the tiny pores of your skin, brings the blood to the sur- 
face, and stimulates the small muscular fibres. 
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for their skin 


The following are characteristic phrases used 

in describing the effect of Woodbury’s in 

ordinary cleansing: 

«The only soap that really agrees with my skin 
and does not dry it up.” 


“Keeps my skin soft and clear and leaves a feel- 
ing of freshness.” 


“Freshens my skin and makes it soft and com- 


fortable. i 


«Doesn’t seem to irritate my skin as some soapy 


do 3? 


“Seems to give me good color in my cheeks as no 
other soap can.” 


“Found that it made my skin clearer, my color 


bri ghter. - 
“Has worked wonders with my skin.” 


“My mother uses it,” or “Mother suggested it,” 
were answers commonly given in telling how 


the girls had come to use Woodbury’s. 


Seven girls reported that their physician had 
recommended Woodbury’s Facial Soap. “It 
was recommended by my physician as good for a 
delicate skin,” wrote one girl, Another girl re- 
ported: “It was recommended by my doctor as 
being less harsh and therefore better for the skin 
than other soap.” 


The investigation among college girls is interest- 
ing because of the high quality of evidence it rep- 
resents. One point is noticeably brought out by it: 
the constantly recurring testimony to the purity and 


YREE OFFER 


A GUEST-SIZE SET, containing the new, 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Free—send for it today! 
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fineness of Woodbury’s, expressed in such phrases as 
— “the only soap that really agrees with my skin,” “doesn’t 
seem to irritate my skin as some soaps do.” 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its 
effect on the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls 
for absolutely pure ingredients. It also demands 
greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary toilet 
soap. In merely handling a cake of Woodbury’s 


one notices this extreme fineness. 


Every Woodbury user recognizes something in- 
dividual and unique in the feeling of Woodbury’s 












Facial Soap, is of especial interest. 


on her skin: mild, soothing, and yet tonic and 
gently stimulating. The most tender skin is bene- 


fited by the daily use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Special treatments for different 
types of skin 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects, such as 
blackheads, blemishes, excessive oiliness, etc. Get a 
cake of Woodbury’s today, and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. See what a wonderful 
improvement this regular care will make in your 
complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks for regular toilet use, including any of 
the special Woodbury treatments. Send today for 
the bee guest-size set of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and the Woodbury skin preparations, offered below. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co 
106 Spring Grove A , 
Please send me FREE 
The new lar 

oodbury’s Faci 


If you live j 
106 Sherbrooke St. Pen iiees, The Andrew 


London S. E 

























“Because the American college girl represents a 
high tradition of intelligence and cultivation, this 
testimony of 520 girls at Smith and Bryn Manor, 
giving the definite reasons why they use Woodbury’s 


More than half of the 927 girls replying to our 
questions were Woodbury users. The rest scattered 


their choice over 56 different kinds of soap. 


Cut out the coupon and send toda 
for this new FREE offer ! 


ve., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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everything needed for perfect table service in to 
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this exquisite 29-piece set for six. at 
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— Complete, 332.50 Wie 

First of all, there are twelve teaspoons __ infinitely superior to plated or ordinary | _ 

instead of the usual insufficient six, six stainless knives. The Petit Buffet Tray, | sia 

each of knives and forks, a butterknife given Free with this set, is really irresist- | Pir 

and a sugar spoon and three serving _ible—adelightful color harmony in blue ‘ 

spoons. The knivesareCommunity de and gold—a useful and substantial tray me 

Luxe Stainless steel, with blades that you will be proud to own. When you like 

have all the gleaming beauty of silver examine this set you will recognize its 

—that can be used for every occasion— incomparable value. we. 
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Available in all the famous Community Designs = 
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And all the other guests took their cue 
from Arthur Glover and said such things to 
Mary as made her blush with embarrass- 
ment. She’d never had so much attention in 
her whole life, never, and never had so many 
pretty speeches! Kit and Edna simply 
passed away—that was it—simply passed 
away with mortification and chagrin! 

But the next day, when a complete realiza- 
tion of what the evening had been came to 
them, it was harder yet. Hard! Say, rather, 
devastating! It was a very subdued Edna 
and a very quiet Kit who rose earlier than 
usual and did an unwonted amount of house- 
work and breakfast-getting. 

The week went on in a sort of daze. On 
Tuesday Mary went to dinner and the movies 
with Mr. Danielson. On Wednesday Kit and 
dna went out to one of the village restau- 
rants with Tim and Walter for dinner and 
dancing. Kit and Edna were tacitly agreed 
that it would be foolish to lose two perfectly 
good suitors like Tim and Walter for a hope 
that hadn’t matured. Consolation prizes 
were something ! 


UT on Thursday, when they came home 

and found that Arthur Glover had sent 
Mary a darling nosegay that matched the 
flowers of that awful dress of hers, a cunning 
thing in a frill, and a bow of gauzy ribbon, 
tucked into a ducky French box with an old 
print on top, the kind of box she could use 
afterward for sewing or to tuck away frillies— 
well, it wasn’t easy to be pleasant and un- 
concerned. And then to have Arthur Glover 
himself rush in, looking too beautiful in his 
dinner coat, and snatch Mary away with 
every appearance of ecstatic delight, and 
nothing more than perfunctory nods and how- 
do-you-dos for ‘hem—that wasn’t agreeable, 
exactly, either. 

Mary came back about half past eleven 
with some more flowers and a box of candy 
and an amusing story. 

“His mother’s a sweet old cutie,” she said. 
“All tortured and twisted by rheumatism, 
but so plucky about it you don’t think of 
it. They’ve got a gorgeous studio apartment 
and a couple of Japs. Oh, we had the best 
dinner; but what do you suppose we did all 
evening?” 

Edna and Kit would have liked to appear 
indifferent, but they couldn’t. ‘Tell us all,” 
they begged. 

“After Arthur had gone off to the theater 
and the Japs had cleared out of the kitchen, 
we went out there and I made doughnuts. 
Mrs. Glover said she was just perishing for 
doughnuts and that Arthur was simply mad 
about them. So I made three dozen and they 
turned out fine. They asked me to come and 
spend the day with them on Sunday and 
we’d drive down to the Beach.” 

‘Are you going?”’ asked Edna, trying to 
keep envy out of her voice and face. 


ARY wrinkled her brow. “TI don’t know. 

I half promised Mr. Danielson that Pd 
take a long walk with him on the Palisades 
if the weather was good and he didn’t have 
to work on his firm’s income-tax report.” 

As it turned out, Mr. Danielson did have 
to work on his firm’s income-tax report, and 
Mary went with the Glovers. ‘I knew she 
would,” Kit told Edna. 

“Of course, anyone would know it,” said 
dna, smiling superiority. ‘She’d be a per- 
fect goop if she didn’t.” 

“T hope she realized that she’d only been 
asked because she can cook,” went on Kit. 
“He’d never—seriously, you know—con- 
sider a girl like Mary, even if she can make 
doughnuts.” 

“Of course not,’ agreed Edna. ‘“He’s 
merely being nice to her because his mother 
likes her.” 

But as the days went on they were not so 
sure as they would have liked to be that it 
was solely for Mother Glover. Mary was 
lorever getting flowers, theater seats, candy, 
books and so forth from Arthur, and she 
might have had his car to go back and forth 
daily from her job, if she’d have taken it. Kit 
and Edna heard him offer it, or they wouldn’t 
have believed it, or known it, either, for Mary 
said nothing about it. He was always asking 
Mary to dinner, or for an all-day Sunday in 
the country, orat the Beach—in fact, he hung 
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(Continued from Page 98) 


around her in a way that was nothing less than 
perfectly absurd. If he hadn’t had to be at 
the theater every evening, and play two mati- 
nées a week, he’d have been underfoot at the 
apartment far more than he was. 

It made a feeling of disturbance all through 
everybody. Kit and Edna could not be on 
their usual free-and-easy terms with Mary, 
and Mary, though she tried, could not break 
down the barrier of reserve which they had 
put between her and them. The two girls 
were having rather a dull time of it. 


HEY observed Mary with eagerness and 

suspicion, watching for a sign of pride or 
triumph on her part. But there was none. 
Instead, she seemed a little troubled, a little 
wistful. Edna sought the silver lining. “We 
should worry about little Danielson,” she 
said frivolously. “If Mary marries Arthur 
Glover, we’ll meet the whole theatrical world, 
Kittie dear, and think ——” 

“But do you think she 

“My dear, any girl would jump at him. 
And a girl like Mary, whose sole accomplish- 
ment is to cook, who’s—well, I must fall back 
on Eleanor’s adjective—who’s simply bour- 
geoise—why, he’d dazzle her beyond any- 
thing.” 

“She doesn’t seem exactly dazzled.” 

They determined to extract such credit 
and such comfort as they could, when the 
inevitable at last inevitabled. 

All the same, they felt the shock of it. It 
happened on an evening when Mary had not 
come home to dinner, and they did not know 
where she was. About nine o’clock she came 
in—suddenly, startlingly, rushingly, not at all 
in her usual quiet manner. Her cheeks were 
scarlet, her eyes shone like two happy stars. 
She banged the door behind her and danced 
across the room. Kit being the nearest, she 
seized Kit and hugged her violently; then 
Edna. “Darlings!” she said breathlessly. 
“Darlings, I’m so ridiculously, foolishly 
happy. Look—look!” 


” 








HE held out her left hand and on the third 

finger was a ring, of clustered diamonds, 

not a large ring, nor an ostentatious one, but 
unmistakably a ring of betrothal. 

“Oh, Mary!” cried Kit and Edna, rallying 
as well as they could. “Oh, Mary!” And 
they hugged her back again, and kissed her 
with all the vehemence that girls use on such 
occasions. “Tell us about it!” they de- 
manded. ‘Tell us everything—everything !”’ 

“Oh, there’s so much to tell I hardly know 
where to begin. You know it all depended 
on whether he got his salary raised. We 
simply couldn’t afford to marry on what he 
was earning y? 

“Mary, what are you talking about? Why, 
Eleanor says he gets a thousand a week!” 

“What does Eleanor know about it?” 

“Why shouldn’t she know; he is_ her 
cousin.”” 

Mary began to laugh, uncontrollably. 
“Why, girls, you dear, foolish things, you— 
you think—you thought—oh, how funny! 
You think I’m going to marry Arthur 
Glover.” 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“Mercy—no! It’s Mr. Danielson and al- 
ways has been; how could you ever imagine! 
Of course Arthur’s a nice boy and has dear 
sweet ways, and all that, and I’m just as fond 
of him as I can be, but as for marrying him— 
well, when I marry I want a man, a real man, 
who does some sort of useful work in the 
world and does it during the day, and is at 
home with me in the evenings.” 

Kit and Edna were providentially ren- 
dered speechless by these astounding criti- 
cisms. 

“Mr. Danielson’s been made head of his 
department, and if he keeps on he’ll be a di- 
rector or a vice president, sure.” 

There was so much to talk about and to 
hear that it was after midnight before they 
composed themselves for bed. And after 
Mary was lying blissfully drowsy on her 
couch, Edna tiptoed in and whispered a 
request. 

Mary put her arms around her and kissed 
her. ‘‘Why, of course, dear, I'll teach you 
how to make chicken pie and doughnuts. 
You and Kit both. She asked me, too, not 
five minutes ago.” 











The luxury dessert 


and only four minutes to make 





The wonderful Alaska open- 
spoon dasher that whips the 
cream to delicious smoothness. 


TWO ALASKA RECIPES 


Macaroon Ice-Cream 


1 tablespoon vanilla 

1 cup rolled macaroons 

I pinch salt 
Add the vanilla to any good 
recipe for foundation ice-cream; 
freeze three minutes in Alaska 
Freezer, then add the macaroons 
and salt and freeze fully. 


Macaroons should be dried in 
oven and then rolled. 


Frozen Marshmallows 


V% lb. marshmallows 

Milk or cream to cover 

Vy pt. double cream 

I cup ground walnut meats 
Cut marshmallows in fourths, 
cover with milk or cream and 
soak five hours. Freeze 31% min- 
utes in Alaska Freezer, or until 
not quite solid. 
Whip the double cream. Place 
frozen marshmallows in six des- 
sert dishes, cover with whipped 
cream, sprinkle with nut meats 
and serve immediately. 
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HE Alaska freezes ice-cream in four min- 
es This is because of its high narrow 
can and the wonderful Alaska open-spoon 
dasher. The Alaska dasher also makes ice- 
cream much more delicious. It whips and aérates 
it, making it smooth, light and well blended, 
almost like a mousse. 

There is a never-ending variety of delicious 
and delectable desserts for the housewife who 
owns an Alaska. Dozens and dozens of charm- 
ing and wholesome ice creams, frappés, ices, 
mousses; all so economical, all so easy to make 
—if you make them the Alaska way. Send for 
our recipe booklet that tells you about them. 


So many, many delicious desserts 
—send for the free booklet 


Once you own an Alaska you will use it con- 
stantly. Milk and cream are among the most 
wholesome of all foods, for children and 
grown-ups. Frozen with any one of a hundred 
combinations—fresh fruit or preserves, nuts or 
rich flavorings—they make the “luxury des- 
sert’’ of which family and guests never tire. 


The Alaska recipe book, which will be sent 
you free on request, contains 38 recipes for de- 
licious ice-creams, frappés, ices and mousses. 
You can make so many delicious desserts so 
easily—if you only know how. Send the 
coupon today. 


Your dealer carries Alaska Freezers in a 
number of different styles, (1 to 20 qts.), from 
$1.50 up. THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., 
INC., Dept. F2, Winchendon, Mass. 
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THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC. 
Dept. Fz, Winchendon, Mass. 


Please send me your book: GOOD NEWS FOR ICE-CREAM LOVERS, 
with 38 recipes for delicious ice-creams, ices, mousses and frappes. 
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THE WiTCHERY 
OF LINGERIE 


OT June brides alone, but all the world of femininity 

loves the flower-like touch of “Dove” lingerie — in 
lustrous white, in flesh tints and pastel shades, or in the 
novel colorings of the latest mode. 


You will love the chic of “Dove” styling—admire the sheer 
fineness of “Dove” textures— and appreciate, too, the prac- 
: “ . 1: 

tical advantages of “ Dove”’ serviceability. 


At your favorite store, look for the little blue-and-white 
“Dove” label peeping from the soft folds of every “Dove” 
underthing and find just the style youseek, in just the material 
you prefer—a delight to the eye—a caress to the figure. 


D. E. Stcuer & Co. INc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
“World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie” 














Beautiful, well-made Lingerie 
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Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 30) 


I once asked MacMonnies what he thought 
about a student of sculpture studying anat- 
omy. ‘Of course it’s absolutely necessary,” 
he said. ‘‘Every sculptor must study anat- 
omy, and then forget it.” 

It has always seemed to me very much like 
the rules of grammar; we learn them during 
our early school days, and yet later they go 
entirely out of our heads and the grammar 
has become more or less an instinct. Gram- 
mar is in a way the skeleton. Once you 
learn the skeleton, you don’t think anymore 
about it; and yet if you didn’t know all 
about it you couldn’t possibly do a figure 
that would be well constructed. A course in 
anatomy at the beginning of every sculptor’s 
study saves him endless time later on. 

The Academy of Art in Cincinnati, the 
work at the World’s Fair in Chicago, my 
year with MacMonnies in Paris and my two 
years of struggle in New York were all steps 
in the process of making of me a sculptor. 
By the time I arrived in Paris for the second 
time I had reached the point where I was be 
ginning to wonder what I was going to do. 
I knew I could make a living; that was most 
satisfactorily demonstrated by my having 
made enough money to return to Paris and 
not be worried for a long time about expenses. 

But beyond that, what could I do? Did 
I have a flair for any special line of sculpture? 
I didn’t know at all what I wanted to do; 
and it took me three whole years to find out. 


DID know, though, some of the things 

I didn’t want to do—and at the head of this 
list came equestrian statues; and this, too, 
in spite of a fleeting ambition while in Cin- 
cinnati to make this my life work. 

With this decision, taken early in my 
career, I looked about and thought a great 
deal of what I should make my particular 
form of sculpture. Of course, while doing 
this thinking and searching, I had to go ahead 
with the commission I had brought away 
from New York with me; and for a long 
time my work consisted entirely of doing 
monuments for the dead. 

MacMonnies was always of great assistance 
to me during those days. Though I still 
called myself his pu- 
pil—indeed, I am al- 
ways his pupil—l 
worked no longer in 
his studio; but he 
would often come to 
our house in the late 
afternoon and criti- 
cize my work, always 
entering with the 
greeting, “And how 
are the dead coming 
on?” Then he would 
give me a long, useful 
criticism, after which 
we would all sit round 
the fire for an hour or 
two talking of art, 
rarely of people and 
things, which at that 
time hardly entered 
at all into our lives. 
MacMonnies was an 
inspiring conversa- 
tionalist, and we were 
quite content to keep 
our house quiet and 
empty for the visits of 
the master, of which 
we were never fore- 
warned. 

Once, after one of his long twilight visits, 
I saw him bundling up several of the silver 
portrait medallions I had done in New York 
and brought to Paris with me. When I asked 
what he was going to do with them he gave 
some evasive answer and left without my 
curiosity being in the least gratified. 








WEEK later, during one of his afternoon 
visits, he said casually: “By the way, 
those medallions of yours. I showed them to 
the curator of the Luxembourg Museum. He 
liked them so much that he wants to include 
them in the Museum exhibit. Would you 
mind giving them to the French Govern- 
ment?” 
Would I mind having my work in the 
Musée du Luxembourg, the greatest honor 








any living artist can have! He might just 
as well have asked me if I wanted to go to 
heaven when I died. Nothing could possibly 
have given me so much encouragement. | 
literally walked on air for weeks afterward 
Some people insist that an artist can get 
along without encouragement; that just 
working in an artistic direction is encour- 
agement enough. I don’t agree with such 
statements. I believe we’ve got to have en 
couragement, just as we’ve got to have food. 


T WAS during those days that I met Anne 

Archbold, who, besides being most sympa- 
thetic, had the healthy, normal sports 
woman’s disregard—perhaps contempt—for 
everything to do with art. It is most useful 
and necessary for artists to have other than 
artistic friends. We are very likely to grow 
into the habit of thinking our profession is the 
only one worth considering, and forget that 
other things are equally necessary to keep 
the world jogging along. Anne Archbold was 
just the sort of person to get my thoughts 
off my-work and thrust me, with no subtle 
changes, into the world of gayety and 
pleasure. 

Before I began work on the cinerary urn | 
decided that it was absolutely necessary for 
me to go to Italy and see some Greek tombs 

“Greek tombs!” someone exclaimed 
“Why go to Italy? The Louvre is filled with 
them.” 

But Italy was calling me, and I grasped at 
any excuse. It was calling Matilda, too, and 
though she had been there several times 
with her family she grew enthusiastic over 
the idea of personally conducting someone 
and especially a sculptor—who had never 
seen Italy. 





HE trip was robbed of perfection by the 
discovery that Italy is just as cold i 
winterasany other place, perhapsevencolder; 
and there is no doubt in my mind that all those 
fifteenth-century palaces were built when th 
climate was much milder than it is today. 
Even the assertion that people wore fur-lined 
robes, used several braziers in each room and 
never opened a window does not convince me 
thattheclimatehasn’t 
— changed. 
I began sniffling as 
soon as I had spent 
an hour in the Milan 
Cathedral; I con 
tinued sniffling when 
I stood before the 
Colleoni statue in 
Venice and almost 
changed my mind 
about equestrian 
statues; and by the 
time I had shivered 
for hours before the 
tombs of the Medici 
in Florence I was wel! 
on the way toward 
fatal influenza. Some 
one in the pension 
suggested that I drink 
cognac steadily and 
thus cure a cold tha! 
was becoming as ob 
jectionable to others 
as to myself; and a 
cepting this advice, | 
went out and boughit 
a large bottle of th: 
believed-to-be  cura- 
tive liquor. 

Returning to the Pension with the inten- 
tion of spending the rest of the day in be: 
with a hot-water bottle and frequent hot 
toddies, I happened to pass the Bargello and 
suddenly remembered I had seen very little 
of Donatello’s. 

Judging from the way I felt at that mo 
ment, I decided this would be my last chance 
to look at any sort of sculpture. I gathered 
together my rapidly failing forces, struggled 
up the famous staircase and at last reached 
the bas-reliefs of the singing boys. Suddenly 
I experienced a tremendous thrill. I forgot 
I was in a dying condition; I forgot I held a 
bottle of cognac in my hand; I simply for- 
got everything but the amazing realization 





(Continued on Page 105) 
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iat I had found the sort of sculpture that 
ppealed to me in a way nothing else had 
ver done. 

But my exaltation was short-lived. It was 

ompletely dispelled by a furious guard who 

came up, spoke to me in a far from reassuring 
vay and pointed accusingly at the broken 
hottle on the stone floor and the com- 
promising streams of liquid, which by this 
time was filling the whole room with strong 
fumes 

I always look back on that incident as 
being my first libation to Donatello and to 
the inspiration that later pointed out my way 
tome. And the second libation—if 
[ had had any cognac left— 
would have been poured be- 
fore Verrocchio’s Boy with 
lish, which I discovered 
a day or two later in the 
PalazzoVecchio. Some- 
how the work of these 
two artists seemed to 
me to be exactly what 
I had been waiting 
for; they explained to 
me in a flash why I 
had so long felt a hor- 
ror and aversion to 
bronze gentlemen in Prince 
Alberts. 

I knew what I wanted to do; 
and a visit the next week to the 
Naples Museum and to Pompeii set- 
tled the matter. The Pompeians understood 
perfectly the real personal use of sculpture. 
Their houses were built round a bronze 
statue and the house was given its name 
from the name of that statue—the House 
of Narcissus, the House of the Faun, and so 
on. I filled my brain and my sketch-book 
to overflowing with all those gay pagan 
figures and then and there decided never to 
do stupid, solemn, self-righteous sculpture, 
even if I had to die in a poorhouse. My 
work should please and amuse the world. 
Banish the thought that I should ever try to 
teach anyone anything! My work was going 
to decorate spots, make people feel cheerful 
and gay, nothing more. 





LE yk ’ alas, I had that cinerary urn awaiting 
me in Paris! It weighed on my chest, 
even while those jolly bronzes in Naples were 
dancing in and out about me. I had to get it 
finished; and the sooner it was finished and 
out of the way, the sooner the field would be 
cleared for pagan sculpture. But even when 
I was once more at work on it, I wasn’t very 
solemn; I actually hummed gay little tunes; 
and the urn itself soon began to reflect my 
happiness and turned out to be a rather 
cheerful sort of an affair—which I don’t 
think, after all, has done any harm to 
Woodlawn Cemetery 

One of the most constant interruptions to 
my work during those days—and one that 
kept the doorbell of our little house almost 
steadily tinkling—was caused by models 
applying for work. All I had to do when I 
wanted a model was to sit there and look 
over those who came by the dozens.’ They 
were in great part Italian, though there was 
practically every nation under the sun repre- 
sented. I have always been glad that I got 
to know some of them so well, for many of 
them contradicted in a most convincing way 
ill the absurd ideas that the public in 
veneral have about artist’s models being fan- 
tastic creatures without any morals or edu- 
cation. 


TO that time my experience in working 

from life had been quite limited, at least 

in my own studio; and when. models were 
mentioned I naturally thought of Lily White 
and her determination to shock me away 
‘rom MacMonnies’ atelier. But there was 
one whom I got to know very well; indeed, 
we are still great friends. Eleonora de Palme 
is her name, a handsome, sedate, dignified 
woman who made her living by posing for 
life classes and in the big studios. She 
showed herself on many occasions to be a 
good friend and assistant to stranded art 
students in the Quarter. Her acts of kind- 
ness were without number; and her un- 
selfishness became a byword in that world 
that is made up so much of casual good 










fellowship. I have known her often to pass 
on to some friend or acquaintance a job for 
posing, just because the other one needed it 
more than she did; she posed for months for 
hard-up artists who were unable to pay her 
anything; and whenever she heard of any- 
one being ill or in need of attention she could 
turn herself into a most efficient trained 
nurse in the twinkling of an eye. 

Still working on that cinerary urn and 
thinking of the joyousness of Donatello and 
Verrocchio, I used to stop often in the street 
before Collorossi’s Academy and find myself 
surrounded by a hundred or more little 

children, ranging from three years 

up, who immediately set up a 

howl for me to employ them 
as models. 

These little tots knew they 

appealed to me and,when 

they found out where I 

lived, came in hordes 

to my door and had 
great fun making the 
bell tinkle and also 
making Parot furious, 
though they invariably 
assumed most serious 
faces and asked if a 
model was wanted. They 
got so troublesome that I 
had to tell Parot to chase 
them all away, which of course 
she knew how to do perfectly. But 
one day even her heart was touched by one 
of them and, opening the door noiselessly to 
my studio, she thrust a little boy of four into 
theroom. He stood there timidly, looking at 
me through anxious, pleading eyes, dressed in 
the most absurd little uniform of a Paris 
coachman—red waistcoat, blue coat and 
trousers and white derby. He was so cun- 
ning and so appealing that I didn’t know 
whether I wanted to laugh or be sad. In the 
end I smiled at him and called him to me. 
His little face lit up with an extraordinarily 
happy expression, and he ran to me with out- 
stretched arms, sure at last that I was going 
to let him pose forme. How little I knew at 
that moment that he was fate in disguise, 
rushing straight into my arms! 

“What am I going to do with him?” I 
asked Parot, who still stood at the door, 
smiling and waiting to see if I were going to 
order her to take him away. 

“Let him pose for you, mademoiselle.” 

“But I’m working on a monument for the 
dead.”’ 

Parot’s Gallic shoulders rose with exaspera- 
tion. “Mon Dieu, mademoiselle, it is time to 
forget the dead. We will all soon enough be 
among them. Do something living!” 


ITHOUT another word I motioned her 

to come into the room; and we imme- 
diately undressed the little boy, threw his 
coachman’s suit aside and carried him to the 
model stand. There, quite nude and perhaps 
a little cold, he grabbed the large sandwich 
which Parot had thrust into his hand and 
began dancing about, chuckling delightedly 
to himself all the time. 

In that moment a finished work flashed 
before me. I saw a little boy dancing, 
laughing, chuckling all to himself while a 
spray of water dashed over him. The idea of 
my Frog Fountain was born. It was only 
necessary now to get to work and make it 
reality. And I suppose I should give the 
whole credit to Parot. If she hadn’t been 
attracted by that little boy and thrust him 
into my studio, I might have gone on for 
ages working away for the dead. 

“What do you think of it?” I asked 
MacMonnies when the bronze cast had been 
brought back to my studio and put up for 
inspection. 

He looked at it through half-closed eyes— 
that trick of viewing a piece of work that 
most artists have. ‘It’s amusing!” he said 
at last. “ Awfully amusing!” 

“That’s all I want to know,” I replied. 
“That’s what I meant it to be. That is what 
my work is going to be from now on.” 

He ran his hand over the bronze surface, 
still with half-closed eyes. “What are you 
going to do with it?” 


(Continued on Page 106) 








A remarkable New Product 


—to strengthen the tired 
or fevered body 


—cooling and soothing 
for the skin 





For the alcohol 
Sponge 

often given in case of fever 
in babies—eight ounces of 
Alcorub to a little more than 
a pint of water may be used. 
The child is wrapped in a 
sheet, one part exposed, wet 
and rubbed lightly with the 
hand until dry. In this way 
the whole body is covered. 
Compounded with special 
soothing ingredients, Alcorub 
cannot dry or burn the baby’s 
tender skin. 





HYSICIANS, nurses, 

physical directors came 
to the world’s largest mak- 
ers of industrial alcohol for 
help. 

“Many of the rubbing 
alcohols now sold are inef- 
fective,” they said —“some 
of them actually harmful to 
the skin and hands. 

“We need a new product. 
A rubbing alcohol with all the ad- 
vantages of pure grain alcohol. And 
with special ingredients added for 
the protection of the skin.” 

— That is how the U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Co. came to create 


Alcorub. 


Why 70 per cent alcohol 


Alcorub, with 70 per cent alcohol, is more 
effective even than pure alcohol and cannot 
hurt the tenderest skin—even a baby’s. 























For comfort in hot weather 


Babies and children especially suffer acutely from 
the heat. Two or three alcohol sponge baths a 
day will often relieve them and help them to 
sleep at night. Use a little more than a pint of 
water to eight ounces of Alcorub and sponge the 
entire body for ten or fifteen minutes. 


~Alcorub ~ 


Made in accordance with all U. S. Government requirements 


In fever and in 
convalescence 


Alcorub brings coolness 
and relief. Use Alcorub 
for the alcohol rub, the 
alcohol sponge bath or the 
alcohol compress. It takes 
heat from the blood, help- 
ing to reduce fever. And 
combined with special 
soothing and healing in- 
gredients, it cannot dry or 
roughen the most sensitive 
skin. 


More than 70 per cent alcohol is too strong. 
It dries and roughens the skin tissue. And 
is actually less antiseptic—instantly coagu- 
lating the albumen around germs instead 
of penetrating and killing them. 

More than that—the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co. has combined Alcorub with 
special soothing and healing ingredients 
so that while it relieves and strengthens, 
it actually keeps your skin smoother and 
more supple than before. 

To get true Alcorub, look for the label 
of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Alco- 
rub comes only in pints, specially sealed 
for your protection. In square bottles 
with the "a grips on the sides. Insist 
on Alcorub and keep it in your home for 
emergencies. 







































































































































Smilin’ thru his tears 


BaBiEs were meant to be happy—to gurgle and chuckle and 
croon. 


And when a wee mite cries and whimpers and is fretful 
and unhappy most of the time, you may be sure something is 
wrong—in all likelihood with his delicate, fower-like skin. 


Yet keeping baby’s skin comfortable is simply a matter of 
keeping it clean and well powdered, with 


the right kind of powder. 


Because each snowy fleck of Mennen , 
Borated Talcum is as porous as a little | 
fairy sponge, it dries all hidden, inflaming 
moisture from the skin-folds. Every trace 
of bath-water, urine and perspiration is \, -- 
absorbed. » 

This soft, fragrant talcum also forms 
a smooth gossamer film over the helpless 
little body, saving it from the torment of /rictzon—from the 
ceaseless rubbing of damp clothes and bedding and the chaf- 
ing of baby’s own skin-folds. 





And Mennen’s is made not only pure and healing 
but wonderfully antiseptic as well. It’s just what an 
infant’s skin needs to keep it free from infection— 
the infection that comes of trifling causes and often 
results so seriously. 





'\ After several dustings with this cooling, soothing 
powder baby will be smilin’ thru his tears—skin all healed 
and comfortable and cheery disposition much in evidence. 


Every problem of babyhood is discussed in the new 
Mennen Baby Book. Just use the coupon. 


MENNEN 


BORATEDTALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 
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_— if Aunt BELLE, ©/9 The Mennen Company 
iw f 331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 25c [coin or stamps]. Please send The 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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“Take it to New York—and start out on 
my career of designing fountains for gardens, 
for courtyards, for terraces.” 

“Perhaps that’s a good idea,” he said 
reflectively. ‘At least it’s worth trying. If 
you make good in New York you won’t have 
to worry about anything else. I believe you 
have struck a good note and that your 
difficulties are over with.” 

Yes, I felt the same way—that my diffi- 
culties were over with and that, in finding 
myself, in realizing what I could do, fortune 
was going to beam on me from then on. 
Alas, for such moments of confidence! One 
has to pay for them very bitterly. There now 
lay before me that long, hard road that every 
artist must travel before the world acknowl- 
edges him. VI 


Y SECOND arrival in New York was as 

different from the first as day is from 
night; it really had some of the elements of a 
triumphal entry—without the triumph. I 
was met by my friend, Anne Archbold, de- 
posited in a gleaming limousine and whisked 
off to a handsome house on Park Avenue 
before I was perfectly sure that I had landed. 
And yet, all the time that I was experiencing 
the comfort of being met by friends and sur- 
rounded by warm hospitality, my thoughts 
kept turning back to that first arrival with 
only twenty-eight dollars in my pocket. 

The contrast was sharp and poignant; 
though there was a certain similarity that 
robbed the cordial welcome of some of its 
perfection. As a matter of fact, I had very 
little more money that second time than I 
had had the first. Three years in Paris and 
trips about the Continent had left very little 
of what I had gained from those monuments 
for the dead. The need of work and com- 
missions was a fact that stared me in the face 
and made me rather restless amid so much 
luxury. By dinner time I had fully made up 
my mind to run away from it all, and get 
more into my own milieu. 

When I made the announcement of this 
decision loud protests went up from the 
family. What was the matter? Didn’t I 
like them? Wasn’t I comfortable? Couldn’t 
I stand spending a few days with them? 
They insisted that I needed time to rest and 
look about; there was no reason for such 
great hurry—so far as they could see. 

“But you don’t seem to understand that I 
am a workingwoman with a living to make. 
I should be utterly ruined if I stopped on 
here amid all this 
luxury. The longer I 
remain, the harder it 
will be for me to take 
up the simple life 
again.” 


R. ARCHBOLD 

listened atten- 
tively and then smiled. 
“T’ve decided you are 
not going to take up 
the simple life, as you 
call it, for at least six 
months. I have made 
other plans for you. 
You are going to Japan 
and China with my 
daughter. All the 
tickets have been 
bought and reserva- 
tions made, and you 
both leave in about a 
fortnight.” 

I shook my head 
firmly. “You are the 
kindest people in the 
world. But going off 
on a trip like that at 
this moment is out of 
the question. Just be- 








I could go across the continent on the way 
to Japan and China. The sensation was 
exactly that of a sleepwalker who is being 
pushed in different directions against his will. 
Of course the trip was wonderful, Japan in- 
teresting and China marvelous; but when we 
got back to California and it was planned to 
stop on there for several weeks, I balked 
again. Six months had already gone by and 
my fight for a living was being put off every 
day. On the whole I must have been a most 
unsatisfactory traveling companion. 

“T must return to New York,” I finally 
broke out. “I want to be a sculptor, not a 
little sister to the rich. All this luxury is 
ruining me.” 

So back into the whirlpool of New York 
I went, and into a studio that I had signed a 
lease for before I left. 

IT unpacked all the things I had had shipped 
from Paris, things I had done while there, 
and of course the Frog Fountain was given 
the place of honor. My friends who came to 
the studio admired it, which was encourag- 
ing in its way, but no one bought it and no 
one of importance or who could help me sell 
it had come to see it. I clung with fatalistic 
belief to the idea that this piece of work was 
going to get me started on the road to fame; 
I never wavered in this belief; but during 
those long summer months of waiting, fame 
seemed to grow more and more distant. 


T THIS time Stanford White was at the 
zenith of his success. He had built Madi- 
son Square Garden and crowned it with Saint- 
Gaudens’ Diana; work on the Pennsylvania 
Station was under way; but what interested 
me more than anything else were the country 
estates he was building about New York. 
Everything he had done and was doing ap 
pealed to me more than the work of any 
other architect that I had seen; and yet it 
seemed my fate not to meet him for a long, 
long time. 

I had often seen him in MacMonnies’ 
studio in Paris when together they were 
working on a model of an arch some one had 
put up at the entrance to Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn and which had proved to be a 
dismal failure. Ihad often watched Mac- 
Monnies and White at work before the 
small model of this arch, studying its de- 
fects and planning to change and improve 
the monument by the application of groups 
of sculpture; but as I was only an assistant 
in the studio, I had no chance to come into 
more than the most 
casual association with 
these two master 
artists. 


WENT on hoping 

all the time that I 
would meet Stanford 
White again and have 
an opportunity of ask- 
ing him to come to my 
studio and look at my 
work; but this seemed 
never to come about 
At last, giving up all 
hope, I finally asked 
permission of the Em 
metts—friends I had 
made in Paris—to 
place my Frog Foun 
tain in their studio for 
a few weeks; but 
though I waited 
anxiously for en- 
couraging reports,only 
words of praise came. 

In desperation one 
day I sat down and 
wrote a personal letter 
to Stanford White. | 
told him I had had 











fore leaving Paris I 
received a letter from Indiana offering me a 
commission to do a portrait bust and 
pedestal of one of our state heroes. I ac- 
cepted it and must begin work at once.” 
The arguments lasted all through the 
evening; but I was just as decided at the end 
as at the beginning; but concentrated deter- 
mination on the part of my friends finally won 
the day; and in two weeks I felt myself swept 
completely off my feet and rushing as fast as 


the pleasure of meeting 
him in MacMonnies’ studio in Paris—that 
threadbare form of beginning such a letter; 
then I went on to say that I had come to 
New York to get something to do in the way 
of sculpture, that my studio was only a few 
blocks from his office and that I would 
appreciate it very much if he would come 
and see the things I had on exhibit there. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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In Style, Performance, Value 


A CAR FOR THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


(ive popular reception given the New Franklin is inspired 
by a style leadership and performance which will endure. 
Design fundamentals and detail are correct. There has been no 
compromise in quality. The result isa car which will be correct 
in style and actively in service ten years from now. Sales 
already point to it as the leading value in the fine car field. 
This longer, lower-slung, high-powered Franklin, with custom 
features, makes ownership a delight. 


SEDAN + SPORT SEDAN + TOURING + SPORT RUNABOUT 
COUPE - CABRIOLET +» ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with appropriate accessories, 
spare tire and cover—all included in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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Vacation Days demand _ hosiery 


as varied as your summer wardrobe 


ON THE sMOOTH LAWN of the country 
club—at the beach—on links or tennis 
court—or when dancing in the evening 
—your summer clothes will be in the 
spotlight of attention. Admiring eyes 
will note the smartness and beauty of 
your trimly-clad ankles—if they are 
sheathed in the silken loveliness of 
McCallum Hosiery. 


No summer wardrobe is complete 
without an adequate and varied assort- 
ment of suitable hosiery. You will need 
durable stockings of medium weight for 
general wear; and for variety several pairs 
of sheerer stockings in colors that will 
harmonize with your summer suits and 
dresses; for evening wear still daintier 
ones are needed; for sports, the smart 
new McCallum ribbed designs and the 


swanky silk-and-lisle and silk-and-wool 
mixtures so popular just now. 


No matter what McCallum you buy, 
you may know that loveliness and wear 
are woven right into the very fabric. The 
sheen, the luster, the beautiful texture are 
but the outward expression of the quality 
inherent in every McCallum silk stocking. 

Onthe right is illustrated an assortment 
of smart McCallums, suitable for vaca- 
tion wear. They are on sale only at respon- 
sible retail stores—ask your favorite shop 
to show them to you, as well as other 
McCallum Vacation Styles. If they do not 
have them, send us the store name, and 
we will arrange to supply you. 


The New ‘‘Book of Fine Hosiery’’—FREE 
The McCallum “Book of Fine Hosiery” pictures the 
newest hosiery styles. It will be sent you on request. 
Write for your copy today. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, NORTHAMPTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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For evening wear, this 
extra-sheer chiffon 
stocking has—for all 
its dainty filminess— 
the famous McCallum " 


em 


wearing quality. In all 
wanted shades— 


$3.50 








You should select your summer 
hosiery with as much care as you do 
your summer frocks and sports wear. 
And remember—for the exacting 
demands of the vacation season, 
an ample and varied hosiery ward- 
robe is absolutely imperative. 


A medium-weight, 
superlatively beautiful 
and durable stocking 
with lisle top and foot 
—in all smart colors— 


$2 





























An ultra-smart two- 
tone silk-and-lisle 
mixture, in the distine- 
tive check design so much 
in vogue this season. In 
six lovely contrasting 
color combinations— 


$5 
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design—alternate clu: 
ters of light and heav 
ribs—the most popula: 
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I didn’t have to wait very long for his 
reply. Asa matter of fact I think it came the 

ry next day, a very short and curt reply 
in which he said that he was far too busy a 
man to go round visiting studios, that he was 
rushed to death, had a thousand calls in 
every direction and hadn’t a free moment. 

This indifference—polite enough if you 
wish to call it so—hurt me very deeply and 
then made me furious. I worked up a very 
strong case against Mr. White and wrote it 
out to him in a letter I sent off in reply to 
his. I told him I didn’t think my re- 
quest was nearly so extraordi- 
nary as he had found it; 
and that, furthermore, I 
did not think the most 
important architect in 
New York had the 
moral right to refuse 
to investigate the 
work of young sculp- 
tors about him, no 
matter how infer- 
nally busy he might 
be. It was a tremen- 
dous relief when I fin- 
ished this letter, read it 
over, sealed it and sent 
it off. Of course I got no 
reply to that letter. I didn’t 
expect a reply; and more than 
that, I felt that I had definitely 
wiped out any further chances of ever inter- 
esting Stanford White in my work. 


MONTH later I was trying to cross Forty- 
second Street at that congested hour be- 
tween noon and one o’clock. Receiving a 
signal from the policeman to make a dash, I 
hurried out into the middle of the street and 
crashed straight into a man coming my way. 
\fter the first sensation of concussion had 
passed, I looked up and found myself staring 
| ata very red, vexed face that was in some 
ay rather familiar to me. I continued to 
tare, trying all the time to recall who it was, 
and finally heard my name spoken. 

“Oh, you are Miss Scudder!” 

I nodded, and suddenly remembered. 
“Ves—Mr. White,” I answered a bit breath- 
lessly. 

At this point in the adventure the police- 
man called to us to move on and explained 
bluntly that the middle of Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue had not yet been ar- 
ranged for lengthy conversations. Stanford 
White smiled indulgently at the master of 
traffic and then turned back to me. 

‘‘T saw that little figure of yours the other 
day in the Emmetts’ studio.’ What do you 
call it?” 

“Frog Fountain,” I murmured. 

“Tlikeit. How much do you want for it?” 

Again the policeman interrupted, this time 
with raised club; but it would have taken the 
whole force and all the clubs in New York to 
have made me budge at that moment; and 
besides I was talking to a man much bigger 
than the one who was trying to make us get 
out of the way. 

“A thousand dollars,’’ I answered with a 
calm that took so much nervous energy to 
produce that I was a wreck for days after- 
vard. 

“All right,’ said Stanford White. “T’ll 

ike it. Send it to my office. Good-by.” 


| E DISAPPEARED in the crowd, and I 

barely escaped being crushed at that 
crucial moment of my career by a Fifth 
\venue bus. What an ignoble end it would 
lave been—something like the lady in the 
last act of Declassé! 

You may be sure I lost no time in getting 
ny Frog Fountain out of the Emmetts’ stu- 
dio and into Mr. White’s office. I even went 
to the extravagance of hiring a hansom cab— 
how I regret their disappearance !—and car- 
ried it there myself that same afternoon and 
waited an interminably long time for him to 
appear. In the end I had to leave without 
seeing him; but the next morning a check for 
one thousand dollars was in the morning post. 

If I were making a diagram of my career 
with marks to indicate the most important 
points—milestones—I should certainly indi- 
cate in red letters the day on which Stanford 

White bought my Frog Fountain. In order 
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to appreciate how important this was to a 
young sculptor, you must know that at that 
time he was the one man everyone was seek- 
ing, demanding, imploring to build not only 
magnificent edifices and churches and public 
buildings, but elaborate country houses as 
well. He was being sought all over the 
United States by those who wanted to build 
something exceptionally beautiful and cared 
nothing for the expense involved. To have 
him buy my first really important piece of 
work meant much more to me than I even 
realized myself. It was months later 
that the effect of this purchase 
began to loom up as the 
S. dominating factor in my 
career. 
It is really wonderful 
what a difference in 
one’s outlook on the 
world a thousand 
dollars can make. 
With that check in 
hand, I immediately 
gave up that hor- 
ribly unsympathetic 
office-building imita- 
tion studio and moved 
into one I had been 
looking at with longing 
eyes for some time—the Gib- 
son Studios on Thirty-third 
Street. It was a ramshackle old 
building that had been taken over by artists 
and architects who wanted surroundings with 
more atmosphere than modern fireproof 
buildings gave. At that time the Albert Her- 
ters, Chester Aldrich, William Welles Bos- 
worth and Robert Reid had studios there; 
all of them had spent years in Paris and were 
trying to reproduce a bit of its charm in 
New York. 


OFTEN find myself comparing living in 

that funny old building with my stay in the 
more modern studios I have since had in New 
York. Those very new, sumptuous studio 
apartments that appear to be so popular now 
are my pet abomination. All their conven- 
iences—inconveniences, I call them; their 
elevators, their steam heat, their push but- 
tons, their dumb-waiters, their telephones, 
their gas-log open fireplaces, their men in 
livery at the door—all these so-called mod- 
ern necessities seem always to rob them ofall 
atmosphere. I have tried them and found it 
absolutely impossible to do any imaginative 
or creative work in them. 

To begin with, they put an artist too 
closely in contact with the world; he can 
never call a single hour his own; and of 
course anyone who has a telephone in his 
studio might as well give up at once any idea 
of consecutive work. When I eventually 
made my success and became the fashion in 
garden sculpture, my telephone used to ring 
from nine o’clock in the morning until ten at 
night. 

I had hardly got comfortably settled in 
that Thirty-third Street studio when a very 
good commission came my way, a statue of 
Japanese Art to be placed on the facade of 
the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Science. 
It was a twelve-foot statue, and I enjoyed 
doing it very much, especially after my 
recent trip to the Orient—after all, that trip 
was not entirely wasted—but the committee 
appointed to pass on the design became 
rather troublesome and made frequent visits 
to my studio to make criticisms and sug- 
gestions. Once, when they became par- 
ticularly insistent in their comments and 
desired changes, I came very near using the 
method Carpeaux had employed when he 
was composing the Flora group for the facade 
of the Louvre. During each visit of the 
committee to his studio something dropped 
from the scaffolding onto someone’s head 
until the entire committee was either in a 
hospital or confined to bed, and he was able 
to continue his work unmolested. 


UT, on the whole, this was a very cheer- 
ful period. I particularly recall delight- 
ful parties at the Emmetts’ studio in 64 
Washington Square South. The three sis- 
ters—Bay, Rosina and Leslie—had been in 


(Continued on Page 110) 























































































Super Plate Shows Silver Inlaid 
Inlaid Under the Plate 


Silverplate from the House of 
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Eaton’s Writing 
Papers offera wide 
varietyoffinishin 
all the newest 
Styles and colors. 








tional nature -:- 


gifts, will power, intuition ---- 


facts about yourself. 
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Miss LOUISE ‘RICE, an eminent authority on graphology 
—the science of reading character from handwriting—has 
written a book in which she tells some of her secrets— 

how she makes unerring deductions about your emo- 
- how she detects the presence of culture, 


how she discovers stat- 


tling facts about the rea/ you—talents you are not conscious 
of, virtues you do not appreciate, faults that are perhaps 
the unsuspected cause of much unhappiness. 
The book sets forth the principles of this fascinating 
| science in clear, readable form. You will find it of absorb- 
ing interest and even a casual reading will give you 
sufficient knowledge of the art to uncover some interesting 


GET A COPY OF GRAPHOLOGY AT YOUR STATIONER’S. Price 50 cents. 


How you can get a Character Reading 


Purchase a special graphology box of either Crane’s Linen Lawn D 302 
or Eaton’s Highland Linen F500. Write a letter on either paper requesting a 
reading. Send the letter to us at 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, enclosing 
with it the box-end graphology coupon, and $1.00 service fee. If you cannot 
conveniently buy these papers, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


EATONS 


iGhi LAND 


LINER 


WRITING PAPER 


Smart, correct, distinctive—a wonderful 
writing paper at an unusually low price. 


EATON, CRANE @&® PIKE CO., 225 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 109) 


Paris at the same time with me, and our 
friendship continued when we all began work 
in New York. They knew everyone in and 
out of society, and were constantly enter- 
taining in a most amusing way. Their fancy- 
dress parties were a delight to me because 
they were so decorative. At one of these 
costume affairs, one at which Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney made something of a sensa- 
tion with a Spanish dance, I became enthusi- 
astic enough to get myself up as an Austrian 
officer, an enthusiasm which lessened as the 
evening progressed and I found the trousers 
were so tight that I couldn’t sit down, and 
the disguise so perfect that when I started 
home a cabman called to me in a loud voice, 
“Cab; sire” 

The National Arts Club was a great com- 
fort to me during those days. It was then on 
Thirty-fourth Street in an old building, a bit 
cramped as to space, but homelike and 
cheerful, where one could get good, simple, 
cheap food and meet one’s fellow workers 
daily. Later, when the little club grew am- 
bitious and moved into more pretentious 
quarters on Gramercy Park and was obliged, 
in order to meet the increased expenses, to 
take in a number of people who had no con- 
nection whatever with the fine arts, it lost 
all its charm—at least forme. Somehow it at 
once became nondescript, neither bohemian 
nor worldly, and cheerless beyond words. 


yee senpengl things are attractive; worldly 

things are attractive; but there is a wide 
gulf between the two. Anyone who tries to 
bridge that gulf and mix the gay and care- 
less with the smart and conservative is in for 
a pretty big tumble. I’ve seen exceedingly 
clever people try to make a success of assem- 
bling and mingling these two elements and 
fail dismally. To try to form a club on such 
a basis is absolutely hopeless. 

After that meeting with Stanford White in 
the middle of Forty-second Street, he disap- 
peared—at least as far as I was concerned— 
as if he had never existed. I didn’t even 
know for a long time what he had done with 
my Frog Fountain. Then, out of a clear sky, 
a letter came one day signed by him asking 
me to call at his office at a certain hour on a 
certain day. 

I was there at the hour named—in fact, I 
was there half an hour in advance—and was 
given a comfortable chair in one of the outer 
offices. Whoever gave me that comfortable 
chair was a most considerate person and 
probably knew what I was in for. I waited 
one hour and a half before there was the 
least sign of my presence being noticed. 


Then one of the doors suddenly burst open 
and Stanford White rushed into the room, 
shook my hand vigorously and said, “Oh, 
Miss Scudder, I wanted to 

He got no further, for close on his heels 
appeared a secretary who said Chicago was 
calling him on the telephone. He dashed out, 
and I once more sank back into the com- 
fortable chair. 

Another hour, and he burst into the room 
again. ‘‘Oh, Miss Scudder, I wanted to——”’ 

Again the secretary on his heels with 
some murmured words that carried him off 
without further explanation. 

By this time my anxiety and patience and 
curiosity to know what he really did want 
were getting the better of me. The comfort- 
able chair was no longer comfortable; I had 
to leave it and walk about a bit to keep 
calm. The third time Mr. White appeared 
he had his hands full of sketches which he 
thrust into mine before anyone could possi- 
bly call him away. 





ESIGNS for two fountains,” he said 

breathlessly. “Yes, take them along 
make sketches for the figures. I’ve indicated 
about what I want. Yes—yes; you'll see. 
Bring them back as soon as you can. Work 
out your own ideas for them. By the way, 
I’ve placed your Frog Fountain in the con- 
servatory of the Chapin house, and I want 
you to haveanother made in marble for Jim 
Breese’s Long Island garden. Better have 
three more of the bronzes cast. That will 
make four. Quite enough of them. You 
don’t want them to get toocommon. Now, 
about these designs 

Again that bothersome secretary had ap- 
peared and over his shoulder Mr. White 
called to me, “Bring in the designs the 
moment you have them ready. We can talk 
them over. Good-by.” 

I haven’t the slightest idea how I got out 
of that office that day. My supreme chanci 
had come. I was to collaborate with the 
greatest architect in America—in fact, the 
greatest architect of the world at that time. 
No wonder I was dizzy and almost out of my 
head! I suppose I walked for hours after 
ward; I only remember being in continuous 
motion fora long time; and through it all I 
kept repeating to myself: ‘You are made! 
You are asuccess! No more canned baked 
beans—never—never—never! You are on 
the highroad, right in the middle! But 
don’t lose your head! It’s perhaps too good 
to be true.” 





(Continued in the Fuly Home Fournal) 





statement of the Ownership, Management, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 


of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for April 1, 1925. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA a 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared P. S 
Collins, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the General Busi- 
ness Manager of The Curtis Publishing Company 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 


Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
ndependence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Barton W. Currie, Cynwyd, Pa. 
Managing Editor, Robert E. MacAlarney, 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
Business Manager, P. S. Collins, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania 


2. That the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock are: 


Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 

Philip S. Coflins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Trustee unde r the will of Lou- 
isa Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

W. D. Fuller, Woodbury, New Jersey 

John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 

George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

C. H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

John C. Martin, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Public Ledger Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

John B. Williams, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagecs, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 pcr 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and securit 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is give:; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain stat‘ - 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and b 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions undcr 
which stockholders and security holders who do n«' 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect i") 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 50 
stated by him. 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P. S. Collins, 
General Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of January, 1925. 
[SEAL] W. C. Turner, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 1, 1927.) 
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ROBABLY every time you shop 

for shoes you ask: ‘‘Why am I so 
hard to fit? Why does a shoe that looks 
so pretty in the window feel so wretched 
on my foot? Is my foot really so different 
from the feet of other women?”’ 


Yes, no doubt your foot is a little dif- 
ferent. ‘The instep may be higher, or the 
ball of the foot narrower. You are hard 
to fit—in an ordinary shoe. But—hun- 
dreds of thousands of other women used 
to feel just as you do now. Then, in The 
Red Cross Shoe, they discovered that 
elusive combination of style and com- 
fort which they had been seeking. Shop- 
ping for shoes became merely a question 
of choosing the mode that pleased their 
eye—the shoe selected was certain to fit 
their foot. Why? 


The fitting qualities of a shoe are 
determined by the shape of the last, and 
all Red Cross Shoes are made over 
standard, ideal ‘‘Limit’’ lasts. Every 
dimension and proportion of these lasts 
represent the average, not of a few, but 
of thousands of feminine feet, studied 
and measured in actionand repose. Little 
detailed measurements or ‘“‘limits’’— 
measurements essential to a correct fit 


@ 






One of the famous Red Cross ‘‘Limit” 
lasts. Width of tread, length of 
vamp, curve and height at heel 
established with scientific exactness. 








“Whyam Iso hard to fit?” 


Perhaps this will give you the reason 


—these have been established with scien- 
tific accuracy. Treads are neither too 
wide nor too narrow; vamps are neither 
too long nor too short; curve and height 
at heel are exactly right. 


And because these ‘‘limits’’ never 
vary, you are assured always the same 
perfect fit in Red Cross Shoes. Purchase 
another pair next week, next month, 
next year—you will find the same de- 
lightful wearing ease and the same dis- 
tinctive style, too, for into every Red 
Cross Shoe is blended the smartest of 
the season’s modes. Comfort and beauty 
have been made one. 


The Red Cross Shoe dealer in your 
town is now showing new and charming 
models in this nationally famous shoe. 
Inspect these new styles, choose the one 
you like best—your foot will endorse the 
selection. For the younger members of 


the family, ask to see The Red Cross 


Shoe for Little Folks—it has the same 
style and fitting qualities as those found 
in The Red Cross Shoe for grown-ups. 
If you do not know the address of the 
dealer nearest you, write. Be sure to ask 
us for your free copy of ‘‘Foot Notes for 


the Hard-to-Fit.”’ 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPARNT 


Also makers of Holters and Duttenhofer Fine Shoes for Women—Cincinnati 












































‘ é ° * 
Limits’ 
that insure comfort 
as well as style 


In The Red Cross Shoe, 
treads cannot burn or draw, 
vamps cannot bind, heels 
are snug without pinching. 
For this shoe is made over 
“Limit” lasts—every meas- 
urement is scientifically 
correct. 




















THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send my free copy of 
** Foot Notes for the Hard-to-Fit.’’ 
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(Onat certain something that 
clever French designers breathe 
into clothes—you find it in 
Step-In Corsette. “Truly chic,” 
you ll call this new DeBevoise 
Bandeau-Girdle. 

Step-In Corsette is amaz- 
ingly adaptable to your figure. 
When you first feel the suave 
touch of this garment...enjoy 
the sure but gentle support... 





every smart June 

bride... the neu 

Step-In Corsette by 
DeBevoise 


....French in style.... French in chic 


see the sleek, unbroken lines of 
grace in the mirror... you'll be 
fairly captivated! 

Made in combinations of 
Satin Tricots, Silk Jerseys, soft 
Brocades and other fabrics. 

Fashioned with the same skill 
that has made DeBevoise foun- 
dation garments famous through- 
out the world. Now featured 
by leading stores. 


In the trousseau of 











CHAS. R. De BEVOISE CO., Newark, New Jersey 
New YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON : 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., E.C.2 
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members of the mob that had murdered the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. As the emigrants 
passed through Utah, the Mormons were in- 
structed to give them no aid, to sell them no 
provisions, and to adopt a negative hostility 
toward them in every way. 

The Mormons claimed that as these Ar- 
kansas emigrants made their way through 
Utah to the south they fought with Indians 
and poisoned wells with arsenic and cattle 
with strychnine. On September 3, 1857, the 
emigrants camped at Mountain Meadows, a 
level stretch of green seven miles long, entirely 
surrounded by hills and mountains. 

At daybreak on Monday, September sev- 
enth, as they were lighting their camp fires for 
breakfast, the emigrants were fired upon by 
Indians and white men dressed as Indians. 
More than twenty were killed and wounded, 
and the cattle were driven off by their assail- 
ants. The surviving emigrants barricaded 
themselves behind their wagons and prepared 
to withstand a siege. The attacking party 
retired to the hills, and shot down on the emi- 
grants who showed their heads outside their 
intrenchment. 


Emigrants Massacred 


_ several days of siege, a wagon with 
aflag of truce approached the emigrants’ 
corral. John D. Lee came to offer them pro- 
tection, if they would surrender their arms 
and ammunition. They consented to do 
this, after he had informed them that he 
was a Mormon and would take them to the 
nearest Mormon settlement, Cedar City, 
where they would be safe from the “In- 
dians” who had attacked them. All the 
weapons were then placed in one wagon, and 
the wounded and children were placed in 
special wagons. The Mormon troops whom 
Lee had brought with him then opened order, 
and the emigrants marched with Mormons 
on either side of them, first the women and 
then the men. As soon as they had marched 
a short distance, the Mormon guards turned 
on the emigrants and shot every one of them 
dead. 

Meanwhile, Lee with several assistants 
had taken charge of the wagons with the 
wounded and the children. When they 
heard the guns of their companions, Lee and 
his assistants shot into the wagons of wounded 
and children, and killed the rest of the sick 
and wounded. All except seventeen small 
children, who were too young to be able to 
describe the massacre, were killed. 

After the sick, the wounded and 
the children had been killed, the 
Mormons took breakfast, and hav- 
ing finished their meal 
returned to bury the 
dead. But while the 
white men had been eat- 
ing, the Indians had 
been stripping the 
bodies of men and 
women of their clothes 
and their valuables. The 
skulls of men and women 
had been battered in, 
and their scalps re- 
moved. Lee and _ his 
associates then told the 
Mormons under their 
command that they 
must tell no one, not 
even their wives, what 
had happened, and: that if ever they were 
questioned concerning this massacre, they 
must attribute everything to the Indians. 

A few days before the massacre a messen- 
ger had been sent to Brigham Young, asking 
what the policy toward the emigrants should 
be. The messenger arrived in Cedar City 
again a few days after the massacre, with an 
order from Brigham Young to allow the emi- 
grants to pass through unmolested. The 
Mormon leaders of the southern district who 
had issued the orders for the massacre, Isaac 
C. Haight, John M. Higbee, John D. Lee and 
William C. Dame, were then worried about 
the righteousness of their action and its pos- 
sible consequences. They sent Lee to report 
the massacre to Brigham Young and to ask 
for his advice. Lee acted throughout, he 
claimed later in his confession, on the orders 
of Isaac C. Haight, who was his superior in 


Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 36) 







the church hierarchy. Lee said later that ; 
soon as he could see Brigham Young, 
gave him all the details of the massacre, ani 
that “when he heard my story he wept like 4 
child, walked the floor and wrung his hand 

When Lee had finished his story, he wrot. 
later, Brigham Young said: “This is the 
most unfortunate affair that ever befell t}) 
church. If anyone tells this thing so 
that it will become public, it will work us 
great injury. It must be kept a secret 
among ourselves. When you get home I want 
you to sit down and write a long letter, ani 
give me an account of the affair, charging ji 
to the Indians. Yousign the letter as Farmer 
to the Indians, and direct it to me as Indian 
agent. I can then make use of such a lette: 
to keep off all damaging and troublesome in 
quiries.”” For many years after the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, Brigham Youngand John 
D. Lee were on terms of friendship. 

Brigham Young sent his report as Superin 
tendent of Indian Affairs for Utah Territory 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs it 
Washington on January 6, 1858, and in it he 
summed up the Mountain Meadows Massa 
cre with this explanatory statement: 


On or about the middle of last September a 
company of emigrants traveling the southern 
route to California poisoned the meat of an ox 
that died, and gave it to the Indians to eat, 
causing the immediate death of four of their 
tribe, and poisoning several others. This com 
pany also poisoned the water where they were 
encamped. This occurred at Corn Creek, fifteen 
miles south of Fillmore City. This conduct so 
enraged the Indians that they immediately 
took measures for revenge. 


Perhaps this explanation of the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre would have been accepted 
as the truth, but unfortunately for the Mor 
mon position there existed those seventeen 
small children, who were believed to be living 
with the Indians who had massacred theii 
parents. Relatives and friends in Arkansa 
urged the Federal Government to search for 
these children, and in the course of the 
search it was found that the children were 
living with Mormons, and not with Indians. 
Further investigation led to the suspicion 
that the Mormons were involved in the mas 
sacre. Dr. J. Forney, successor to Brigham 
Young as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
gathered the children together, and they were 
returned to relatives in Arkansas in June, 1859. 

Seventeen years after the massacre, John 
D. Lee was suddenly cut off from the church; 
no explanation was offered for the 
action. Soon afterward, on Novem 
ber 9, 1874, Lee was arrested and 
taken to Fort Cameron, Beaver 
County, Utah, where he 
was tried for murder in July, 
1875. The jury was made 
up of a majority of Mor 
mons, and finally they failed 
to agree. In September, 
1876, Lee was tried again, 
convicted of murder in the 
first degree, and sentence: 
to be shot at the scene of 
the massacre. 


Lee's Confessions 


HILE he was in 

prison awaiting ex 
ecution, he wrote his con 
fessions, which he intruste« 
to his lawyer, W. W. Bishop, who publishe«! 
them some years after Lee’s death under tli 
title, Mormonism Unveiled. 

Brigham Young was never accused, even 
by Lee, of direct responsibility for the ma: 
sacre at Mountain Meadows. But he shares 
in the responsibility for it indirectly. He hac 
frequently talked against Gentiles in the 
pulpit, and particularly against California 
emigrants. He had also caused his people to 
believe that a man who killed a Gentile or an 
apostate Mormon was no more than the in 
strument of God. 

Lee was led to his execution by a strong 
guard of soldiers and a cortege of newspaper 
correspondents and lawyers. In the twenty 
years since the massacre the green valley of 
Mountain Meadows had changed to an arid 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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— lo Beautify YOUR FLOORS AND LINOLEUM 
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‘“House-cleaning has no terrors for 
me any more. It used to be a hectic sea- 
son—my maid generally left as soon as 
the subject was mentioned. But since 
we waxed our floors the annual house- 
cleaning isn’t anything to dread—in 
fact, the family scarcely knows it is 
going on. 

‘**You see, we don’t have floor refinish- 
ing to do any more. When we had the 
floors waxed our painter told us if we 
would keep them waxed that no re- 
finishing would ever be necessary. And 
he suggested that I get one of those 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits—so I 


‘o& Floor’ Polishing Ouifit for 5° 


It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed 
floors and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 

1 Quart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax. .... 
1 Johnson's Lambs-wool Wax Mop... . 
1 Johnson's Weighted Floor Polishing Brush... ..... 3.50 
1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying............ 225 


A Saving of $1.65! 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 





This New Easy Liquid Wa 


did. Every week or two we just re-wax 
the doorways, corridors and the foot of 
the stairs—and they never show the 
least bit of wear. 

“Tt isn’t any trouble—it doesn’t add 
half-an-hour to the regular weekly 
cleaning. And think of the time and 
money and fuss it saves every Spring. 
Then all through the year I have the 
satisfaction of beautifully kept floors, 
which make a wonderful background 
for my rugs and furnishings. 

‘The maid doesn’t mind waxing the 
floors in the least —in fact, I often do it 


myself. With the Johnson Floor Polish- 


This offer is good at department, drug, furni- 
ture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your - 
eek a aris $1.40 dealer cannot furnish the outfit, write us for the oe. JOHNSON'S 
ey peer 1.59 name of a nearby dealer who can. 

Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c Book on Home 


—— Beautifying at your best Paint or Hardware Store. Or, mail 
$6.65 us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept. LH-6 «- RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 








ing Outfit there’s no stooping —and you 
don’t have to touch your hands to any- 
thing except the handle of the Wax 
Mop and Weighted Brush. It only 
takes a few minutes and is as easy as 
running a carpet sweeper. 

“We polish all of our furniture and 
woodwork with Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
too. And we use it for cleaning white 
enamel—for polishing linoleum—and 
even on the car! In 
fact, I just could 
not keep house 
without Johnson’s 


Liquid Wax.” 






WAX MOP 
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The Wesson Oil people make Snowdrift out of oil 
as good as fine salad oil. The oil is hardened and 
whipped— somewhat as you beat the white of an 
egg—into a creamy, white fat. (Its fluffy whiteness 
is how Snowdrift got its name.) 

Made entirely of this choice oil, Snowdrift is 
an absolutely pure, rich fat—most delicate in flavor 
and very good to eat. Taste it and see. 


Snowdrift is then packed in airtight cans so that 
when you get it in your kitchen it is as sweet and fresh 
as the day it was made. (This is important, because 
freshness makes quite as much difference in the good- 
ness of a fat as it does in eggs or cream.) 

We, who make it, don’t see how anything could 
be nicer than Snowdrift for making cake, biscuit, 
pie crust, or for frying. 


June, 1925 
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ain. The pine boards for Lee’s coffin were 
ransported with the execution party, and 
he carpenters began hammering them into 
. coffin while Lee sat a short distance away, 
atching them with intense interest. A pho- 
ographer took some pictures of the scene. 
hen Lee’s eyes were 
lindfolded. A Meth- 
dist minister de- 
ivered a prayer, to 
vhich Lee listened at- 
‘entively. The com- 
mand was given: 
‘Ready; aim, fire.”’ 
Vive soldiers fired, 
ind Lee fell back on 
the top of his own 
coffin without amoan. 

After the Mormons 
had spent the first ten 
critical years of their 
existence in Utah without conquest by the 
elements or extirpation by their opponents, 
the next twenty years of Brigham Young’s 
life and the life of the church were spent in 
keeping the community a community. 

Young’s problem was to maintain enough 
public spirit in a communistic order of soci- 
ety to make every man willing to help an- 
other. The Mormon community was not 
communistic in the modern sense of the 
term, for every man was allowed to get and 
to keep as much as he could, but at the same 
time it was necessary to provide for the needs 
of the whole, and it was Brigham Young’s 
job to make his saints see the value of con- 
tributing to the community. 

It was frequently assumed during his life- 
time that Brigham Young profited tremen- 
dously himself by the wealth of the church 
which he did so much to increase. It is true 
that when he died he left to his eighteen sur 
viving wives and forty-four surviving children 
a fortune of about two million dollars. His 
policies were profitable to him personally, but 
they were proportionately profitable to every 
man in the community, and since he formu- 
lated and carried out those policies, he was, 
according to the capitalistic standards by 
which he was judged, entitled to an even 
greater personal reward than he accumulated. 
He drew no salary from the wealth of the 
community. His genius for economic organ- 
ization was worth to his community in dollars 
and cents whatever he wished to ask for it, but 
he preferred to exercise it for himself as well 
as for the church, and he earned his own liv- 
ing while aiding his people to earn theirs. 

Brigham Young not only made his people 
prosperous, but he forced them to conserve 
their prosperity. He insisted that in a com- 
munity which was entirely dependent for 
food and sustenance upon its own resources, 
waste was intolerable. 


Brigham’s Power 


HE church was organized compactly un- 

der the control of the president. The Ter- 
ritory was divided into stakes of Zion, over 
each of which there was a president, appointed 
by Brigham Young, and approved by the peo- 
ple over whom he was to exercise supervision. 
his stake usually corresponded to a county, 
except where the county was too populous, 
when several stakes were formed. Each 
take was divided into wards, and over each 
ward there was a bishop, who was also se- 
lected by Brigham Young. This bishop was 
in charge of all the families of his ward, and 
through him Brigham Young was able to 
know the exact social, political, economic 
ind spiritual condition of every member of 
every Mormon family, if he so desired. 

The Mormons had each an oral vote—that 
is, they were asked at the semiannual con- 
ferences to sustain their leaders by raising 
eo hands, and to oppose them just as pub- 
icly. 

Young maintained that nothing should be 
done without his advice and permission. 
When a man decided to enter a certain busi- 
ness, he was expected to consult Brigham 
Young before he took action. When a ball 
was planned, his permission was necessary, 
and before the invitations were issued the 
list of guests was submitted for his approval. 
Before the married men courted additional 
wives, they were supposed to consult him on 
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their choice, and the young men were taught 
that before they made love to specific young 
women, it was their duty to get the per- 
mission of Brother Brigham. The symbol of 
the church was a lugubrious and ominous 
all-seeing eye, with the motto beneath, 
‘‘Holiness to the 
Lord.” That eye was, 
for all practical pur- 
poses, the eye of Brig- 
ham Young. 

It was Brigham 
Young’s contention 
that the saints’ 
money was not their 
own, but that in the 
last analysis it be- 
longed to God, for 
had not God by His 
bounteous _ blessings 
contributed the 
means for its accumulation? Therefore, when 
God needed money, through the agency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
it was the duty of the faithful to give back 
to Him what He had given to them. But in 
spite of all Young’s sermons it was sometimes 
difficult for him to collect the Lord’s money. 
The saints regarded their tithing obligations 
much as the average man regards his income 
tax, as something to submit to only under the 
strictest compulsion. 


Economic (Conquest 


S SOON as the gold rush caused Brigham 
Young to realize that the Mormons would 
not be the only inhabitants of the western 
quarter of the United States, he planned to 
take financial advantage of the presence of 
their neighbors. When he found that com- 
pact, self-sufficient isolation was impossible, 
he decided upon a course of economic con- 
quest, for he knew well that the way to po 
litical salvation in the United States was 
through economic strength, and he therefore 
concentrated upon making Utah a prosper 
ous part of the country in which the Mor- 
mons were forced by fate to live. 

He set about getting contracts for the con- 
struction of the part of the Union Pacific 
Railroad in and near Utah, and he made a 
great profit from the construction of the few 
hundred miles which were built by laborers 
under his control. On January 10, 1870, a 
grand celebration was held in Utah to com- 
memorate the completion of the railway as far 
as that Territory. 

Soon after the railroad was completed, 
many visitors on their way to the climate 
of California from that of the East stopped 
over to look at the strange people. And the 
strangest of all was Brigham Young, the 
number of whose wives and the extent of 
whose possessions were so grossly exagger- 
ated. People boasted that they had seen him 
in his tall black “stovepipe” hat and his 
quaint black cape. A legend of his personal- 
ity gradually grew up from passing glimpses 
of his physical person, and he became a 
national figure of monstrous proportions, 
which still exists in the imaginations of most 
people to whom his name is mentioned. 

Brigham Young was not always successful 
in his commercial enterprises. The first at- 
tempt he made to set up a beet-sugar factory 
is said to have cost the church sixty thousand 
dollars, and the Cottonwood Canal was an 
unsuccessful and costly attempt to make 
water run uphill. 

It was anticipated that the railroad would 
bring to Utah a flood of Gentile merchants 
who would take the saints’ money from the 
church and the community to the East. In 
order to prevent this, Brigham Young or- 
ganized a boycott of Gentile merchants. 
When they found the Mormon boycott was 
costing them too much, they organized and 
offered to sell out to Brigham Young and the 
Mormon merchants, and to leave Utah. But 
Brigham Young was too shrewd to accept 


this offer. Had he accepted, another excuse - 


would have been offered for interference by 
the Federal Government, for an exodus in a 
body of all the Gentile merchants would have 
been proof to the rest of the country that no 
non-Mormon could live and do business in 
Utah. 

(Continued on Page 117) 








































arden of Allah 


The inspiration for this beautiful new design comes 
from an old Chinese lacquer screen in the possession 
of Mr. Haviland. 


It is just such unexpected, original, unstudied pat- 
terns which make so great an appeal. 































The prevailing colors are blues and reds charmingly 
blended with lighter shades. The decoration suggests 
the oriental. Lovely basket and flower centre in per- 
fect color harmony with the bird and flower border. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE - 


Adding to the artistic qualities of the Garden of Allah 
design is that creamy whiteness which is exclusive with 
our china. It is due to a special kiln-firing process. 
This also produces a deep, rich glaze, and a china so 
hard that only a diamond can scratch it. Look for this 
pattern on the graceful Pilgrim shape. . You will like it. 


To be had from good dealers. If your dealer does 
not have Theodore Haviland china, he can get it 
for you. Have him write us for full information. 
Not so expensive as its quality might suggest. 
Booklet on request. 



































THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: Theodore Haviland & Co., Toronto 
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Thus the Bride of Prominence 


ISTINGUISHED by her bridal party, 

by her guest list. Distinguished by the 

smartness of her wedding, by the correctness 

of her ceremonial.... And distinguished, most 

lastingly of all, by the gifts of solid silver in 
her gift room. 

Solid silver? One need but ask jewelers. 
An examination of their records last year, in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
revealed that every important wedding was 
represented by important solid silver. When 
the American family wishes to establish the 
prestige of its daughter’s new home, it does so 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


with solid silver—usually a complete service. 

This prestige keynote is what has enthroned 
the Pantheon Design in International Sterling. 
Pantheon is simplicity, but a simplicity far 
above mere plainness. Its simplicity does not 
remind one of a dozen other simple designs. 
It soars to a distinguished beauty all its own 
— prestige. 

The classic lines of Pantheon have been 
developed in a complete service. Pieces may 
be added or replaced at any time; Pantheon is 
permanently stocked. If your jeweler does not 
show actual pieces, he can readily obtain them. 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER 


June, 1925 


PANTHEON 
Oe ae Sa 


The Lovely ‘‘Bride’s Book of Silver’’ 
(sent free) 
Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old rose 
and silver. Its contents are a bride's 
hope—in picture and story... .Tells 
why solid silver, and what solid silver, 
and how to go about “arranging it.” 
Presents ten wonderful full-size plates, 
showing ten bride’s designs in 4 se- 
lection of flat silver and hollowwate, 
and giving complete prices and de- 
scriptions. Write your name and ad- 
dress in the margin below. Clip out 
this corner, and mail to Dept. 3-100 In- 
ternational Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 715) 


3righam Young answered the Gentiles 
that any merchant, Jew, Mohammedan or 
Christian, who was not a rogue, was welcome 
to do business in Utah. 

He also added that he had not asked the 
merchants to come, and he had no reason to 
ask them to leave. But he used all his efforts 
tomake their business unprofitable while they 
remained. Only the larger merchants could 
withstand the force of his propaganda. 

After the Civil War Brigham Young began 
to lose some of his control of the Mormon 
merchants. The first dissenters were the 
Walker brothers, four enterprising English- 
men, who failed to pay adequate tithes and 
whose stores were therefore boycotted by 
order of Brigham Young. Next W.S. Godbe, 
another prosperous merchant of Utah, an 
elder in the Mormon Church, and E. L. T. 
Harrison formed a little group of men who 
were discontented with the rule of Brigham 
Young. They began to agitate the idea that 
the mineral wealth of Utah should be de- 
veloped. Brigham Young had for many years 
refused to allow his Mormons to engage in 
mining. The mining propaganda of the God- 
beites, as they soon were called, was in direct 
opposition to the antimining ideas of Brigham 
Young. All the followers of Godbe and Har- 
rison were excommunicated. 

Brigham Young wished to keep his Terri- 
tory as free from Gentiles as possible, and 
the mining schemes of the Godbeites would 
have brought to Utah hordes of unruly men 
from the rest of the country. In the struggle 
Godbe’s mercantile business was ruined, but 
he organized in London the Chicago Silver 
Mining Company, which proved one of the 
most successful mining enterprises in Utah. 

Brigham Young opposed the introduction 
of mining into Utah, not because his econom- 
ics Were reactionary, but because he was far- 
sighted from the point of view of his own 
cobperative community. He believed firmly 
in hard work and thrift, which had thus far 
proved so eminently successful in Utah. But 
the whole aim of a miner was to strike luck 
and make money fast. It was therefore nat- 
ural that Brigham Young should struggle 
with all his powerful influence against the 
development of parts of his Territory into a 
mess of small huts and temporary structures, 
whose occupants were interested in digging 
gold and silver from the ground rather than 
planting crops in it. 


(oéperative Merchandising 


RIGHAM YOUNG'S quarrels with rival 
merchants and rival prophets made him 
more determined than ever to knit his Zion 
closer. In 1860 several Mormons asked him 
jor permission to organize a large Mormon 
coéperative business, which would sell gen- 
eral merchandise to Mormons throughout 
the Territory, and would get its capital from 
them. At the time Brigham Young was still 
advocating home manufactures in preference 
io importation, and he refused to sanction 
the scheme. It was only after the railroad 
reached Utah, and the scale of business 
changed completely, that Brigham Young 
realized that he could no longer confine his 
people to home consumption of home indus- 
iry. In order to combat the activities of the 
irge Gentile and apostate merchants, Brig- 
ham Young organized the Zion Codéperative 
Mercantile Institution. This was a great 
blow to the Gentile merchants, and after its 
organization Brigham Young was known 
among them as ‘‘The Profit.” 

The Zion Coédperative Mercantile Institu- 
‘ion was a great weapon in the hands of Brig- 
ham Young. Thechurchas a corporation and 
Brigham Young personally were both large 
investors in the enterprise, and the magni- 
‘ude which the codperative institution soon 
attained increased Brigham Young’s power 
in the community and also enabled him to 
(ind employment for his numerous sons and 
their large families. The codperative soon 
established its own factories and workshops, 
and before long it became the largest organi- 
ation of its kind in the West. 

But Brigham Young knew that one co- 
operative mercantile institution, however 
large, could not absorb the fortunes of indi- 
viduals forever. Besides, there were many 
branches of industry and agriculture which 


ad 


were not touched by the institution. In his 
last years he tried to establish a form of 
communism which would bind his people to- 
gether inseparably. He elaborated in detail 
the great dream of his last years at the semi- 
annual conference of the church in October, 
1872, and a community along the lines laid 
down by him was organized at a place in 
southern Utah appropriately named Order- 
ville. He gave it aid, advice and encourage- 
ment, and it survived until a few years after 
his death, when it was discontinued because 
it was found impracticable. 

Brigham Young himself loved dancing and 
the theater, and he frequently attacked the 
state of mind which could regard those pleas- 
ures as sins. He also said that he got little 
time for exercise, and that he took it in the 
form of dancing, and thereby he killed two 
birds with one stone, for he was enabled to 
exercise and also to amuse his wives. 


Cotillion Leader 


HE balls organized under the supervision 

of Brigham Young at the Social Hall, 
which he built for that purpose, were sump- 
tuous and exclusive. Tickets were sold at ten 
dollars each, and the ticket entitled the bearer 
to bring with him one wife. For any other 
wives he might care to bring, the husband 
paid two dollars each. The hall was deco- 
rated with evergreens and paper ornaments, 
and in the center was a large evergreen floral 
decoration reading “Our Mountain Home.” 
The festivities began as early as four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when Brigham Young en- 
tered, called the assembly to order, and 
prayer was offered and the congregation 
blessed by its president. Brigham Young 
then led off in the first cotillion with one of 
his wives. 

At eight o’clock supper was announced, 
and it was usually an enormous meal, with- 
out wine, but with many varieties of meats, 
including bear and beaver, and with various 
native vegetables. After the meal, the danc- 
ing began again, and songs were sung or 
duets played between dances. Prayer closed 
the party at about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The Salt Lake Theater was the largest 
theater in the United States west of Chicago 
when it was completed. It seated three thou- 
sand persons, and its interior was, according 
to Artemus Ward, ‘‘ quite as brilliant as that 
of any theater in London.” On March 6, 
1862, the Salt Lake Theater was opened, and 
formally dedicated to the Lord by Daniel H. 
Wells. Then Brigham Young delivered an 
address on ‘‘The Capacity of the Human 
Body and Mind for Development.”’ A choir 
sang The Star Spangled Banner and the 
Marseillaise. Then a comic drama was per- 
formed by the members of the Deseret 
Dramatic Association. 

At the theater Brigham Young often sat 
in a rocking-chair in the middle of the parquet, 
surrounded by his wives. When the play 
dragged, Artemus Ward reported, Brigham 
Young fell into a doze or rose and left the 
theater. He believed so firmly in home in- 
dustry that he was in favor of making the 
Salt Lake Theater exclusively Mormon in its 
acting personnel as well as its management, 
except for a few visiting stars. He persuaded 
several of his own daughters to act in the 
theater. Alice, Emily and Zina appeared 
regularly in the plays. 

While Brigham Young was building places 
of recreation for his community, he did not 
neglect the places of worship. At first when 
the saints settled in Utah they gathered for 
worship and instruction in a small tabernacle 
in winter and in a large open-air bowery in 
summer. Finally, Brigham Young built an 
enormous oval-domed tabernacle on Temple 
Square, which was so constructed that it re- 
quired no posts to hold up its egg-shaped 
roof. The new tabernacle seated about eight 
thousand persons, and the acoustics were so 
good that every sound was heard in every 
part of the building, unless the speaker 
rumbled too loudly. A large organ was built 
by Mormon mechanics, which was the pride 
of the community for many years, both be- 
cause of its size and its tone. 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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Williamson Candy Co. 


Men like this 


famous Candy, too! 


But then, they ought to... they 
made it famous! 


Just imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious caramel that 
melts in your mouth, rolled in 
crispy, crunchy nut-meats, then 
thickly coated with the smoothest, 
mellow milk chocolate! Doesn’t 
that sound good? Well, that’s 
Oh Henry! Do you wonder that 
men like it... eat more of it than 
any other candy in America... 
nearly a million bars a day? 


Oh Henry! owes much of its na- 
tional popularity to men’s liking. 
Of course, sliced Oh Henry! is new 
to men. They know it as a bar, at 
the beaches, on the golf links, at 
the ball games, motoring, fishing 
and so on. 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 











Write fora little leaflet, in colors, on serv- 
ing Oh Henry! sliced. There isno charge. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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And slicing Oh Henry!, to serve 
at home as one serves chocolates 
and bonbons, is a clever woman’s 
idea for parties. But in the bar or 
sliced, men like Oh Henry!, and a 
dish there by Dad’s reading lamp, 
or over by the radio will find a 
rousing welcome from the men of 
your family. 


And what a delicious candy it 
is, daintily sliced, for afternoon tea, 
bridge games, after-dinner or any 
informal gathering! Oh Henry!, you 
know, is distinctly a fine candy. No 
$1.25 chocolates are finer in quality 
or made with more infinite care, 
and few candies are as delicious. 


Telephone your grocery, drug 
or candy store for a few bars to 
slice. See what a convenience it is. 
Oh Henry! isn’t expensive ... a 
10c bar cuts into 8 delicious slices. 
You slice only as much as you need. 
And it keeps well, too. Phone now. 


© 1925, by W. C. Co. 













































All rights reserved under 
international conventions 
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Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 















































































This bottle will 


not carry germs 
to your baby! 


HE old-fashioned, narrow- 
necked bottle may carry dis- 
ease germs in its curves and 
angles. The Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle is safe—straight sides, 
no neck, no angles or curves. 
Every part of it can be washed 
quickly and easily. No fun- 
nel needed for filling, no brush 
for cleaning—two potential 
germ-carriers done away with. 
| So easy, too, to wean your 
baby with the Hygeia, for the 
breast is broad and flexible, 
shaped like mother’s, and 
designed not to collapse. 
Hygeia, the safe nursing 
bottle, is patented. Sold at 
drug stores everywhere. Ask 
for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with poten- 
tial dangers—the brush, the 
funnel, and the narrow neck. 
Hygeia is shaped like a drink- 
ing glass—wash it with a cloth 
and suds. 
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The greatest work of Mormon construc- 
tion, however, was the Temple, which took 
exactly forty years to complete, and which 
was not finished until many years after 
Brigham Young’s death. The corner stone 
of the Temple was laid in 1853, but work was 
discontinued from time to time because of 
lack of-funds or lack of coéperation. The 
huge granite blocks of which the building is 
constructed were dragged slowly by ox 
teams from the cafions some miles away. 
This part of the labor alone required years 
for its completion. 

The Temple is said to have cost four mil- 
lion dollars to construct. It was finally fin- 
ished in 1893. 

The Mormons have aroused curiosity con- 
cerning the interior of their Temple among 
Gentiles by permitting none but Mormons to 
enter it. The exterior view of it is stern and 
stolidly impressive. The massive building 
with its six rugged spires is, like the Mormon 
character, plain to a fault. 

As Brigham Young felt himself growing 
old and feeble, he became more than ever 
anxious to knit his organization closer and 
closer. He continued to urge codperation, 
home manufactures, the United Order and 
coérdination of the Stakes of Zion. With his 
last public breath, which was a “Circular 
of the First Presidency,”’ issued at Salt Lake 
City on July 11, 1877, he advocated these 
things, and also education for the children; 
but he insisted that the schoolbooks should 
be published in Utah, and written there if 
possible, rather than imported at unneces- 
sary expense from the East. The teachers, 
too, he wrote, should be Latter-Day Saints. 

Once every year Brigham Young visited 
the settlements in the north and in the south, 
and during his last winters. he spent much 
time in the milder southern 
settlements. A long train of 
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result. All attempts to destroy him and his 
people had failed heretofore.”’ 

Judge McKean, who had been a Methodist 
minister before he was a judge, and who con- 
sidered that he was u crusader in a glorious 
fight against theocracy, refused to admit 
Brigham Young to bail, and he remained in 
his rocker with his shawl spread about his 
shoulders for several months longer. 

Finally Judge McKean’s action in impanel- 
ing special non-Mormon juries to try cases 
involving Mormons was declared illegal, and 
all Judge McKean’s indictments were dis- 
missed. 


Physical Appearance 


RIGHAM YOUNG was affable and 

courteous to strangers, and he did not 
object to their curiosity concerning him, so 
long as it did not enter too personally into his 
relations with his wives. He was about five 
feet ten inches in height, broad and thickset, 
giving the impression of stolidity and vigor. 
His head was large and covered with soft 
auburn hair, which reached to the ear lobes 
in a half curl. His eyes were a cold gray, and 
they gazed at a stranger with a calm but re- 
served, almost suspicious expression. The 
left eyelid drooped slightly from the effects of 
neuralgia, which he suffered from frequently, 
and which was the reason he kept his head 
covered except in his own house. His nose 
was sharp, somewhat pointed, and bent 
slightly toward the left. His mouth was long, 
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to Americans of the Eastern states what 
could be done with their unexploited fro: 

tier, and by successfully dominating his banc 
of faithful disciples in the wilderness, h 

demonstrated that a wilderness could becom 
paradise enough. 

On Thursday, August 23, 1877, when h: 
was seventy-six years old, Brigham Youn: 
suffered from an attack of cholera morbu 
On Friday the doctors, whom he had bee: 
willing to consult, in spite of his genera! 
opinions concerning the profession, said tha‘ 
he was convalescent, but he grew worse, an: 
the next day, Saturday, his severe pain wa: 
relieved with morphine. Sunday he fell intu 
a coma and remained practically unconsciou: 
until Tuesday. Tuesday night the physicians 
abandoned hope for his recovery. At foui 
o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
August 29, 1877, he died. It is said that he 
murmured, ‘‘Joseph, Joseph, Joseph, Joseph,” 
and added something else which was in 
audible. But it is also said that his last words 
were, “I feel better.” 

The body was taken from the Lion House 
to the Tabernacle on Saturday morning, Sep 
tember first, and until noon the following 
day long lines of people came to take a last 
look at their leader. People came in special 
trains to take a look at the corpse, and it was 
estimated that more than twenty-five thou 
sand Mormons visited the Tabernacle during 
the day. 

At eleven-thirty o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, September 2, the funeral services began. 
Most of Brigham Young’s eighteen surviving 
wives and forty-four surviving children were 
present, together with the rest of his family, 
numbering several hundred. The great Tab- 
ernacle organ played the Dead March from 
Saul and Mendelssohn’s Funeral March, as 

well as special hymns and a 
Mormon funeral march com- 





coaches, carrying him and 'Z 
some of his wives, his apos- 
tles, elders and parts of 
their families, traveled over 
the dusty roads, sometimes 
accompanied by a guard of 
Piute Indian warriors and 
armed Mormon militia. Be- 
fore Brigham Young reached 
a settlement of his people a 
detachment of cavalry met his 
cavalcade, and nearer the set- 
tlement all the school chil- 
dren, in stiff white dresses and | 
blouses, holding small flags, 
were lined up to greet him. 


Indicted 


N THE larger settlements 
there was always a brass 
band, and the people were 
frequently grouped together 





Blue (overlet 


By Muna LEE 


along the roadway with ban- 


ners describing their condi- 
tion. For the aged men there 
was the banner, ‘Fathers in 


i et pone of firelight she wove into its length, 


Hours of ruddy torchlight, weary hours 


For the frontier woman who matched failing 





Israel,’ and for the elderly 
women, ‘‘ Mothers in Israel.” 
The young men bore a banner | 
with the device, ‘“‘ Defenders 
of Zion,’ and the young 
women stood under the ensign, 
“Daughters of Zion, Virtue.” 
The small children were desig- 
nated in large letters, ‘The 
Hope of Israel.” Other ban- 
ners proclaimed sentiments of 
welcome, some reading, “‘ Hail 
to Zion’s Chief,’”’ and others, 
‘God Bless Brigham Young.” 

When he was seventy years 
old, Brigham Young was in- 
dicted for murder, a charge 
based on the confessions of | 
Bill Hickman, who wrote that 
he had killed men at the sug- | 
gestion of Brigham Young. | 





powers 


_ With poverty and loneliness, her strength 
Sole prop against disaster. Starved desire | 
For unknown beauty, webbed whorl and | 


lozenge show. 


Her dreams are here—in ivory and indigo— 
Whose carded wools were pen and brush and lyre. 


Primly convention held her fancy thrall 
As she wove the patterned center; but dreams 


escape 


To the border’s tropic riot—rose and grape, 
Poppy, hibiscus, palm leaves binding all. 
From the grim truth her starving spirit fled | 
To build up this bower of refuge thread by 


thread. 


posed for the occasion. Afte: 


= the ceremonies four thousand 


people marched eight abreast 
to the grave. 


Property (Contest 


FT°WO years after Brigham 

Young’s death some of the 
wives and children sued the 
executors of the estate, charg 
ing fraud. They claimed that 
the executors had turned over 
to the church some of Brigham 
Young’s personal property 
The church proved that the 
property had been held in trust 
for it by Brigham Young, but 
the contesting heirs received 
as a compromise seventy-five 
| thousand dollars. This com 
| promise was arranged, because 
| it was found impossible to de 
termine exactly what was 
Brigham Young’s and what 
was the church’s property. 
The charge was made that 
Brigham Young had balanced 
his account with the church in 
1852 by telling the clerk to put 
the sum of two hundred thou 
sand dollars to his credit “for 
services rendered,” and that 
he had done the same in 1867 
with the sum of nine hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand dol 
lars. But he always main 
tained in his sermons that hi 
money and the church’s mone} 
were always kept separately, 
and that the accounts bor 
rowed from each other, but 
always paid back what was 
owed. 

After the death of Brigham 
Young there was much specu 
lation concerning its effect on 
the future of Mormonism. His 











On this charge Young was not 
admitted to bail, but out of 
consideration for his feeble health and his 
age, he was confined in one of his own houses 
for more than five months. A New York Trib- 
une correspondent visited Brigham Young 
during this period of arrest. “I found the 
Mormon chief,” he wrote, “reclining in his 
easy-chair, with a shawl spread over him. He 
said he was better, but weak from a severe 
attack of diarrhea, and too feeble to talk 
much. When asked how he felt in regard to 
the indictment and arrest, he said, ‘It is as 
easy asanold shoe.’ He had no fears of the 


with tightly compressed, thin lips, which hid 
the imperfect teeth of his lower jaw, except 
when he was talking. He wore no mustache, 
but a beard about six inches long covered his 
chin. When he stood, his heavy, broad shoul- 
ders stooped slightly. In the face there was 
an unmistakable expression of ironic humor, 
which illuminated somewhat the forbidding 
determination and self-assurance. 

His personality contributed as much as that 
of any one man to the development of the west- 
ern half of the United States. He indicated 


sons, Brigham, Jr., and John 

W. Young, were anxious tosuc- 
ceed him, but the succession went to the 
president of the twelve apostles, according to 
the principle laid down by Brigham Young 
after the death of Joseph Smith, and which 
has been followed ever since. John Taylor 
automatically became president. 

The church did not die with Brigham 
Young, as many hoped it would, and polyg- 
amy was practiced for almost fifteen years 
after the death of the Mormon chieftain. 


THE END 
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ERE’S an idea for you. When 
you have Beech-Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti on hand, 

you have at your service, dinner, sup- 
per, lunch—whichever it is that you 
don’t feel like cooking or that you 
haven’t the time to cook. Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti is always at your 
service, waiting for you to heat and 
serve. 

And even if you are the most 
conscientious woman in the 
world, you can give Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti to your family 
any time, instead of a home-cooked 
meal. Ready cooked, flavored and 
seasoned as it is, you can always place 
it on the table with a prideful feeling 
of “Behold what we have today.” 
For Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
as fine a meal as the best cooks create. 
A complete meal, too, and very mod- 
erate in cost. 


Three Parts to the Meal 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is a 
nourishing and well-rounded meal. 
Everyone knows how nutritious spa- 
ghetti is when it is made from the 
heart of flinty, durum wheat; every- 
one knows how healthful tomatoes 
are when they are sound and sweet; 
everyone knows what splendid food- 
value there is in full-bodied cheese. 


A street in Canajoharie, N.Y., 
the home of Beech-Nut, far 


from the dust of cities. 


Prepared Spaghetti 


cooked 
ready flavored 
y seasoned 


—ready for you and your family 
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And all these foods are combined in 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti—to- 
gether with spices and flavor-touches 
that are characteristically Beech-Nut. 
No wonder the mere heating makes it 
burst into a glory of mingled aroma 
and savoriness. 


True Beech-Nut Flavor 


What really charms a woman most 
about Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
is the wonderful flavor of it, the true 
Beech-Nut flavor of it, the flavor that 
has made more than one Beech-Nut 
food famous. Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti has the flavor of freshness 
and soundness, of care and cleanli- 
ness, of expert sureness in the 
blending and seasoning of foods. 

Even the spaghetti is made by Beech- 
Nut. A whole building up at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y.—the Beech-Nut Home 
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WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE 






that is swept by the pure air of the 
beautiful Mohawk Valley—is de- 
voted to making the spaghetti. 


Think of the Economy 

Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
about as economical a meal as you 
can find. Keep a soldierly row of cans 
of this delicious food on your pantry 
shelf. They are invaluable on count- 
less occasions when you need quick 
meals without sacrifice of quality. 
When unexpected guests come. When 
you have leftover meats or other 
dishes to extend. Serve alone or with 
different foods. Equal to several vege- 
tables. Remember: spaghetti, toma- 
toes, cheese, all in one. 
Send us the coupon below. We wish 
you to have a copy of Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, 
recipes and details of correct table 
service. Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Tourists can easily find 
Canajoharie, in the beaxti- 
ful Mohawk Valley where 

are welcome at the 


a 
Beech-Nut plant. 








Beech-Nut 


* Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 

Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 

Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Caramels 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


If you desire the same 
fine quality of macaroni 
or spaghetti in pack- 
aged form, there is a 
wide variety to choose 
from—Beech-Nut Mac- 
aroni, Spaghetti, Ver- 
micelli, Rings and 
Elbows. Ask your 
grocer. 





Beech-Nut 

4 Packing Co., 

# Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Please send, without 

expense to me, Mrs. Ida 

@ Bailey Allen’s Beech-Nut 

#@ Book of menus, recipes and 
service information. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 


“When the King and Queen of the soiled by a hotel attendant. The 
Belgians visited this country a Queen always wears white and 
banquet was given their majesties this particular garment was of 
at one of the famous New York beautiful heavy brocade trimmed 
hotels. As Iam an old newspaper with white fur. 
woman I got one of the guards to “I suggested sponging it with 
let me go up to the banquet floor. Lux, and finally persuaded them 
“I met one of the parlor maids to let me do it. I sponged it with 
sobbing bitterly, closely followed lukewarm water and Lux, until all 
by a housekeeper who also seemed __ soiled places disappeared. I rinsed 
distressed. I asked what was the it the same way and pressed it with 
matter and the housekeeper ex- a warm iron over a clean cloth. 
plained that in some unaccountable “ When I removed the cloth there 
manner the wrap that the Queen’ the wrap was spotlessly clean— 
left in the dressing room had been saved by Lux!”’ 
Kathrine Stone Brown, L.I. 


THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN 


“There had been a state dinner at them personally with apologies! 
the home of the Marshal of the “Here I interrupted: ‘If you 
Court of Sweden. The following don’t mind I would like to save 
day when I happened to be with the situation!’ (confident that I 
the wife of the Court Marshal, one could safely depend on Lux). 

of her maids came into the room “The precious lace doilies were 
holding some priceless doilies of handed over tome. When the little 
cobweb fineness—sadly soiled. Her things had dried I examined them 
Ladyship told me the doilies had and indeed, I felt proud. I could 
been lent her for the dinner by one _ see no trace 
of the Ladies-in-Waiting to the of soil 
Queen. She would have to return whatever.”’ 


Mrs. S. Fagrell, Calif. 





Lux wont harm 7B 
anything that water 
alone wont harm 
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¢ Queen or THE BELGIANS 
The Kine or ENGLAND'S daughter 
e (QUEEN oF SWEDEN 


Flow their precious possessions were restored to dainty loveliness 












































“When the people in Ire- 
land heard of the intended 
wedding of the King’s only 
eee, they decided to 
send some of the beautiful 
lace for which Ireland is 
famed. 


“ After it was ready, the 
most rare and beautiful 
piece was found to be soiled. 
There wasn’t time to make 
another and without this 
the other pieces would be 
incomplete. The workman- 
ship was so delicate that 
to trust it to any one but 


THE KING OF ENGLAND’S DAUGHTER 
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an expert might ruin it al- 
together. 

“ At last an old Irish wo- 
man pleaded to be allo ved 
to cleanse it, stating she 
knew of a wonderful prvpa- 
ration that would remove 
spots without injuring the 
most delicate fabric. 

“ Great was the joy when 
the lace was returned free 
from soil and as beautiful 
as ever. When questioned 
the old woman announced 
she had washed it with 


Lux.’”’ 


Mrs. Wesley M’ Leon, Mich. 


In addition to the well-known uses—washing silks, 
woolens, fine cottons and linens—use Lux for dishes, 
the family laundry, shampoo, babies’ milk bottles, 
paint, porcelain, woodwork, rugs and linoleum. 
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All the clothes you wash yourse 
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and your hands-demand the same care 


I. ECENTLY a woman wrote: “Lux literally saves 
my life a dozen times a day! For fine fabrics of 


course. Always Lux for delicate silks and chif-. 


fons and treasured woolens. Why don’t you tell 
everybody of the magic of Lux in the pantry 
—-in the laundry —all over the house!” 


Hers is only one of thousands of letters 
coming from women everywhere. 


“Lux above everything for the laundry” 
women cry. After all, it’s the family laundry 
that gets the repeated washing that is so hard 
on clothes. All your clothes and your house 
linens are too nice nowadays—and cost too 
much —to deserve anything but the greatest 
care in washing! See how much longer they 
last when you wash them in sparkling Lux suds. 


No harsh strong ingredients in Lux. Nothing 





a) 
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For ail fine 
laundering 





\\/ EEK after week—it’s the repeated 
*Y washings that are so hard on your 
clothes. 

Your fine bed and table linens—which 
you wash twenty times to once you wash 
your finest doilies—those special shirts 
about which your husband is so partic- 
ular, the dainty things you embroidered 
so carefully for the children, your muslin 
undergarments, your gay house dresses 
~wash them at gn gentle, tender Lux 
suds, bubbling with pure cleanliness, 


softly touching everything to sparkling ~_ > 
freshness. Colors stay bright, whites th B 
stay snowy Clean, cuff edges stay whole Now e 


longer, fabrics don’t wear thin so soon. 


they repay extra care for preservation. 
So little Lux gives such a magnificent too 
brimming suds that ever so many women 
find it the most economical thing to use 
for the laundry. 





For washing PS 

















you give fine fabrics 


but those familiar tender whipped-cream Lux 
suds—every buoyant bubble alive with clean- 
liness. 


And every buoyant bubble full of comfort 
for your hands! So kind to them they stay soft 
and smooth and white—even though you do 
your own dishes and laundry! For there is no 
dread free alkali in Lux to dry up the beauti- 
fying oils which nature provides. Lux keeps 
your hands always soft and smooth. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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All your things last longer when they - 
are Lux-washed! An important matter N yy b 
nowadays—for things cost so much that ew aC age 


Hew you hated the thought of dish- 
washing—torturing your slim fin- 
gers and rosy nails three times a day with 
strong soaps and washing powders, giv- 
ing them that in-the-dishpan look that 
made you ashamed to go to a bridge 
party. Then one day—it was like an 
inspiration—you thought—“ Why not 
Lux in the dishpan!”’ 
Why, you'd trusted your hands to it 
over and over again, washing your fine 


cA little Lux goes so far its an economy fo use it 


silks and laces and it always treated 
them gently. You'd grown to love that 
clean satin-soft feeling your hands had 
afterwards. Presto! a spoonful foamed 
in the hot water. 

Wasn't it truly magical? Sich brim- 
ming, bubbling Lux suds from just a 
few delicate white flakes! And your 
hands—your poor ill-used hands —feel-* 
ing their way back already to crackless 
comfort and flawless beauty. 
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he Beauty of Childrens Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands of mothers now use. 


See the difference it will make in the 
appearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, 
how it brings out all the natural wave 
and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking the hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beautiful, 
healthy and luxuriant. 


It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST 
ENTIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 


Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 


When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because the hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 


While children’s hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young 
hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your, child’s hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 


rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 


tips, so as to loosen the small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 


up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 


appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


© 
THE R.LW.CO,) 


If you want your child to always be remembered 
for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampoo- 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage Aenea 
—and it will be 
noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Mulsified 


Us RPA 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo! 
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Even if a hus- 
band gives the 
| || extra $5 in the 
| || nicest possible 
| | way—still 
| || the married 
| woman of to- 
| day dislikes 
asking for 








money. 











More Money for Girls and Women 


<A Way to Fill Purses for Summer Spending 


ics | JUNE Bride!” 
ore| One year ago those words sounded 
RY inexpressibly sweet to a certain 
MifAe4| attractive young woman waving a 
ELEN merry good-by to her friends in a 
shower of rice and confetti. 

But today this same bride of a year 
seemed anything but ‘‘merry,” as she stood 
dabbing away the signs of tears with one of 
her trousseau handkerchiefs. 

Unhappily married? A critical husband? 
Unsympathetic “in-laws?” A poor house- 
keeper? 

No, not that! Never had a marriage been 
more perfect than Tom and Molly Mitchell’s 
from every standpoint—but one. 

Yet that one! Molly didn’t want to be 
selfish or unfair—but oh, how that one prob- 
lem did cut into her life! 

For Molly Mitchell was a woman who had 
been accustomed before marriage /o her own 
money. Not a great deal, to be sure. In- 
dved, she had earned most of it herself! 

But it had been enough to allow for the 
little “extras”; an occasional pretty dress or 
a gift for a friend. It had been enough to 
give her “that blessed feeling of independ- 
ence” which married women so often miss. 


‘Vomen Do Not Lake to Ask for AConey 


JON’T it true that a woman who has once 
+ had her own salary or income becomes un- 
ppy when she is no longer free to buy the 
ings she wants and needs? Even if a 
isband is as “‘perfect” as Tom Mitchell; 
ven if he gives the extra $5 in the nicest 
ssible way—still the married woman of 
lay dislikes asking for personal spending 
voney. 

lortunately, she no longer has to do so. 
here is a better way—and the knowledge of 
is spreading like wildfire. It is contribut- 
1g to happiness in many hundreds of homes 
v giving women what they long for—extra 
oney that is pleasantly earned. 

Molly Mitchell discovered this idea quite 
y chance in THe Lapres’ HomME JOURNAL, 
1 Just such a page as you are reading now. 
“iter she gave us permission to tell her little 
tory” and quote a letter she wrote us: 
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Dear Manager: I’m sure no money has ever 
-en so wonderful as the $46 I have just earned. 
want to count it over and over, and realize that 
is mine. 


=o 


=e 


When I first wrote you I felt so ‘‘defeated.”’ 
I knew there must be something I could do to 
keep my soul alive, to swell the family income, to 
help me have the pretty extra things I longed for. 
But what? Every idea that came to me had to be 
discarded, because it meant ‘‘ taking a position.”’ 

And then came your wonderful letter with its 
big opportunity. Who could have dreamed that 
a woman could make such sums of money 
without neglecting a single home duty? Thanksa 
thousand times! I feel you have opened the door 
to real happiness for me. Molly Mitchell. 


Do you know what The Girls’ Club way of 
earning money is? If not, we shall be so glad 
to tell you about it. Our plan is yours for 
the asking. 

And let me say just here that our idea is 
as great a boon to women in other circum- 
stances as it was to Molly Mitchell. 


A Teacher Writes Us: 

I am so thankful that I have learned of this 
interesting work, which has allowed me to take 
the proper time for rest, yet has brought me 
earnings of $73 in two months. 

A Business Girl Says: 

Much as I wanted money for my vacation, I 
couldn’t have tried your plan if it had involved a 
tax on my strength. But now with $60 extra, I 
can go away with a light heart. 

A Schoolgirl Wants to Shout: 

How can I tell you the fun I had in buying a 
tennis racket with my own money? The other 
girls are all envying me. I could shout with joy. 


And so many others! The letters come 
pouring in from all over the country—from 
women young and old, trained and un- 
trained, married and single. Of course they 
are happy to have their own money! 


And Now Who Else? 


F YOU are a girl or woman, if you, too, are 

longing for the money to buy pretty things, 
we shall be only too glad to have you join us. 
Why not write for particulars at once? A 
brief note or post card reading ‘‘ Please tell 
me about your plan for making money’”’ will 
be sufficient, and you will incur no obligation 
or expense by writing. Address the 
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The Great Falls » Yellowstone, 


Yellowstone National Park 





Many Glacier Hotel, 
Glacier National Park 


Bring along your 
tackle! 


Come to America’s 


great Summer Playland 


Sit down some quiet evening with 
‘The American Wonderland”’ (it’s 
yours for the asking), and let it 
take you through the vacationland 
of your dreams. 


Follow its absorbing pages into 
a realm of mountain loveliness— 
a vast profusion of snow-capped 
peaks, Alpine lakes, sunny ocean 
beaches, gleaming glaciers, forests, 


- streams, and tumbling waterfalls. 


A land where perfect summer days 
lure one to glorious sport—golf, 
horseback riding, surf bathing, 
mountain climbing, motoring, 
fishing. A playland of charming 
cities and splendid hotels. 


So get acquainted with Amer- 
ica’s great summer playland— 
then plan to see it and enjoy 
it yourself this summer. 


You can visit Glacier or Yellow- 
stone on your way out or back. 
You can include the Puget Sound 
country, the famous Cody Road, 


the Oregon beach resorts, the 
Spokane country, the Columbia 
River drive—or any of hundreds of 
other fascinating vacation haunts. 


Arrange a tour (we will gladly 
help you) that will include one or 
more of these great scenic features: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


Low round trip excursion rates 
this summer. Through trains pro- 
viding service which anticipates 
your every travel wish. You can 
go one way and return another. 
(Through Scenic Colorado at no 
extra transportation cost.) Stop 
off where you wish along the way. 


Mail the coupon now for the 
free book, ‘‘ The American Won- 
derland.”’ 


“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. 
- FREE TRAVEL BOOK 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 31-F 
Burlington Railroad Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 








‘The Great Northern Ry. 
lg 
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NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 


Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 
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patente | Better ‘lousekeeping etre 


Measurements JA Department of Cookery and Ftousehold &conomies Made in Our 


(Gonducted by 
MABEL JEWETT CROSBY 


June, 1925 
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Have Been 
Successfully 


Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 














Do You Give Your Oil Stove a Chance to Show What it Can Do? 









Both of these 
broilers are unique 
in that they broil 
both sides at once. 
If the fatty por- 
tions are placed 
upwards in the 
standing broiler, 
the melting fat 
bastes the meat 
during broiling. 
The broiler to the 
right may also be 
used for baking 
potatoes and for 
reheating foods. 


a|N E has only to look 
at any of this season’s 

i | displays of oil cookstoves 
74\ to realize how firmly they 

EX are taking their place side by 

side with all other types of cooking ranges. It is notable 
how sturdy they are being built, with bracing under 
shelves and protective mantels. And also how beautifully 
they are finished in a hard baked-on enamel, which is easy 
to clean and care for and is durable and lasting. The 
enamel is applied in several color combinations, the most 
popular probably being the gray and black. 

The real aristocrat of the oil ranges, however, is with- 
out doubt the one with the built-in oven, having three or 
four additional top stove burners. Such a stove can stand 
its ground in appearance and utility with any of the quick- 
fuel ranges and it is one which is suitable to grace the 
finest of kitchens and to satisfy the most fastidious of 
housekeepers. 

It used to be that we looked upon oil cookstoves merely 
as an accessory means for obtaining cooking facilities. 
And indeed they still are excellent supplements to the coal 
range, particularly useful for some quick cooking task 
when the coal fire is low and absolutely indispensable dur- 
ing the hot days of summer. As the only cooking stove, 
the built-in oven model is an excellent choice for the 
suburban or country home which is so well heated that 
the accessory heat from the kitchen range is not actually 
needed, and which is located where gas is unobtainable 
and electricity more often than not too high to be practi- 
cal for fuel purposes. 





IL cookstoves are purchasable in so many models 

that they can be readily adapted to all sorts of places 
and conditions. The newest mantels are provided with 
holes which allow the heat to go through, thus making 
the mantel an ideal place for warming plates and keep- 
ing food warm. Just as long as the oil reservoir is kept 
filled and the burners kept clean a maximum of efficiency 
is always available when using an oil stove, regardless of 
the hour or the kind of day. An electric storm affects it 
in no way, and its efficiency is never lowered at the periods 
of peak consumption as is often the case when using gas. 





Oil cookstoves may perhaps be divided into three classes; 
the wick stove, the wickless stove, and the so-called wickless 
stove, which has an asbestos collar of special design in place of 
the wick. The wick stoves may again be subdivided into those 
having a long chimney and those having a short chimney. 

Regardless of the type of oil stove which you may select, it 
is safe to say that it will give you satisfactory service and re- 
sults, provided you learn to operate it correctly, following the 
manufacturer’s instructions and precautions, and provided you 
give it the daily routine care which every oil stove, no matter 
what the type, calls for toa greater or lesser degree. Asan aid 
in the cleaning of the oil burner some manufacturers are now 
equipping their stoves with wick cleaners. All of them include 
in their literature adequate directions for care, and- if one can 
only establish the habit of devoting a few minutes every day to 
this task, future difficulties would often be entirely eliminated. 
It is the dirty, neglected oil cookstove that emits a disagreeable 
odor. This is not one of the necessary evils always attending 
the use of an oil cookstove as so many seem to think. 

To give the very best results any oil cookstove should be set 
perfectly level so that the flow of oil will be the same to all 
burners. One of the very newest features in oil stove 
construction is the placement of a spirit level on 

the feed pipe, and the addition to each stove 
leg of a leveling screw, which may be 

very readily adjusted as required. 

One manufacturer has anticipated 

the desires of those who have 
been accustomed to gas stoves 
by supplying a stove which 
has one giant burner, while 
another furnishes an inter- 
changeable giant chimney. 

Still another equips some 

models with a very con- 

venient simmerer burner. 

Great strides have been 

made in the manufacture of 

portable ovens for use in con- 
nection with oil stoves so that 
now just as uniformly good 


There is no need to question the baking results obtainable in a 
portable oven placed over oil burners, especially when you put 
in it a portable oven thermometer which will indicate exactly 
whether or not the oven is maintaining the required temperature. 






































































These two broilers 
are made of alu- 
minum and they 
give excellent broil 
ing results b 

cause in bot! 
cases provision 15 
made to take away 
the excess fat as tt 
melts. The utensil 
to the left is essen- 
tially a pan 
broiler, its opposite 
side being es- 
pecially designed 
for griddle baking. 


results may be expected from 
the use of a portable oven asa 
built-in oven. In my experience 
with portable ovens, however, | have 
found two factors which prove a great 
aid in getting the finest results in baking. First of all, you 
will find a portable oven thermometer a reliable assistant, 
and since practically all oil stove ovens, especially the 
portable ones, are made with glass doors, it is an easy task 
to read the thermometer placed inside theoven. The ther- 
mometer reading is a true index of the heat in the oven, 
and the intensity of the flame used may be regulated ac- 
cording to the temperature required for the work at hand. 
So the use of the thermometer not only makes finer baking 
possible, but it becomes a fuel saver in that no more oil 
than that actually required to do the baking is used. 


HEN, in most portable ovens I have found it advis- 

able to bake batter and dough mixtures, such as cakes, 
breads, muffins, cookies, and the like, in the top half of the 
oven. If this plan is followed, the browning results will 
be most uniform. Roasting and other types of baking may 
be successfully done at the bottom of the oven. 

Many housewives seem to point out broiling facilities as 
the only drawback to the use of an oil cookstove. Phat 
lack may once have been the case, but it certainly isnt 
true now, for many satisfactory broiling devices are now 
available. All of those pictured on this page actually broil 
most perfectly steaks, chops, chicken, bacon, and the like, 
and their choice is merely a matter of personal preference. 
In using them they should be heated for a few moments 
before the broiling is begun. 

There is no question but that oil stoves may readily be 
classed as quick-fuel ranges. Some of the oil stove burners 
even compare favorably with a gas burner in speed. It's 
safe to say that none of them falls very far short ol giv- 
ing what might be termed a speedy action. Apropos 0 
this fact I recall a teaching experience when I supervise 
the preparation of luncheon for seventy-five people 1 
one hour and twenty minutes by an inexperienced class 
of high-school girls, using only oil stoves. The results 
obtained certainly proved that an oil stove as a quick 
cooking proposition is not very far in the background. 
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PONGE CAKE, in my opinion, is 
essentially a summertime cake; 
there is something about its fairy- 
like lightness, its delicacy of texture 
ee that makes it peculiarly appropriate 
for serving with the cool, refreshing drink or ice 
that is always associated with warm-weather 
entertaining, and the very fact that it is lack- 
ing in those richer qualities which constitute 
the appeal in many popular cakes makes it 
even more intriguing and attractive. 

In making sponge cakes of any type it is 
very essential that the ingredients be of the 





e e 
highest quality. Fine granulated sugar is the Y m- oY 
ony kind that will make a perfect sponge cake; OMEE (92 E Vi ] LQ ZOWS IFT the flour once and measure it, then add 


powdered sugar is apt to make a paste when 
beaten with the eggs, and the coarser types of 
granulated sugar will produce a coarse-grained, 
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* 
hard-textured cake. Pastry flour of course is 4 ] S, Vl YC} EC) UY) H 
desirable in making any type of cake, and is U. Y 


particularly essential in making so delicate a 

thing as a sponge cake. As to the eggs, natu- 

rally one will endeavor to have these as fresh 

as possible, but it will be well to remember that an egg that 
is two or three days old will beat more satisfactorily than 
new-laid eggs, and that storage eggs, if of the highest quality, 
will prove very acceptable. 

The correct flavoring of a sponge cake is important. Fresh 
orange or lemon rind and juice make the most refreshing and 
delicious cakes, and in the sponge cake which contains 
neither butter nor leavening the acid supplied by these juices 
effects a more complete coagulation of the egg albumen, and 
thus helps in the leavening of the cake. Therefore the orange 
or lemon juice acts in two ways to improve the cake. In 
the cakes leavened with baking powder, however, it would 
be very dangerous to the best results to use an acid juice 
for flavoring, though the grated rind of the fruit, which 
will supply a very delicate flavor, may be quite safely used. 
Flavoring extracts—vanilla, almond or lemon—are all ap- 
propriate for this type of cake. In the simpler forms of 
sponge cake, a tiny pinch of mace or nutmeg combined 
with grated lemon rind will add a very intriguing flavor. 

Sponge cakes are temperamental things, in a way, al- 
most every recipe for making them calling for a different 
method of procedure in their manufacture. Those which 
lam including here are some of the more unusual varieties. 


Golden Glow Angel (ake 


10 Whites of Eggs 114 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 

5 Yolks of Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of Cream of Tartar 
1%, Cupfuls of Granulated Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Lemon Extract 

14 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 

pala the yolks of the eggs to a stiff foam, then add the 
‘J sugar, sifted three times; beat all to a light, lemon- 
tinted cream in which no grains of sugar are apparent. 
Next fold in the whites of the eggs, beaten until stiff and 
dry with the cream of tartar, add the extracts and com- 
bine all thoroughly. Finally fold in the flour, sifted, meas- 
ured and sifted again four times. Bake in a tube pan in an 
oven heated to 325° F. from forty-five minutes to one hour. 


Balmoral Cake 


4 Eggs 7% Cupful of Pastry Flour 
16 Cupful of Granulated Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
BREAK the eggs into the upper part of a double boiler, 

add the sugar and place over hot water on the back of 
the range or just off a low flame, if gas is used. Then with 
arotary egg beater whip the mixture over the hot water 
until it almost doubles in quantity and becomes thick and 
creamy; it should get quite warm, but not hot, during 
the beating. Add the vanilla and fold in the flour, which 






Turn out on sugar-besprinkled cloth and trim off the edges. the surface of the cake will show no breaks. Spread over with a layer of jelly or jam, working rapidly. 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


should be sifted several times. Pour into a greased and floured 
pan and bake in an oven heated to 320° F. for about forty- 
five minutes. Ice with a thin orange confectioners’ icing. 
There is no more practical and useful cake, and scarcely 
one that is more attractive and delicious than the jelly roll. 
Sponge cake to be used as a roll must be baked lightly and 
quickly; therefore the batter should be spread very evenly 
and thinly in the pans, which should be of the very shallow 
dripping pan variety. In preparing the pans grease them 
well, then dust generously with flour. Follow the directions 
for baking, trimming and rolling shown in the illustrations 
on this page. In rolling coax the first fold gently, then finish 





































Bake in the top of a quick oven—goo° F.—for 
ten minutes, as shown above. If rolled quickly 
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If you wish a deli- 
cious cake that is 
not too cloyingly 
sweet, select a 
sponge jelly roll. 


expeditiously. Wrap it in the cloth for a while 
after rolling; ice, if desired, but ‘not until it is 
almost cold. Use for fillings, lemon honey, 
beaten jelly, chocolate or coffee cream, orange 
filling or whipped cream. 


Sponge “felly Roll 


1 Teaspoonful of Baking 


owder 
ugar 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
4% Cupful of Cold Water 2 Teaspoonfuls of Hot 
1 Cupful of Pastry Flour Melted Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Lemon Extract 





3 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Granulated 


the baking powder and salt and sift all to- 

gether once more. Break the eggs into a mix- 

ing bowl and beat to a froth, add the sugar, 

water, extract and flour, beating thoroughly 

after each ingredient enters the bowl with a 

large rotary egg beater. Last of all whip in 

the hot melted butter and pour into the pre- 

pared pan. Bake and roll as directed, using 

for a filling a tart jelly which has been slightly warmed and 


beaten to a paste. 
Swss Roll 
















































5 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful of Warm Water 
1 Cupful of Granulated Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla, Almond 
1 Cupful of Pastry Flour or Lemon Extract 


¥Y Teaspoonful of Salt 

i pew] the whites of the eggs very stiff, adding the sugar 
and flavoring during the beating, then fold in the well- 
beaten yolks, and combine all to a creamy fluff. Sift the 
flour before measuring, then add the salt and sift again, fold 
into the egg and sugar mixture. Pour into a greased and 
floured pan, spreading the batter evenly with a spatula, bake 
about ten minutes in an oven heated to 400° F. Spread 
thickly with marshmallow filling or icing, roll up closely, 
wrap in a towel fora short period, then cover with a choco- 

late icing, if wished, or serve with whipped cream. 


Butter Sponge (ake 


3 Eggs 1 Cupful of Pastry Flour 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Baking Powder 
144 Cupful of Warm Water 2 Tablespoonfuls of Hot Melted Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Flavoring 


peer the eggs and sugar together to a creamy batter, 
add the water, which should be.only warm, not hot, 
then the flour sifted with the baking powder; beat very 
hard, and finally pour in the melted butter, which should 
be sizzling hot, adding the flavoring at this time. Lose no 
time in getting the cake into the oven, which should be of 
moderate temperature, 350° F. Bake about thirty-five 
minutes. Excellent for either a loaf or a layer cake. 


Nut Sponge Cake 


4 Eggs 4 Cupful of Chopped Seeded Dates 
1 Cupful of Sugar 44 Cupful of Chopped Pecans 
1 Cupful of Pastry Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla or Lemon 
1 Teaspoonful of Baking Extract 

Powder 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Hot Melted Butter 


8 pel the whites and yolks of the eggs separately, then 
combine and beat again, adding the sugar gradually. 
Beat to a batterlike consistency, then add the flour, sifted, 
measured, then sifted again with the baking powder and 
salt, alternately with the dates and nuts. Flavor and add 
the butter. Bake in a shallow pan in a 350° F. oven about 
forty-five minutes, sprinkling the top with powdered sugar 
when finished. Cut in blocks or strips for serving. 
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BRILLO cleans any surface that needs 
washing, scouring, scrubbing and polish- 
ing. Perfect for aluminum, agate, iron and 
copper utensils; stoves, sinks and tubs; 
china and glass; windows, mirrors and 
tiled walls. Many other uses—and every 
use suggests many more. Saves you work, 
time and money—and saves your hands. 
No rags—no brushes—no powder—no 
acid—no fuss! 


Send the coupon and prove to yourself 
how good BRILLO really is. 


BRILLO Guarantee 
We will give a new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 
Brillo is sold at leading department, hard- 
wate, grocery stores, and at 10 & 25¢ stores 
everywhere. 
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Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name 


Address 





Dealer 








This represents Mrs. 
Bentley's third contri- 
bution in her splendid 
series on the Technic 
of Homemaking based 
on her ownexperiences. 


UMMER house- 
keeping is trying 
at best, so it is 

wise to take advantage 
of every mechanical as- 
sistance that can be 
made available. This is 
preéminently the season 
when it will be most ap- 
preciated. Eliminate as 
muchas possible of petty 
detail, thus freeing your 
energies for the major 
duties still left: Meal 
preparation, laundry, 
and the cleaning and 
general house comfort 
of the home. 

I give place to proper 
means of ventilation as 
the very ‘“‘first aid” to 
summer house comfort. 
Many houses, like my 
own, are naturally 
planned to offer a cross 
ventilation for every 
room in the house, so 
there is no need to dread 
days of excessive heat. 
Bedrooms which open 
only on corridors are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to 
ventilate in summer. 
Sometimes the key to 
the whole upstairs comfort of the house in 
summer lies in a window in a rear hall, often 
forgotten, left unscreened and consequently 
unused. It is a great mistake to screen in 
dividual rooms and forget to provide for a 
circulation of air throughout the house. 
Screen every window in the house with the 
over-all screen rather than the half screen, if 
possible. Because the screens in my home 
are put on as the storm windows are taken 
off, we are singularly free from flies and mos- 
quitoes. It is the first fly that causes much of 
the trouble. 

If the architect did not solve the ventilation 
problem for you, much can be done by the 
judicious use of electric fans. I think these 
would have been more generally appreciated 
if we had adopted in the first place a plan of 
building suitable small high shelves to house 
them, in just the proper location, opposite a 
window or door where they can afford the 
greatest ventilating efficiency. 

They should not be treated as table port- 
ables, both because they had best be safe- 
guarded by an out-of-reach position against 
possible danger of engaging little fingers or 
garments, and because they do not give the 
best results this way. 


Electric Fans are (Comfort Aids 


O MAKE otherwise uncomfortable rooms 

agreeably cool, place a large fan in the 
upper hall for use through bedroom doors 
left ajar. There should also be one in the liv- 
ing room and, of course, one in the kitchen. 
Indeed, if only one fan can be afforded, let it 
be interchangeable; in the kitchen by day 
and in the upper hall by night. 

In selecting a fan, choose one with three 
speeds and be sure the motor is designed 
for the current available. Fans are made 
with universal motors 
and, although it may be 
necessary to choose 
them under certain con- 
ditions, it is only done 
with a real sacrifice to 
quiet operation. Choose 
a size large enough to 
do the work on low or 
medium speed, rather 
than the more noisy 
high. A ten-inch fan is 
a good size, though a 
twelve-inch is none too 
large for upper-hall use. 
It is now possible to 
buy fans in almost every 
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1s Different 


By Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 


color and pedestal height for living room, 
kitchen and bedroom use. 

In caring for electric fans, keep them oper 
ating quietly by oiling once a month, or oftener 
if necessary, using a good grade of sewing 
machine oil especially adapted to delicate 
machine lubrication. A soft long-bristled 
brush will keep the blades dusted, and the 
blower of the vacuum cleaner can be used 
occasionally. 

The use of awnings has real influence on 
comfort in the months of heat, and by all 
means take advantage of the simple straight 
awning without sides to trap the air and keep 
it from circulating. Upstairs sun porches and 
all sleeping porches should thus be shielded, 
if only for the eye health of the sleeper. The 
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A chowder set is well 
adapted to summer- 
porch use. Its covered 
Seature keeps the con- 
tents hot but presents a 
real cool appearance. 


newest awning color js 
an orange that offers 
particularly grateful 
rays, neutralizing at 
least some that cause 
discomfort. In my }i\ 
ing room porch, which is 
in front of the living 
room proper, I took ad 
vantage of this same 
awning-orange color, 
but in the shades instead 
ofawnings. They throw 
a restful, comfortable, 
attractive light over all, 

And now make a sur 
vey of all the rooms, 
and see what can be 
eliminated without sac 
rifice to comfort. Re 
move as much of the 
winter furnishings as 
possible. A bare look 
ing room, stiff and 
starched as to furniture, 
with glass and pottery 
instead of silver and 





brasses always gives the 
impression of cool clean 
liness. Divest mantels 
and shelves of all orna 
ments that call for con 
stant dusting and 
polishing care. It is 





surprising how much we can get along with 
out and how welcome the old treasures are 
when they come from the seclusion in the 
fall. If you find that the rooms look too 
bare, substitute inexpensive colored glass 
ware and develop a new color scheme with 
the summer-clad furniture. 


Slip Covers Save Wear and Look Cial 


OR of course you are planning to cover 
the hot-looking overstuffed chairs. One 
can obtain excellent patterns for the regula 
tion types and it is not difficult to plan a 
cover for the odd piece of furniture yourself. 
Lay the fabric on the chair, fit each section, 
and cut to allow for seams and a generous 
tuck in at the seat. I made a decided change 
last season by making my slip covers with 
skirts so short as to cover only the over 
stuffed section, leaving the lower woodwork 
exposed. The appearance is so much better 
and the covers keep clean so much longer 
that I shall never return to the over-long slip. 
Inexpensive cretonnes make satisfactory 
covers and offer no suggestion of the old- 
fashioned slip cover of utility. I have found 
none gives better laundering results save the 
extremely high-priced guaranteed prints, out 
of the reach of most of us. Select your cre 
tonnes at the close of the season for use the 
next. At this time excellent patterns can be 
found as low as forty-nine cents a yard. 
For the living room, choose neutral back- 
grounds; gray, putty or tan, and softened cd 
signs and colors. In sun porches a riot of color 
is permissible, but even here a choice of ye! 
lows, greens and blues in their infinite v 
riety will give more hot-weather comfort tha: 
the reds and pinks. Bedrooms are all the 
better for the laundered look and the clean- 
looking white backgrounds can here be use«i. 
Window treatment i 
the summer must first 
of all provide for a ma 
imum supply of air. I 
this reason, I use han;:- 
ings that merely frame 
the window. Until the 
months of midsummcr 
heat, thin net glass cur- 
tains are hung, but these 
I take down in July. 
My hangings do doubie 
duty by being made of 
two fabrics: one, a cre- 
tonne to match the slip 


+ 


An electric fan placed in the kitchen opposite a window will do much toward making a hot 
day bearable. Have your meat slicers sharp and can and bottle openers handy. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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TTER SPREADER 


-B425 Set of Six 


HE glory of Tudor Kings, of their gallant knights and ladies 
fair, lives only in history, but the beauty of Tudor art survives 
—lives again in the exquisite Tudor designs created by Commu- 
nity craftsmen. Tudor Plate, silverware incomparable in beauty 


» and value, is insured in your service by a twenty-year replacement 
_ S852 See 3 Six “ guarantee. 





Six Tudor Teaspoons $1.60 
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Made of Pure Cream of Tartar 
Contains no Alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 


81% of a representative list of 
New England doctors and 82% 
of a group of dietitians in 
recognized hospitals all over 
the country say: 

“Cream of Tartar Baking Pon- 
der is best from a healthful point 
of view.” 

This overwhelming endorse- 
ment of cream of tartar, the 

principal ingredient of Royal 
Baking Powder, is of vital 
interest to every housekeeper. 





ream of lartar baki 
is the best” 


“What kind of baking powder do 


you prefer?” 

This was the question recently 
answered by several thousand food 
specialists — experts in Domestic 
Science and teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in high schools, technical 
schools and universities throughout 
the country. 


4,270, or more than 882% of them, said 
without hesitation—“Cream of Tartar.” 


Te experience of millions of house- 
wives confirms what the experts say. 
Daily in their own kitchens they are 
making delicious cakes and biscuits with 
Royal, the baking powder in which soda 
and pure cream of tartar are perfectly 
blended in unvarying proportions. 


Three generations of women have used Royal 
for successful baking. Through practical, every- 
day tests they have learned that with Royal 
they can depend upon getting the same fine re- 
sults every time—cakes and biscuits that are 
marvelously light and fluffy, fine grained, tender 
and full flavored. 
















~ POPPY MUFFINS—These muf- 
# | fins prick the appetite with a de- 

- licious new flavor. So simple to 
make, too! Follow the regular 
Royal recipe for muffins, adding 
2 teaspoonfuls of poppy seeds. 








The cream of tartar for Royal 
Baking Powder is a fruit product 
derived from luscious grapes 
grown in the famous vineyards of 
Southern Europe. 


For more than 50 years, Royal’s 
importations of this precious in- 
gredient have gone on without 
interruption. That is why experi- 
enced and inexperienced cooks can depend up- 
on getting such uniform results from the use of 
Royal Baking Powder. 


Royal is the highest quality baking powder 
in the world, and yet 2c. worth of Royal is all 
it takes to make a large layer cake marvelously 
light and tender. As one woman says “It doesn’t 
pay to risk spoiling the cake for the sake of 
saving a little on the baking powder. One cake 
wasted would pay for half a year’s supply of 
Royal.” 

FAMOUS RECIPE BOOKS— FREE 
Recipes for the delicious foods shown on this 
page are in the famous Royal Cook Book and 
in the Royal booklet on Biscuit Making, which 
contains delightfully simple new recipes for 
muffins and quick breads. Mail the coupon 
today for your copies—they’re free! 


favorite all through 


to make individual 


” Send for the famous 
Royal Recipe Books —FREE . 
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STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 

—The practical, dependable 

Royal ee for shortcake is a 
tl 


the joyous 


fresh fruit season. If you prefer 


shortcakes, 


add a little more liquid to the 
batter and bake in greased muf- 
fin rings. Shortcakes baked in 
this way are easier to split and 
very attractive to serve. 
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A rustic nook 
like this one 
fairly begs to be 
the scene of sum- 
mer meals, but 
“the shade of the 
old apple tree” 
serves the pur- 
pose admirably. 























eymplicity—the Keynote in Garden Meals 


ee) HEN lovely June turns even the 
/#| smallest and simplest garden into 
“| a dream of beauty, how can any- 
H| one, let alone a garden enthusiast, 
on 48) resist its whole-hearted invitation 
to spend every possible moment out-of-doors, 
even to eating there! 

The meal-in-the-open idea is compara- 
tively recent. The regular picnic of our 
youthful days was an occasional and doubt- 
ful pleasure, but who thought, in my child- 
hood, of eating outdoors as a regular and 
established habit? We used to read, with a 
thrill, of the English hunt lunch in the woods, 
and of the pleasant French and German out- 
door meals, but it took some time before we 
Americans adopted the custom with any en- 
thusiasm. Now, however, we have even 
bettered the instruction. 

The luncheon in the garden is a cross be- 
tween the porch meal and a regular picnic; 
less conventional than the former but usually 
more festive than the latter. For the garden 
lunch, one must economize on the use of 
dishes, and service is, of course, nil. Every- 
one helps transport the edibles on trays and 
it is considered a point of honor for anyone 
going houseward during or after the meal to 
“load up.” 

Select any shady orchard or garden spot 
and “furnish” it, if possible, with a rustic 
settee and table and several chairs which can 
live outdoors. A portable folding card table 
will be practical for actual use while the rus- 
tic one with its.more or less uneven top will 
serve admirably for a serving table, holding 
the water, bread, etc. 

One-dish courses are the most practical 
variety for the garden lunch and the menus 
should be planned with reference to the ages 
of the participants. Obviously some com- 
binations which may be suitable for grown- 
ups are not always adequate for the children 
but compromise menus may be planned 
which will be suitable and pleasing to all. 

The bread portion of the lunch should al- 
ways be buttered in the house. Sandwiches, 
either plain buttered or more elaborate, may 
be made right after breakfast, covered with 
a damp napkin and placed in the refrigera- 
tor until needed. 

There is nothing very difficult about serv- 
ing garden lunches if the ice box is prepared 
for them. Mayonnaise, peanut butter, jams, 
fixed lettuce, and tomatoes are reliable 
allies. Bits of left-over meat ground with a 
little celery and moistened with highly sea- 
soned tomato sauce or mayonnaise may be 
pressed into a tumbler for emergency use. 
The summer demand for outdoor food is so 
great, once you have popularized garden 
lunches in your family, that it never has a 
chance to spoil. 






By 


FLORENCE Tarr Eaton 


The following menu suggestions are our 
family favorites for simple hot-weather gar- 
den lunches for grown-ups: 


Lettuce Hearts Roquefort Cheese Dressing 
Brown Bread Sandwiches or 
Cold Buttered Corn Bread 
Individual Strawberry Shortcakes 
Iced Coffee 


Select big crisp lettuce hearts and pour 
plenty of the dressing over them the last 
minute. For the shortcakes, make the bis- 
cuits at breakfast-time and butter them 
while hot; add the crushed berries, poured 
inside and out, when needed. Use milk and 
as much cream as possible in the coffee. 


Hot Meat Sandwiches Cucumber Salad 
Iced Lemonade 
Berries Cookies 

Make large sandwiches of white bread in 
the morning; fill them with meat from the 
ever-ready tumbler of chopped bits. Then 
just before serving, halve them, and brown 
them richly in butter or margarine ina frying 
pan. The lemonade may bean ice-box staple; 
add some other fruit juice in addition to the 
lemon, if at hand, and, when serving, drop in 
a few halved berries and ice to keep it cool. 


Egg Sandwiches Vegetable Salad 
Ginger Ale 
Huckleberry Gingerbread Cottage Cheese 
Serve the sandwiches on individual plates 
accompanied by a mixed vegetable salad ina 
white lettuce leaf. To make the sandwiches, 
allow an egg to a person, chop coarsely, add 
minced pimiento or stuffed olives, minced 
parsley, and mayonnaise to moisten. Spread 
liberally between slices of buttered bread. 
The gingerbread may be made in the morn- 
ing. Both it and the cottage cheese are ex- 
cellent choices for summer meals because 
they utilize the sour milk which often accu- 
mulates at this season of the year. Chill the 
ginger ale in the ice box and serve with thinly 
sliced lemon and sprigs of fresh mint and 
sweeten slightly if wished. If you have a 
series of small trays each participant may 
carry his own lunch to the favorite nook. 


Ham Cornucopias 
Shredded New Cabbage Russian Dressing 
Buttered Rolls 
Junket Topped with Grated Chocolate 
Brownies Iced Tea 


Make the cornucopias of thinly sliced 
boiled ham and fill them with the cabbage 


salad. Flavor the iced tea with lemon and 
mint. Any kind of cookies may be substi- 
tuted for the brownies. 


Jellied Bouillon 
Cucumber Sweetbread Salad 
Fruit Punch Bread and Butter 
Berry Meringues 


This is a menu suitable for a company gar- 
den lunch, and how your guests will enjoy the 
informality of it! Be sure that everything is 
nicely chilled. For the salad, cucumbers and 
sweetbreads are diced in equal proportions 
and moistened with mayonnaise. First pare 
the cucumbers and remove the very large 
seeds. Cook the sweetbreads as usual and 
chill before dicing. Garnish the salad with 
strips of pimiento, Fill the meringues with 
fresh berries at the table. 

If childrenare toshare the gardenlunches— 
and how they love them!—a hot main dish 
with vegetables should be included in the 
menu. Scalloped dishes are excellent, for even 
in summer do not forget the formula abso- 
lutely essential to perfect service anywhere, 
“Cold things cold and hot things hot.” 
These meals will be liked by the whole family: 


Scalloped Fish Cold Breakfast Muffins 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Berry Gingerbread Cakes 
Chilled Cocoa 


To any left-over fish, add, in scalloping, 
diced cold potatoes, peas, and cream sauce. 
Add a cupful of floured blueberries to any 
good gingerbread recipe and drop ona greased 
baking sheet and bake at 400° F. Cocoa 
sirup may be kept on hand in the refrigerator. 


Asparagus Savoy 


Lemonade 
Fresh Apple Sauce 


Toast Squares 
Cookies 


To the lemonade add a few cut strawberries 
or a few currants rubbed through a strainer. 
For the asparagus savoy, add to a bunch of 
asparagus cut in inch pieces and cooked, two 
hard-cooked eggs coarsely diced, moisten 
liberally with white sauce and make very 
hot in a double boiler. Carry to the garden 
in the boiler and serve on toast squares. 


Macaroni Medley Corn Bread 
Asparagus Salad 


Little Shortcakes Lemonade or Milk 


To make the medley scallop cooked maca- 
roni with layers of minced roast or stewed 
chicken and cream or tomato sauce; cover 
with buttered crumbs and cover when carry- 
ing to the garden to keep very hot. The 
shortcakes are merely baking-powder bis- 
cuits split and filled with sweetened berries, 
sliced peaches or new apple sauce, in season— 
not so rich as the grown-up variety. 
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Plum Pudding 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 
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Ideal for 
Tasty Sandwiches 


tempting salads, or ff 
any one of a dozen 
appetizing dishes 
that can be prepared 
with chicken. For 
picnic and outing 
use, it has long 
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Back Stroke — 


because it has no corners or sharp 
edges to gather or wrinkle the cloth. 


The “UNIVERSAL” Wrinkle Proof Iron 
makes ironing day short and easy—it irons 
backward and sideways as easily as for- 
ward—because of round heel, original with 
the “UNIVERSAL.”. Tapered point, slips 
quickly and easily into the finest pleats and 
ruffles of your daintiest dresses. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Household Helps 
ALTHOUGH sold at popular prices, costing 


little or no more than ordinary lines, “UNI- 
VERSAL” Appliances offer the best values ob- 
tainable, whether that value is measured in quality 
of materials, attractiveness of design, in workman- 
ship, or in service rendered. Every Appliance is 
unconditionally guaranteed to satisfactorily per- 
form the task for which it is intended. 


There is a “UNIVERSAL” Household Help for 
every Home Need only a few of which are illus- 
trated in the border. Ask your neighbor or your 
dealer about their meritt—THEY KNOW and . 
will be proud to tell you. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps Sold by all Good Dealers 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Wrinkl | ai 
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Many are inclined to think of salad greens in terms of lettuce only, whereas the markets 
offer an abundance of variety from which to choose. Learn to know and use them ail. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 














weeg\O YOU KNOW that green salads are better than cos- 
~\;  metics for your complexion? 
#} Tuis 1s Wuy “a salad a day” is a good food habit 
for everyone, old or young. 


DO YOU KNOW that lettuce, which is the foundation of 


most salads, is rich in all three vitamins? 

Tuis 1s Wuy you should eat the lettuce, and not leave it on 
your plate. 

DO YOU KNOW that certain vegetables, such as cabbage, 
for instance, have more food value and are more easily di- 
gested when eaten raw? 

Tuis 1s Wuy salads are an agreeable means of eating what is 
good for us. 

DO YOU KNOW that salads offer many attractive ways of 
using left-over food? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they need not be considered expensive additions 
to our meals and consequently prohibitive. 


DO YOU KNOW that salad greens wilt as the moisture in the 


leaves evaporates? 

Tuis 1s Wuy when there is no ice salad greens can be kept 
crisp and fresh by wrapping them in damp paper or shut- 
ting them up in an air-tight can and setting them in a cool 
place. 

DO YOU KNOW that oil will not stick to a wet surface? 


Tuts 1s Wuy salad leaves should be quite dry before the dress- 
ing is added. 


DO YOU KNOW that vinegar and other acids draw the 
water out of tender salad leaves and cause them to lose 
their crispness? 


Tus 1s Wuy dressing should not be added to green salad until 
time to serve it. 


DO YOU KNOW that these acids also draw the water out of 
fish, vegetables and fruit? 


Tus 1s Wuy mayonnaise becomes thin and watery if the 
salad stands too long after mixing. 


DO YOU KNOW that mayonnaise owes its texture to the 
beating, which separates the oil into tiny drops and coats 
them with egg so that they cannot reunite? 


Tus 1s Wuy the oil must be beaten slowly into the egg. 
DO YOU KNOW that curdled mayonnaise is caused by in- 


complete emulsion, which means that the oil drops run to- 
gether because they are not all coated with egg? 


Tuis 1s Wuy curdled mayonnaise can be made smooth again 
if you beat it slowly into another egg. 


Food- Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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The 
Vitamines 
of Lemonade 


Serve delicious, cooling 
lemonade frequently all 
summer. 


As refreshment on warm 
days nothing else can 
equal lemonade. 


Abundant vitamines— 
fresh and potent in each 
drink—serve as safe- 
guards to good health. 








New Recipe Book 
free 


Our new recipe book, contain- 
ing scores of excellent recipes 
for luscious foods, also suggests 
many new flavors in attractive 
beverages—lemonades, “‘cups,” 
punches, etc. Ask us to send a 
copy to you, free. 
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A New Idea 


in making salad dressings 


ERHAPS these delicious dressings 

may be new to you—but they’re 
not new to millions who are using 
lemon juice in place of vinegar in all 
of their salad dressings to get a daintier 
tang and flavor. 

Famous chefs, almost without excep- 
tion, use lemon juice in place of 
vinegar. 

All hospitals and diet kitchens also 
use it, not only for its superior attrac- 
tion to the palate, but for Aealth rea- 
sons as well. 

For lemon juice, in addition to its 
rich content of vitamines, furnishes rare 
salts and acids—natural appetizers and 
direct digestive aids. 

So dressings made with lemons serve 
as no other dressings can—to improve 
the flavor, and the zest of the salad it- 
self, and increase the efficiency of the 
other foods in the same meal. 

Try it next time you make dressing 
—French, mayonnaise, or boiled. 

See how good these dressings taste. 

We print, in the column at the right, 
three recipes for the use of lemon juice 
in the right proportions. You may 


The Most Useful Fruit 





like a little more or less, varying the 
amount to suit your taste. 

But be sure to “#-y the lemon juice. 
More salads—more fruit salads,— 
are urged by dietitians everywhere to- 
day—for better digestion, better elim- 

ination, better teeth. 

Salad, now, should be a daily food. 

Ask for California lemons when you 
order. They are heavy with tart, acid 
juice, and practically seedless—always 
uniformly good. 

See offer of handy recipe-card file 
below. It includes the salad dressing 
recipes and others just as good. 





Sunkist Lemons 


weer ee ee 


| | Mail This 











Name_ 


oO 24 Sunkist Recipe 
Cards—10c 


French Dressing 


6 tablespoons salad oil 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 


1{ teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon pepper 


1% teaspoon paprika 


tiny bit cayenne 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


1 teaspoon mustard 


1 teaspoon salt 


1g teaspoon pepper 
lg teaspoon paprika 
a tiny bit of cayenne 


1 egg yolk 


4 tablespoons lemon juice 


114 cups salad oil 






















Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg 


yolk and mix well. Add the oil 
little at a time at first; 


a very 
an 


emulsion is made, add the oil and the 


lemon juice alternately. 


Boiled Dressing 


¥g cup Sunkist Lemon juice 
4 tablespoons flour 


1 teaspoon salt 


V4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons sugar 


2 eggs 


1% teaspoon mustard 
14% cups boiling water 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. 


Add 


water gradually, stirring constantly. 
Cook in double boiler until thick and 
smooth. Beat eggs slightly; pour 


cooked mixture slowly over them. 


well blended, return 


cook two minutes; add lemon juice; 
move from stove and beat well. 


Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beau- 
tifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. 
. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 
tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 
For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertis- 
ing on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index catds, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper amount (stamps or money 
order). Offer is good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 


oO Complete Box and File—75c 
(Including above 24 cards) 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Sec. 206, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Each dish pictured in 
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A Matter Concerning 
the Welfare of Every 


American Household 


MODERN DAIRYMEN spend 
thousands to protect you. Their milk 
and cream are scrupulously clean 
when they leave the dairy. So are 
the bottles. But your dairyman can- 
not control conditions on your back 
porch nor those in transit! 


WHAT USE is scientific precaution 
at the source, if householders pour 
clean milk from a 


you take it off—with a flip of the 
finger. You may replace the hood, 
but not the ring—so any previous 
removal or tampering would be 
instantly detected. Known as the 
Standard method of sealing, it is a 
method which is bound to become 
standard with everybody. 


DRINK PURE MILK and be sure 
it is pure. Doubtful 





bottle whose mouth 
has become soiled? 
Whatofthedustand | . 
dirt and germs that | 
settle on unprotected 
bottle tops? They 
mingle with the milk. 


DON’T IGNORE 
this seeming trifle. It 
may easily exact a 
heavy penalty. But 
the danger is as easily 
avoided. All your 
milk and cream may 








milk is a menace. 
Good milk is as good 
for adults as for ba- 
bies and children. If 
people all knew this 
way of insuring 
purity, perhaps they 
would drink more 
milk. We would be a 
stronger and health- 
ier nation if they did! 
Health authorities 
are all agreed on that. 


THE U. S. GOV’T 








be protected abso- 
lutely from contam- 
inating contacts. 
From human hands. 
From exposure to 
dirt. From any near- 
by refuse. From all 
the things that should not touch milk. 


A SIMPLE INVENTION now 
hoods and seals the entire top of the 
bottle. You may have noticed its 
almost universal use in the case of 
extra grades of milk and cream—on 
certified milk—on milk for babies. 
But should any milk for human con- 
sumption be less carefully purveyed, 
less carefully poured? Nine hundred 
dairymen think not. Many dairies 
hood and seal every bottle, thus giv- 
ing their customers full protection. 
This prudence will soon be general 
practice—if not a law! 


LOOK at the picture. A milk bottle 
with entire top protected from harm. 
This seal goes on at the dairy. A 
sterile seal that stays sealed until 


(1) 
Mail This 


Seal Corporation 


Dairymen 
Standard Cap and 
Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 


We would like to have samples of the hood 
and seal with complete information about 
its use in dairies. 


The hood and seal that protects 
the entire top of the bottle is the 
modern and 100% safe method of 
keeping milk and bottle clean. 
Protection in this practical form 
was invented and developed by Mr. 
O. N. Tevander, head of theorgan- 
ization you are urged to write., 


is awake to this 
safety measure! In 
theCanal Zone where 
germs are rife, this 
method of sealing is 
a government order. 
And the British gov- 
ernment similarly guards its men in 
India. So this precaution is neither 
fad nor frill! 


YOUR CLUB, and any hotel where 
the service is fastidious, invariably 
brings the milk you order with this 
seal that you may remove it at the 
table. Can we afford to be less par- 
ticular at home? Do we dare to be 
less careful where there are children 


,to be considered ? 


VOTE for this protection for your 
own household. The coupon for 
milk consumers is easily signed and 
mailed—and it will bring you a most 
interesting and valuable book about 
Milk and its uses. Dairymen will 
want the special information their 
coupon will bring them. 


(12) 
Mail This 


Seal Corporation 


Housewives 
Standard Cap and 


Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 


I am interested in having my milk hood and 
seal protected and want your illustrated 
book about milk free. 









The cookbook pages 
IT like best 

Are those that “‘Pass 

the sandwich” test! 


sandwich Spreads for All Occasions 


HE success 
of one’safter- 
noon tea or 


porch luncheon or 
garden picnic is 
often due largely to 
the delectables 
which are served. 
That is why there 
is no subject which 
is more vital, espe- 
cially in the sum- 
mertime, than that 
of sandwiches. To 
make appetizing 
sandwiches is a real 
art and one well worth acquiring. The way a 
sandwich is made and the filling which is 
used in putting it together should be adapted 
to the occasion for which it is intended. The 
whole-meal sandwich should be substantial, 
so for this, fairly fresh bread, cut a quarter of 
an inch thick, should be used and the filling 
should be hearty and generously applied. 
For afternoon-tea service, sandwiches must be 
dainty and attractive, so use rather stale 
bread which can be cut very thin. Spread 
them with equal daintiness, remove the 
crusts and cut in fancy shapes. 

Always spread the bread for any variety of 
sandwiches with a coating of butter first, 
for this will keep the filling, especially if it 
has a tendency to be moist, from seeping 
into the bread and making it soggy. Never 
melt the butter for this purpose, but manip- 
ulate it with a wooden spoon until it is soft 
and creamy. 

Most sandwiches may be made ahead of 
the time required and kept in the refriger- 
ator until needed. Wrap substantial sand- 
wiches separately in wax paper. Pile the 
dainty variety on a plate and wrap the whole 
ina damp napkin. When serving sandwiches 
on a tray or platter, garnish them here and 
there with fresh sprigs of parsley or water- 
cress, or with nasturtium blossoms or violets. 
Such touches will make them very attractive 
and appetizing. 





SPANISH SANDWICHES. Chop together the 
contents of one small can of Spanish pimien- 
tos, two hard-cooked eggs, one-quarter pound 
of any mild cheese, and one and a quarter cup- 
fuls of pecan or English walnut meats. Make 
a binding sauce by creaming one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and adding one egg, well beaten, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt, and a 
speck of paprika. Cook over hot water until 
thick, then set away to cool. When thor- 
oughly chilled add this sauce to the first mix- 
ture to moisten and use as a filling for either 
white or whole-wheat bread. A crisp lettuce 
leaf in each sandwich will add a succulent 
touch. 


TOASTED CHEESE AND GREEN PEPPER 
SANDWICHES. Remove the seeds, the white 
pith and the stems from three large green 
peppers. Put them through the food chopper 
together with half a pound of common mild 
cheese. Season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and mix thoroughly. The juice from the pep- 
pers should moisten the cheese sufficiently to 
make it spread well. Cut slices of bread 
rather thicker than is usual for sandwiches. 
Spread one slice witha layer of the paste, cover 





By G.S. BowMAn 


with another slice, press firmly together, and 
toast. Serve hot. These quantities will yield 
two cupfuls of the filling mixture. 


MEATLESS SANDWICHES. Spread slices of 
brown bread with a mixture of butter and 
cream cheese blended together in desired 
proportions. Then spread an equal number 
of slices of white bread with softened butter. 
Spread the white slices also with chopped 
cucumber, well drained and mixed with a 
piquant French dressing. Put a brown anda 
white slice together to form a sandwich. 


CELERY SANDWICHES. Mix together one 
cupful of shredded crisp celery; two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped nuts, and two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped green olives. Moisten 
with stiff mayonnaise and spread between 
slices of buttered Graham bread. 


HAM AND EGG SANDWICHES. Beat two 
eggs slightly, add half a cupful of chopped 
cooked ham, one teaspoonful of grated onion 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Drop 
by spoonfuls into a hot frying pan in which a 
tablespoonful of butter has been melted. 
Spread to make flat cakes, brown on both 
sides, and place each cake between slices of 
fresh bread, or toast and serve hot. 


Nut SANDWICHES. Put English walnut 
meats through the food chopper; moisten 
well with stiff mayonnaise and with shredded 
hearts of lettuce, endive or romaine. The 
following proportions make a good filling: 
To each half cupful of the ground nuts allow 
one lettuce heart shredded and one-quarter 
cupful of the mayonnaise. Butter thin slices 
of white bread and spread them with the 
filling. Cut each sandwich in halves or tri 
angular shape and serve at once before the 
salad material begins to 
wilt. 


LAYER SANDWICHES. 
These sandwiches may 
be made with any kind 
of filling but must con- 
sist of five slices of thinly 
cut bread—three white 
slices and two whole- 
wheat or Graham—ar- 

ranged so that there 

is a white slice top and 
bottom. Butter each 

slice generously. A 

good filling for these 
sandwiches consists of one 
three-ounce cream cheese, 
softened by creaming and 
mixed with four large stufied 
olives chopped, one-quarter cupful of minced 
ham or other meat, and two tablespoonfuls 
of mayonnaise. Spread four of the slices with 
this filling and place them together in alter- 
nate order assuggested above. Press together 
firmly, trim off crusts and cut in lengthwise 
slices about one-quarter inch thick. Make as 
many of these blocks as required. 


SARDINE SANDWICHES. Mince fourteen 
small sardines after removing the bones and 
skin, and mix with one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, two hard-cooked eggs chopped 
fine, one tablespoonful of lemon juice and a 
speck of paprika. Use this filling between 
slices of buttered white bread. 
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saving Minutes With Ice-Box (ookies 


By Erste Fy—Etstap RADDER 











ONE of 
us had 
forgot- 


ten the good old- 
fashioned rolled 
cookies with 
which the cooky 
jar was always 
filled in our 
childhood days, 
and I often 
threatened to 
take ‘‘a day 
off’ and accom- 
plish that task 
of rolling and 
cutting which 
seemed to take 
on larger pro- 
portions every 
time I thought 














half a pound of 
finely shredded 
ii blanched al- 
monds, and 
about five cup- 
fuls of all- 
purpose flour 
sifted with two 
teaspoonfuls 
| of soda, one- 
i quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt 
and one table- 
spoonful of cin- 
namon. Make 
into several rolls, 
two inches thick, 
chill and slice. 





VANILLA NuT 
Cookies. Mix 














about it. 

But the day 
never came— 
that is, not un- 
til I learned to 
make ice-box 
cookies. But the time it requires to make 
this variety can scarcely be compared with 
the old-time baking day. I simply stir up 
the cookies at night along with getting sup- 
per, make them into a roll and slip them into 
the refrigerator. In the morning I cut slices 
from the roll and bake them, sandwiching in 
the work with that of clearing up from break- 
fast and making certain preparations for the 
rest of the day’s meals. Such a quick, easy, 
task and such melt-in-your-mouth results! 

These cookies will keep several days and 
may be baked a few at a time when doing 
other baking. I like to bake them all at one 
time, however, and then find a good hiding 
place so they will not disappear too fast. 
When adding fruits and nuts to these cookies 
be sure that they are chopped very fine so 
that they will not interfere with the cutting. 
In cutting use a sharp knife and a sawing 
motion. The cookies will not be perfectly 
round—a bit flat on the bottom, perhaps, but 
what matters? In any case, make the rolls 
the size of a rolling pin or smaller if tiny 
cookies are desired. 


ButrEerscotcH Cooxtrs. Place one cup- 
ful of any good shortening where it will 
soften but not melt. Add four cupfuls of 
brown sugar, four eggs well beaten, about 
seven cupfuls of all-purpose flour sifted with 
one tablespoonful each of soda and cream of 
tartar and one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
tablespoonful of vanilla. Mix together thor- 
oughly, using the hands if necessary. When 
well mixed make into rolls of desired size, 
place on a flat tray or board and let stand in 
the refrigerator overnight. In the morning 
cut off thin slices and bake on a greased pan 
in a quick oven—375° F.—until delicately 
tinted and crisp, about six minutes. 


PEANUT OR ALMOND CookteEs. Stir to- 
gether one cupful of softened margarin and 
one cupful each of brown and white sugar. 
Add three well-beaten eggs, one pound of 
shelled roasted peanuts finely chopped or 


The sweet to accompany acup of tea ora glass of lemonade 
on a hot afternoon need never be lacking when a roll of 
cookies from the ice box may be baked in the cool of the day. 


well with one 
scant cupful of 
softened butter, 
two cupfuls of 
granulated 
sugar and one of 
brown. Add two large eggs, beaten, and one 
tablespoonful of vanilla. Stir in one cupful 
of finely chopped walnuts, almonds, or hick- 
ory nuts. Sift together four cupfuls of all- 
purpose flour, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful each of soda and cream 
of tartar. Proceed as with the other cookies. 


Fruit Cookies. First, mix together the 
dry ingredients: five quarts of all-purpose 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two quarts of 
brown sugar, one tablespoonful each of cloves 
and cinnamon, the grated rind of two lemons, 
half a pound of sliced candied orange peel, 
one-quarter pound of finely sliced candied 
citron and two pounds of chopped blanched 
almonds. Mix the following liquid ingredi- 
ents: one pound each of butter and some 
other shortening melted, one cupful of cream, 
five teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in half a 
cupful of hot water and four beaten eggs. 
Combine the two mixtures and proceed as 
before. This makes a large quantity, but the 
cookies will keep a year if wel! hidden. 


SuGAR Cookies. Cream together half a 
cupful of margarin and one cupful of sugar. 
Beat one egg until light and add to it one- 
quarter cupful of milk. Add this to the 
sugar mixture with half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Sift together two cupfuls of all- 
purpose flour, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Combine, adding more flour in order to 
handle, if needed. Chill before slicing as 
usual. Before baking sprinkle the cookies 
with sugar, cinnamon and chopped nuts. 


CHOCOLATE Cookies. Cream half a cup- 
ful of shortening, add one and a half cupfuls 
of sugar, one egg well beaten, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and two squares (ounces) 
of chocolate melted. Beat well and add al- 
ternately one-quarter cupful of milk and two 
and a half cupfuls of all-purpose flour sifted 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Make into rolls. Chill and bake. 








10 Buys the 


New Size Can of 


Pure 


Deviled Ham 


ENDER whole hams, cooked 
1. casserole, chopped fine 
and delicately seasoned with 
mild spices. That is Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. No finer 
or purer food product can 
possibly be made. 


Underwood Pure Deviled Ham 
is delicious for sandwiches, 
salads, stuffed eggs and many 
other courses. The new handy 
picnic can is 10 cents every- 
where. Larger sizes as usual. 
Insist on the can withthe famous 
Red Devil and serve the “great- 
est sandwich in the world”. 


Send roc for new size can, Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


55 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 
In business over 100 years 
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— GBut they are no expensive - 
these charming woven rugs 


Because you have thought Kimlark designs 
unusually charming, and the Kimlark weave 
unusually smooth and soft and firm, you have 
fancied that Kimlark Woven Rugs are quite 
expensive. Instead, they are remarkably low 
in price. 

You can have them in every room—and 
not be at all extravagant. That gay, informal 
design that you pictured in the sunroom— 
the handsome, soft-toned rug that you thought 
so nice for the living roon—the fascinating 
little pattern you wanted for your bedroom 


—all are within your reach. You can even 
afford these delightful fiber rugs for the porch 
or the summer cottage. 


Will they wear? Amazingly well! If you 
doubt, try them in the hall, where all the 
mud and grit of outdoors only prove their 
iron-like resistance. And, of course, being 
finished on both sides, they give double the 


usual service. 


Yet for all their sturdy wearing qualities, 
they are unusually pliable. Their unique, 
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$3 to $23 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, in all 
the standard sizes, are priced 
from $3 to $23 ~ 


soft-twisted strands achieved by a special, 
patented process, and their special weave, 
make them thick, soft and noiseless underfoot; 
keep them flat on the floor, without curling or 
slipping; prevent their breaking when twisted 
or crushed or folded. 

Where can you buy them? In any of the 
better stores. Write for our booklet and the 
nearest dealer’s name. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 


Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


KIMLARK" RUGS 





Look for this trademark—the Kim-Lark—on the 
reverse side of every genuine Kimlark Woven Rug 
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(Continued from Page 126) 


overs is the summer side; the other, a heavy 

pure silk fabric in putty color exactly to 
match the background color of the cretonne, 
is the winter side. In making them, care is 
used to have no wrong side to the work. This 
plan saves the cost of making two sets; it 
saves the necessity for storing the hangings 
not in use; and it saves cost of materials, a 
not unpleasant trinity of virtues to conjure 
with. 

Remember in making beds in summer to 
take especial care in drawing the lower sheet 
as taut as possible so it will give the most 
comfort on a hot night. Change pillowcases 
often, for a freshly ironed, smooth case offers 
a real sleep lure. 

I have found that the lightweight cotton 
blankets are sufficient for all save the occa- 
sional cool night of midsummer. To take 
care of this emergency I prefer to reserve 
the wool-filled comforters rather than the 
wool blankets, for they are light and cool in 
appearance as they are folded on the beds, 
and yet they are warm when warmth is 
needed. 

Meals offer as much of a hot-weather prob- 
lem as any phase of housekeeping. Grown- 
ups can play all sorts of tricks with meals 
and mealtimes in summer, even to going 
without occasionally, without any harm. 
But not so the children. It is not safe to 
tamper with the plain meat, potato and 
green vegetables of the children’s dinner. 


Sharp Tools Save Deedless Irritation 


HE summer breakfast, however, is dif- 

ferent. We can eliminate hot breads 
baked in the oven, and now is the time of 
times to use the small table electric appliances 
to produce a hot breakfast which looks like a 
cool one. 

Certain small tools and some devices I find 
especially friendly in hot weather. In the 
front rank I place some sort of fireless cooker, 
particularly priceless for cooking the chil- 
dren’s cereal. My 
set of can-opening 
tools greatly facili- 
tates the opening 
of cans when one is 
is hot and hurried. 
It consists of a com- 
fortable, plain can 
opener, with a real 
steel blade, sharp 
and strong enough 
to be useful in a 
woman’s hands; a 
machine type fas- 
tened to the shelf 
that opens cans 
neatly and quickly; 
duplicate sets of 
bottle and cap re- 
movers; and a 
sharp stiletto, from 
a sewing kit, to 
pierce the rubber of 
the vacuum sealed 
jars. One set of 
cap removers 
hangs at the refrig- 
erator, the other is 
in the kitchen cab- 
inet. 

Cold meatsarein 
order for the sum- 
mer table so I take 
particular pains to 
have the slices neat 
and thin by keep- 
ing at hand two 
meat slicers of the 
best quality of 
steel, kept sharp- 


use. If you cannot 
use a steel for 
sharpening, by all 
means provide yourself with one of the new 
hese devices that are very easily man- 
aged. 

Refrigerators are a timely subject for their 
use is essential in warm weather. The first and 
most important rule in the use of a refrigerator 
is to keep the ice compartment as nearly full 
of ice as possible. If you are dissatisfied with 


. performance of your refrigerator, try my 





Note that the hangings cover the frame only and 
that they are turned to the cretonne or summer 
ened and ready for side. The glass curtains are taken down during 


the hottest months of summer. 


method of icing before blaming the box itself: 
The first day I stock with a single piece of ice, 
but as large as the compartment will carry. 
Do not use the box for twenty-four hours. 
Almost all of this ice will be used up promptly 
in completely chilling the walls and interior 
of the refrigerator. Therefore efficiency de- 
pends upon the prompt renewal of the sup- 
ply. Try never to lose this first factor for 
every repetition of this process is costly in ice 
and money. Ice once a day in summer, if 
possible, and keep the box filled, for only if it 
is full and kept filled can you count on the 
average temperature throughout the box of 
approximately 50° F., the necessary tempera- 
ture for preventing spoilage. 


Refrigerator (are Affects the Ice Bill 


HE care, cleaning and use of the refriger- 

ator are bound to have a powerful influ- 
ence on ice consumption. The modern box 
with its white easily cleaned lining does not 
require the drastic treatment of scalding and 
sunning which the metal-lined boxes of former 
days needed. Instead, wipe up at once any 
spillage; use as little water as possible and 
wipe dry, leaving no condensed moisture to 
raise the temperature inside the food com- 
partments. Work quickly and shut the doors 
as soon as may be. Keep out the heat and 
keep in the cold. 

The drain needs more care. If natural ice 
is used, scrub the drain once a week with a 
strong soda solution, friction soap, and a 
drain brush. If there is any trace of decaying 
alge released from the melting ice, use a 
scalding hot-water rinse down the drain. A 
manufactured-ice supply is much cleaner so 
that a cold soda-solution scrub may be all 
that the drain will need, especially if you 
allow no food in the ice compartment. 

Ice wrapping is not a thrifty practice; in 
fact, in the modern refrigerator it may even 
be dangerous to health. There are situations 
such as in camps where wrapping must be 
resorted to, but 
even then the food 
itself should be 
placed next to the 
ice,and food andice 
wrapped together. 
Remember, it is the 
melting of the ice 
that accomplishes 
the work of chilling, 
and if you prevent 
the meltage you 
also prevent any 
possible drop in 
temperature inside 
the box. 

The number of 
times the refriger- 
ator doors are 
opened during the 
day isa fairly direct 
index to the ice bill, 
especially in sum- 
mer. Don’t open 
the refrigerator 
door and plan the 
use of left-overs 
with the door open 
to refresh your 
memory. You 
may save left-overs 
but you will surely 
waste ice. 

See that the door 
closures are in good 
condition. That 
brings us to the 
most important 
subject of upkeep. 
If a refrigerator is 
to give good serv- 
ice, a periodic over- 
hauling is its due. 
Under certain try- 
ing conditions of climate, even a new box will 
sweat and turn white where the moisture 
drips down its face. If this condition is neg- 
lected, the box will warp so that the doors will 
not close tightly, thus seriously affecting the 
efficiency of the box. Preventive measures 
call for a routine wiping off of the moisture 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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SheOwned 3 Others Before 
Sunbeam, Then Gave 3 
Sunbeams to Friends 
I had three different irons in a very 
short time, but now I have a Sun- 
beam, and I don’t think I will ever 
have to buy another iron. Already I 
have given Sunbeam Irons to three 

friends and they are delighted. 

I think there is nothing nicer for 
a gift—not only because the Sun- 
beam is sucha fine iron itself, but be- 
cause of the attractive fireproof case 
in which a woman can put away her 
iron without waiting for it to cool. 


Mrs. FRED W. BALL 
1115 N. Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PR leer Even Heat 


Abolishes Arm-Aching Pressure 


Heats quickly and stays hot because its 
heating unit extends all over 


And Hours of Over-Heating Will Not Harm It 


OW electrical engineering does 


through the Sunbeam Iron much of 


the work that woman hitherto has had to 
do with her ironing arm. 


This creation relieves her of arm-aching 
pressure because it heats up quickly and 
holds its heat, even while she irons large 
damp linens and starched pieces. For the 
Sunbeam’s All-Over unit covers practi- 
cally the whole ironing surface; thus heat- 
ing every where—not merely in certain spots. 


Avoids Scorching This Way 


Our electrical engineers have regulated 


the heating capacity to prevent the rush of 


violent heat that scorches clothes. And 
they’ve also protected the heating unit so 
that hours of overheating will not harm it. 


Should an old-time electric iron over- 
heat, it won’t heat up as before. According 
to the records of one large Public Service 

. Company 70% of the iron repairs are in 
the heating units. 

























All-Over heating unit ex- 
posed to show you how it 
extends over practically the 
whole sole-plate and pro- 
vides more heating area— 
hence quick and even heat. 


Xunbea 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE MORE YEARS OF 
GOOD SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER IRON MADE 


IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $1 EXTRA 


It costs us double to produce the Sun- 
beam’s All-Over Heating Unit. For no 
machine can make it. It must be built by 
hand. But isn’t that better than taking all 
day for a half-day’s ironing? Or having to 
have new units installed at $2.00 or $2. 50? 


Tapered to Iron into Corners 
Not only easy ironing but beautifully 
ironed pieces! For this Sunbeam is grace- 
fully tapered to nose into gathers and be- 
tween embroidery. 


Sold on Approval—Guaranteed 

No iron but the Sunbeam has these en- 
gineering advancements. If your dealer’s 
Sunbeams are all sold, leave your order, 
or write us. Let nothing prevent you. For 
you can’t expect Sunbeam results in any 
other iron. Money back within 30 days if 
you’ re willing to part with this iron. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Delft-Blue 
Art-Steel 
/ Fire-safe Case, $1 


Approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the National Board of 

Fire Underwriters 
To help introduce the Sun- 
beam Iron, this beautiful, 
practical case at less than cost. 
A $2.50 value for $1, but 
only when bought in combi- 
nation with the Sunbeam. 
Enables you to put away iron 
hot—no waiting while it 
cools, Keeps iron, cord and 
stand clean and safe. And al- 
ways ready, always together 
when you want them. 
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In the mirror lies her future~and her fortune 


Te wise little proverb— 
“Your Face is Your Fortune,” 
inspired Tre-Jur. 


For Tre-Jur Toiletries are the surest aids to 
beauty that the world has ever known—the 
finest in cosmetics, the loveliest in scents. 


The Tre-Jur Triple Compact brings you 
powder, lipstick and rouge in a delightful 
little case—cleverly arranged to serve you 
swiftly and well. 


Have you heard—? 
Did you know—? that Tre- 
Jur Face Powder is now ob- 
tainable by the box. 


Tre-Jur design and packages 


The Tre-Jur Thinest is amazingly shallow 
and gently convex—a graceful case of ex- 
quisite beauty, with mirror generously large. 


For Every Need there’s a Tre-Jur Compact 
—at a welcome price. And each enjoys the 
exquisite fragrance of JOLI-MEMOIRE . 
a perfume as tempting as beauty itself. 


. . 


At your favorite toilet goods counter you’ll 
find Tre-Jur—or by mail, direct from us. 





The House of Tre-Jur, 19 W. 18th St., N. Y. 





A loose powder 


of exquisite texture, delicate- 
ly scented, in a wondrously 
lovely box —50c and $1.00. 


protected in this and foreign countries 


June, 1925 


THE “TRIPLE” 
$1.25 


_ Small Twin $1.00 
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once or twice a day, taking care that the door 
thresholds are kept dry, for it is there that 
the dangerous seepage will start. In addi- 
tion, give the exterior of the refrigerator a 
seasonal coat of waterproof varnish, in the 
spring or early summer and in the fall as well. 
For refrigerators left from year to year at the 
seashore this is an invaluable precaution. If 
the trouble has already caused warping, a 
box can be brought back to usefulness by 
rehanging the doors, or by the purchase of 
new ones through 
your dealer. If nec- 
essary, weather- 
strip the doors 
anew, and renew 
the hardware. A 
well-made refriger- 
ator is worth re- 
pairs. 

But perhaps you 
are considering the 
purchase of a new 
refrigerator. First 
of all, because it is 
so essential to keep 
the refrigerator 
iced to capacity, it 
becomes all the 
more essential to 
select a size of box 
that is best adapted 
to your needs, one 
that you can keep 
iced without the 
waste incidental to 
unused food com- 
partment space. 
The side icer is pop- 
ular, but for the 
smaller sizes the 
overhead icer has given me better icing effi- 
ciency in routine household use. Aside from 
the icing consideration, the side icer is more 
convenient and offers better storage accom 
modation. For the housekeeper who must de- 
pend on an uncertain ice supply, the only 
type of box to consider is the old-fashioned 
chest type in which the ice is placed on the 
floor of the chest and shelves at either side 
are intended for food. Under these condi- 
tions, the food, in the same compartment as 
the ice, gets the benefit down to the last 
morsel. 

The next thing to look for in a refrigerator, 
is hardware of a strong simple design that 
will make a tightly sealed door possible even 
after long use. When selecting a refrigerator, 
always try to slip a visiting card under the 
door joinings with the doors closed. A well- 
made box will not permit of the thinnest 
paper penetrating the closure. The best of 
insulation is useless if the doors are loosely set. 

In localities where the humidity is high and 
the atmospheric conditions changeable, I 
think the metal refrigerator is the wisest 
choice, although, with the care which I have 
outlined, wood boxes can be kept in excellent 
condition under the most trying of seashore 
conditions. 

It scarcely seems necessary to mention 
about the proper place to keep a refrigerator, 
for its first cost is so high that it naturally 
induces precautions. Nevertheless one does 
see expensive refrigerators housed on outer 
porches, and their owners are too often ag- 
grieved at their short life. Even if exposed 
only to weather changes, with no actual con- 
tact with rain or snow, an expensive box can 
be ruined. Seams open and wood warps, with 
all the loss that this entails. If the refriger- 
ator must be kept on the porch, build a 
weather-proof closet around it. 





Refrigeration by Electricity 


F IT is necessary to leave a refrigerator in 

storage for some time, clean the box thor- 
oughly and leave it to dry out in the air as 
long as. possible. Remove the drainpipes 
and discard; purchase new ones when using 
the refrigerator again. Varnish the outside 
of the box and when ready to store, place on 
every shelf open containers of refrigerator 
deodorant. 

Since the smaller sizes of electric refriger- 
ators are now becoming available, more 
housekeepers are considering their purchase. 
The first cost is a known factor, hence the 


= 





It is necessary to cover only the overstuffed por- 
tions of the chairs, leaving all the woodwork 
exposed. The short skirts save laundering. 


cost of operation is the one of most interest. 
I cannot speak from experience with the 
smaller sizes, but this past winter has given 
me the opportunity to confirm the impres- 
sion that our 260-pound-capacity electric 
refrigerator was less expensive to operate 
than the same size iced box. It is not easy to 
measure the exact cost in current because the 
one meter measures all house current, but as 
nearly as I can calculate, electricity cost per 
month ranged from six to eight dollars, de- 
pending on the sea- 
son, at a twelve 
cents per kilowatt 
hour rate. And for 
the first month of 
my last winter’s use 
of a 260-pound- 
capacity iced refrig- 
erator, the bill for 
ice was $11.90. 

In the four years 
we have used the 
electric box there 
have been no fail- 
ures, no emergency 
repairs. In the 
early days, oiling 
was once neglected, 
but the trouble was 
discovered before 
any damage re- 
sulted, when the 
laboring motor 
called attention to 
its need. I just 
mention this to 
show that the oil- 
ing is important. 

There are two 
suggestions for the 
use of an electric refrigerator. If the brine 
tank shows a tendency to collect a thick de- 
posit of ice, see that it is removed, for it acts 
as a blanket to stop circulation of cold air 
throughout the box, and the motor keeps 
laboring on, because it is operated by a ther- 
mostat, and the temperatures inside the box 
will be high. In high dry climates this trou- 
ble will never be noticed, but it is always 
present on days of high humidity. A dash of 
hot water will loosen the sheets of ice so they 
can be easily removed. I think it is a better 
plan, however, to turn off the control switch 
at night and turn it on the next morning. 
In this way the sheets of ice melt and help to 
chill the box during the night. 


Dessert Possibilities the Electric Way 


ND this suggests a drain connection which 
you will find an advantage with an 
electric refrigerator as with any other variety. 
The identical care in the use and cleaning 
of an electrically cooled ice box that I have 
already outlined, will save you ice in terms of 
electricity. Indeed the opening of doors is 
the costliest of summer errors. 

Many users seem to be interested and all 
manufacturers do not seem definite in their 
statements with regard to freezing desserts in 
an electric refrigerator. Therefore I want to 
detail my experience. I have not been able 
to make successfully the frozen mousses, 
creams and sherbets. And the cost of mak- 
ing the consistency that did prove any way 
feasible was excessive in terms of electricity. 
At the same time the electric refrigerator in- 
troduces a new dessert group that to a large 
extent takes the place of the actually frozen 
dishes. The gelatin molds and the chilled 
sweets, the so-called ice-box desserts, are so 
very much colder that they almost give the 
impression of an ice. They are distinctly 
different. 

Chilled watermelon, too, is a revelation. 
When the season comes try my method of 
chilling in your electric refrigerator. Open 
the melon and cut as much of the heart as you 
need in shapely serving pieces. Lay them 
carefully in a bowl and chill in the coldest 
compartment, just beneath the brine tank 
section, for a day and a night. It is icy cold, 
quite different and more delicious than any 
I have ever served. 

To be sure housekeeping is an all-the-year- 
round business, but each season brings its own 
peak of interest that helps to relieve the 
monotony of house routine. 
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An easy way to make 
better Jam and Jel 





Certo 
AE. 


Fruit pecr™ 





VEN the most inexperienced housewife can { 
I 


now easily make better looking and better tast- 
° . . ° 66 
ing jams and jellies than grandmother used to 


$9 


make 


even a child can do it. 


Success in jam and jelly making used to depend 
entirely upon the presence in the fruits of a sub- 


stance called pectin. 


or none; others contained a lot while green, which 
gradually disappeared as the fruits reached deli- 


cious full-flavored ripeness. 


. The new way takes only one minute’s boil- 
ing, never fails to set, costs less and is so simple 


Some fruits contained little 


That is why under-ripe 


How to Make 
Strawberry Jam 


Crush about 2 quarts of 
berries in single layers 
so that each berry is actu- 
ally crushed or broken up 
to a pulp. Best results are 
obtained by running ber- 
ries through a food chopper. 
This allows fruit to quickly 
absorb the sugar during the 
short boil, and prevents 
fruit rising to the top or 
floating. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 lbs.) crushed berries 
into a large kettle, add 7 
level cups (3 lbs.) sugar and 
mix well. Use hottest fire 


fruit had to be used—why there used to be so many and stir constantly before 


failures and no two batches were ever the same. 


Now you can be sure of perfect jams and jellies 


every time. 


of fruit, so it can be used with any fruit or fruit 
juice to make the best jam or jelly you ever tasted 
—quickly, easily and economically. This product, 
called Cerro (Surejell), is simply concentrated 
liquid pectin, made entirely from fruit. 


no preservative or gelatine. 


Better Color and 


Flavor 
Instead of being dark- 
ened by long boiling, the 
rich, natural color is pre- 
served; and, besides, prac- 
tically none of the delicious 


boiled away. That’s why 
Crerro-made jams and jel- 
lies look better, taste bet- 
ter and are better. 


Cerro is sold by all grocers. 


and some berries today. 


Start this fascinating method of making 
Children love 


Fill 


delicious jams and jellies. 
them. 


here. 


Order Certo today. 


Free Trial Bottle 


Let us send you a free trial 
bottle of Cerro—enough to 
make 10 large glasses of straw- 
berry jam. To help pay postage 
and packing cost, send 10c¢ in 
stamps or money. Use coupon 
—now, before you forget it. 


A way has been found to separate, 
refine and concentrate this jelly-making property 


Makes One-Half 
More 


Jam or jelly from the 
same amount of fruit than 
by the old method because 
practically no juice is 
boiled away. For this rea- 
fruit flavor and aroma is son more sugar 
with Cerro—simply to 
make jelly with the juice 
that was boiled away by 
the old method. 


Attached to each 
bottle is a book containing about 100 jam, jelly and 
marmalade recipes. Get a bottle or two 
Ripe fruit has 
the best flavor and Cerro makes it jell. 


You cannot have too much. 
your shelves now while fresh fruits are 











and while boiling. Bring to 
a full rolling boil and boil 
hard from 1 to 2 minutes, 
remove from fire and stir in 
1% bottle (scant % cup) 
CERTO. Skim and stir re- 
peatedly for just 5 minutes 
after taking from fire to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly 
and seal hot. 

Use same recipe for Black- 
berry, Raspberry or Logan- 
berry Jam. 





It contains l 


Bring fruit 
and sugar 
to a boil. 


is used 


Boil one 


add Certo. 


Skim, pour 
3 and wax 
while hot. 
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Mail This Coupon Today! 


DovuGtas-PECTIN CORPORATION 
902-E Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid a free trial half- 
size bottle of Certo with recipe book. I en- 
close 10c in stamps (or coin). 


My name 





My address. 
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Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z”’ WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


SIZE—“E-Z’’ Waist Union Suits are 
made to fit children—not a price. Use 
a tape measure and compare with other 
makes. 

SEAT CONSTRUCTION—Com- 
pare with other union suits the liberal 
roomy seat which children require. 
Reinforced with bias binding. 
FABRIC—Finest quality of checked 
Nainsook. Easily laundered. Cool,com- 
fortable and strong. 
FINISH—Carefully sewn, hand pressed. 
Triple stitched at waist to doubly secure 
all garment-supporting taped buttons. 
BUTTONS—AII of real bone. Gar- 
ment-supporting buttons all taped on 
and doubly secured. Won’t break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during play. 
BUTTONHOLES=—Special “E-Z” 
reinforced. Will not tear, break or un- 
ravel. 

GARTER HOLDER—No metal tube 
to rust or smash in the wringer. A‘‘tube 
of tape’”’ keeps the garter pin straight 
and always in perfect position. 
PACKING—An attractive individual 
glassine envelope for each suit. Insures 
sanitary, spotless cleanliness. 


STRAPS—Scientifically 
placed garment-supporting 
straps place the weight and 
strain of clothes on child’s 
shoulders where it belongs. 























First in the Hearts of 


American Mothers 


OR 34 years “E-Z”’ Waist 

Union Suits have given the 
utmost in health, comfort and 
wear to children and economy 
and convenience to millions of 
mothers. 


“E-Z's” of cool, comfortable Nainsook, 
are correctly fashioned and full-cut 
undergarments. They support the 
child’s outer garments properly and 
overcome all possibilities of “binding 
or chafing,” which means more com- 
fortable and healthier children during 
the torrid days to come. 


And how they do wear! 


The material itself is especially made 
to combine pleasant softness with 
sturdy qualities that will withstand 
the strain of rough and tumble play. 


“E-Z” buttons of genuine “wringer- 
proof’ bone, are taped on permanently. 
No need for mother to be a martyr. 


Before buying your children’s summer 
underwear be sure you see “E-Z” 
Waist Union Suits of finest Nainsook— 


particularly notice the garment: _ 


supporting straps that evenly distrib- 
ute the strain on the underwear and 
add so much to comfort and wear. 


For your protection each suit is sealed in 
an individual, sanitary, glassine envelope. 


THE J "Jwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


IS SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York 
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Quite emphatically SopHrE Kerr states 
that none of her stories is in the least auto- 
biographical, and that rarely does she use real 
persons or incidents. In Mary Could Cook, 
then, behold one of our most canny women 
writers betrayed by the subconscious. For 
in replying, not so long ago, to the author of 
a book on women who make American fic- 
tion, she averred: “I am a good cook and 
like to cook. Indeed I can make better 
gingerbread and better 
spoonbread and better 
strawberry preserves than 
anyone else in the world. 
This is not arrogance, but 
a beautiful, exceptional 
truth.” 

At Hood College, Mary- 
land, Sophie Kerr began 
to create ‘“‘very highbrow 
essays on Maeterlinck, and 
that kind of thing.”” Upon 
graduation, at eighteen, 
she informed her father 
that she was going to be 
an author and that he 
might as well buy her a 
typewriter. Immediately, 
she declares, ‘‘I began.”’ 

Then came a startled 
day when, as she relates it, 
“T learned that I didn’t 
know how to think. It set 
me to work to try to get 
what I did not have—a 
disciplined, well-ordered, logical mind, a 
store of knowledge, a really broad culture. 
Alas, I never got any of them and I never 
shall. But I did at least get this, the habit 
of thinking things out for myself.” 

There it is, her formula of applying practi- 
cal consideration to the problem in hand; to 
decide and then to do. For proof that it has 
been a successful procedure we may follow 
her from typewriter to editorial desk, and 
back again to typewriter. Realizing the 
need of training for her chosen field of fiction 
she asked the Pittsburgh Gazette for a job 
and got it, handling the woman’s page of the 
evening edition and doing Sunday specials. 
Happily she worked until the next citadel 
loomed before her. She determined to at- 
tack the magazines. “Again I asked them 
fora job. And got it.”” She belonged alter- 
nately to the stormed and storming for ten 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Jo- 
sephine Baker. Aseries of nine letters to 
expectant mothers, with timely advice as 
to health, clothing and necessary prepara- 
tions. Letters will be mailed monthly. 
State when the baby is expected. Price 
for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FoRMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, 
AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. These leaf- 
lets contain suggestions for the feed- 
ing of children from one week to six 

years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JouRNAL BuNGALOows. Price, 50 cents. 
JourNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A sup- 
plement to Journal Houses and Jour- 
nal Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 
5 cents. 


How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 
cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LitTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HousE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEW BasKeETs. An en- 
larged edition; no increase in price. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


years, handling with deftness a leadership in 
the camps of writers and editors. 

‘**But after I came to New York the writ 
ing fever got me,” she admits. ‘I wanted to 
write, not handle what other persons wrote.” 
She relinquished her editorial chair to yield 
full allegiance to her typewriter. 

We approve of her buoyance, the Ednas 
and Kits and Marys whom she brings to life 
Now and then we feel as if we might stumble 
against them on Chest 
nut Street, before we turn 
into Independence Square 
Perhaps we actually do, 
but fail to recognize them. 
In any event we believe in 
them. They aren’t too 
good to be true. Sophie 
Kerr will like that com- 
ment. She herself has sat 
in a creaking chair while 
processions of manuscripts 
filed past her. She knows 
the equivalent of an edi 
torial D. S. O. 


\ HEN ELwis PARKER 

BUTLER gave to the 
world Pigs is Pigs, almost 
nineteen years ago, he was 
not only taking a fun- 
loving public by storm, 
but taking serious chances 
as well. Many a man has 
achieved one brilliant bit 
of comedy only to discover that the well of 
humor has gone dry or become murky. 
However, Organizing Grandpa, in this issue, 
will serve as a reminder that Butler goes on 
living down-—or living up to—the success of 
his immortal animals. And each one of us 
will apply a trace of Grandpa’s home en 
vironment to himself. 

Beneath the burlesque we are certain to 
sense a vague hint of someone we know 
raised to the mth degree of absurdity of course, 
but unmistakably someone we are acquainted 
with. 

Butler lives at Flushing, Long Island. He 
plays a prominent part in every constructive 
council of writing folk, keeps steadily at work 
turning out high-grade humorous fiction, and 
in between times functions as a director of a 
bank. There’s a heartening sound in that 
latter fact for the author brigade. 


Felpful Ladies Home Journal Books 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Anew booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


| 
| 
You must order the following booklets di- 
rectly from the Home Pattern Company, 18 | 
East 18th Street, New York City. | 
Tue New Fasuton Book. A forty-page | 
fashion magazine, containing all the | 
latest American and French designs. | 
Price, 12 cents. | 
MASQUERADE CostuME. Atwenty-four- | 
page booklet of novel designsforparty, | 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 
SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and 
shows forty designs, with many de- 
lightful suggestions for their applica- 
tion. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store sell- 
ing Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pat- 
tern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City, at the following prices (refund if 
excess is sent). 


CENTS 
Dresses, . 35,45 
Topcoats . WP td PE re CS 
ARE R SO ek hs wk hy ak 4c aii Al hy OD 
Blouses and Skirts 30, 35 


Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) 35 
Chilaven's Gets ... ....... . 35 


Children’s Clothes . 25, 30 
ae etre og 5) ae 
Transfers . 25, up 
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—makes white shoes like new! 





“At last, we’ve found the way to make Daddy’s white shoes 
really clean!”’ 


Here again—as for so many other things around the house— 
Bon Ami is just the thing! There’s nothing else like it for clean- 
ing white shoes—all kinds except kid. Bon Ami removes all 
dirt and stains—doesn’t hide the blemishes under a chalky paste. 


Just apply the Bon Ami with a well moistened brush. Let it 
dry—then dust off with a dry cloth and the task is done—quickly 
and easily. The shoes are as white and spotless as new! 


When the original whiteness has worn off, avoid that pasty look 
by cleaning first with Bon Ami before applying a whitener. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 





















Principal uses of Bon Ami— ) 
for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware Windows 
Glass Baking Dishes Mirrors 
White Woodwork Tiling 
Bathtubs White Shoes 


Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils f 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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For the REST HOURS— 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


GINK into the delightful, billowy luxuriousness of 
upholstered furniture built with Nachman Spring 
Units. Relax—while hundreds of tiny resilient coils, 
soft as the billowy mist of a summer cloud, sustain you 
in restful comfort—bringing you hours of luxurious ease. 


In choosing upholstered furniture, ask “What’s Inside?” 
Be sure to look for the name ‘‘NacuMan” together 
with the maker’s name on the label. Send for our booklet 
“Wuat Every Woman Wants To Know’’—inter- 
esting, helpful facts about home furnishing and arrange- 
ment. Mattresses, too, are now built with Nachman 
Spring Units. Our booklet ‘““SteEEp Your Cares 
Away”? is invaluable to light, fitful sleepers. Both book- 
lets are free. 


NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED Co., 2251 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


Nachman Spring Units 


heaaaaa, Zhere are 15,000,000 Nachman Spring Units in America’s 25,000,000 homes. a 
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Tell Me a Story 


(Continued from Page 7) 


fiction. But I could write words, and here 
before me were many unrealities closely con- 
nected with realities. My own mother looked 
at the man walking up and down, uttering 
strange sounds, and wrote signs in her note- 
book. I looked at the man and wrote stranger 
signs in my notebook, for I made the man 
drive his chariot of work and I surrounded it 
with bits of color as I could transmute them 
into words. I began my first written story. 

I did not finish it. Anybody can begin a 
story. It requires something else than the 
ability to begin a story to carry it on and to 
bring it to a conclusion. At nine you rarely 
have that something else. Sometimes you 
haven’t it at nineteen or ninety. Usually you 
don’t get it unaided. Somebody interested 
in you helps you get it, or circumstances drive 
you to it. It is the big reason for a listening 
ear or a waiting audience. You begin for 
yourself, but you finish for somebody whom 
you have interested or want to interest. 

When I set out to write The English 
Pirates, fired by the war of my own country 
against the England of my grandfathers, my 
mother did a thing that must have had a 
strong effect, because I still cherish it. It is 
the reason I kept this novel all these years. 
My mother brought me a thick blank book, 
all red and white like candy, and she brought 
me my own pen and ink and gave me my 
own table in my room for writing. 


ND she said: “TI know your father writes 
in pencil on pads, but he does that be- 
cause he writes only for the day. You write 
in ink, and in this book, and then you'll have 
it next year. Maybe you will fill it and then 
you can write another book next year, and by 
and by you'll have a whole shelf of books— 
The Works of Margaretta Perkins.” 

And because big black-ink letters are more 
interesting than little running ones, my first 
writing on the fat blank book was printed 
letters bearing the legend: “The Works of 
Madge Perkins.”” There wasn’t room enough 
for “‘ Margaretta.” 

And when my first complete novel was 
done it was taken to my first editor, big 
black words and all, and he was moved to 
concern over a child writing about pirates. 

He did not say so to me; but I left the door 
of my room open and listened, and I heard 
my mother answer: ‘But, George, if she 
wrote what she knew about, she 
would not get the variety 
she is hunting for. She 
would bore herself so 
that she wouldn’t write 
at all.” 

The newspaperman 
would not admit that. 


As his comprehensions grow, and the child 
understands more words and more actions, 
the unreal grows more real. And as soon as 
it connects itself with anything he knows 
about, it becomes an instrument he can han 
dle. If it touches his feeling he acts. 

Your child says to you: “Tell mea story.” 
He does not say it out of a clear sky. He 
says it after he has been told a story. No 
child who has never been told a story asks for 
one, though he may tell one himself, if he is 
gifted. But when you tell him a story, he 
listens with astonishing concentration, even 
if you are not very interesting. 


OW if you were a story writer yourself, or 

if you wanted your child to be one, you 
would invariably demand of him a return of 
your favor when you told him a story. You 
would say: ‘‘ Now tell mea story.” And you 
would watch with patience not only what he 
said, which would probably be merely the 
nouns of his story, but the lift of his head and 
the sparkle of his eyes and the gestures he 
made; for these would be tlie verbs of his 
story; the action he did not have words for. 
Here is the story of a five-year-old boy, a 
story about his stuffed bear, whose name is 
John: 

“John has a bracelet on his arm. John 
fell. John hurt. When he fell we loved him.” 

The sentences are as short as Kipling’s. 
The context betrays, as many stories do, the 
home life of the author. If this little boy 
falls and hurts himself, he is loved by his 
mother. 

Of course we all know that story telling 
comes before story writing, and we know 
why. We know how ancient the art of story 
telling is, and all about the minstrel’s wel 
come in any castle before the best seller was 
conceived. Story telling: is as natural as 
speech. But story writing is quite another 
matter. You have no immediate audience 
waiting breathlessly on your word. You have 
no way of gauging whether you are interest 
ing or not, unless one part of your mind can 
stand off and criticize another part. You 
have to possess a faith in yourself that, in 
spite of the depth of vanity in human charac- 
ter, does not always survive the severe test of 
monotonous writing. You have to exercise 
will, and sit still at a laborious task. If a 
child does this without urging, take notice of 

it and foster it; there is scarcely 

anything in life, from art to 

business, from love to 

war that is not helped 

by the ability to write 

what you think in 

words the other man 
will understand. 





“She should not be 
bored by what she 
knows and it is the only 
thing to write about.” 

“By and by, when 
she knows more; she is 
reaching now. And 
what you know isn’t 
the only thing to write 
about. If it were, there 
would be no fiction.” 

“There might be 
more art,” said my fa- 
ther. 

And I fell asleep, for 
art was nothing to me. 





OUR child, little as 

he is, rebels over 
having but one self and one life. Perhaps we 
are born with the submerged consciousness 
of that life that is our mother’s; or perhaps 
our own consciousness of self grows more 
slowly than our consciousness of others, since 
we do not see ourselves and we do see others. 
But many of your child’s first efforts are to- 
ward giving himself many selves and many 
lives each day. He hears you talk, and the 
things you say are unreal to him. He sees 
you act, and the things you do are equally 
unreal. They are not the things he would do, 
and the reason for your doing them is beyond 
him. Yet what you say and do makes some 
kind of picture and he studies it—as a pic- 
ture, not as a reality. It is his first story. 
You are its hero. What you do is its plot. 
What you say is its conversation. 





TORY writing is not 

merely putting 
words on paper. Itis 
the development of the 
power to visualize, to 
decide and to delete. 
Your child will sur 
mount many obstacles 
if his desire to express 
himself has begun to 
grow. You will notice 
that thisself-expression 
follows at first what he 
hears more than what 
he sees. For hearing to 
a child means words, 
directiy; whereas see 
ing means something 
that has to be turned into words. His 
stories will be short because length means 
tedium to him. A few sentences and the 
story is told. He is concerned in childhood 
with the essentials. Later he will elaborate 
with the details. The Mother Goose rimes 
are a perfect example of the short story 
for a child, simply and directly told. The 
songs a mother croons are also good ex 
amples. I will venture to say no great story 
writer was ever brought up in the present 
fashion of no song singing and no rocking. 
The rhythm of the mother’s movement, to- 
gether with the story she throws into rhythm, 
is a child’s first poem, and his little bod) 
moves to ‘‘ Rock-a-bye-baby” as naturally as 
his little heart moves. Orphans’ asylums 
produce few writers of poetry or prose. 
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et the 
Pantry Raiders Raid 


Small pirates with large stomachs will 
thrive lustily on such wholesome loot as 
Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuit. 

For everything in these crisp cookie- 
crackers builds health and strength and 
good digestion. © 


Arrowroot for Starch. 
Wheat for Gluten. 
Butter for Flavor. 
Minimum of Sugar. 
An appetizing bite between meals or 
with meals that makes you forget the 
dreaded name of “health-food”. 





Speaking of recipes, the revised edition of Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Sunshine Book is now ready. You should read 
her serving suggestions, menus, and her helps on recipes 
for nutrition and balanced eating. Sent free by addressing: 
Sunshine Biscuits, 814 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


«Made in the 
“Thousand Window 
Bakeries’”— by the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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heiress, he had died soon after and the Lady 
Charlotte was mistress of an exceeding 
pretty estate. 

“Nay Robert’’, said she smiling sadly “I 
will not allow it.” 

“Ah, but, Charlotte I must do my duty, 
you know I am captain of the ship and I can 
not dissapoint them.” 

“But, Robert, Lord 
Engersole is on the seas, 
and oh! he might cap- 
ture you.” 

Robert Glencliffe (I 
have already mentioned 
him) was the orphan of 
the cousin of Lord En- 
gersole, and his father 
being a bitter enemy of 
Lord Engersole he was 
also, a rival of Lord En- 
gersole. 

“Oh Robert I can not 
think of it,’”? and Char- 
lotte raised her violet 
eyes to his brown ones. 

“Do not think of it 
then Charlotte,” said 
he, “‘you have nothing 
to fear;” and he clanked his sword. His 
dark head drew near her golden one, and he 
whispered in her ear something that made 
her exclaim, ‘‘Of course Robert, and as a 
pledge of my fidelity take this,” and she un- 
clasped from her swanlike throat a small 
locket that contained a lock of her golden 
hair. He bowed his head and murmered some 
thrilling words of parting, pressed a kiss on 
her fair brow and was gone. 

3—ON THE SEAS 
TT°HE good Ship “ Dauntless,” with Robert 
Glencliffe as captian, was now in the 
midst of the Atlantic, it was a merchant ves- 
| sel and not prepared for an attack from an 
| English Sloop of War, nevertheless it was 
| destined to one. 

The ‘“ Fury,” commanded by Lord Enger- 
sole was also ploughing the Atlantic. 

A clear cloudless night succeeded a calm 
day, scarcely a breeze rocked the waters and 
the ‘‘Dauntless” lay still. At about nine 
o’clock Robert retired to his room, and fell 
into a deep refreshing sleep, ten o’clock came 
and passed, suddenly the calm stillness was 
broken by a loud rough, “Ship Ahoy,” and 
an ironclad vessel came alongside the “ Daunt- 
less” it flew the English colors, and richly 
embroidered on its flag, was the word “ Fury.” 

A tall man jumped aboard and demanded 
to see the captian, “He is asleep,” replied 
those of the crew on deck. 

‘“Wake him up then,” thundered the man. 

Robert soon repaired to the deck, he looked 
a moment then said camly, “Lord Engersole 
this ship belongs to me, and I order you off it. 
“Do you think I shall obey you,” said he 
sarcasticly, he blew a shrill whistle and soon 
Robert was completely surrounded by foes. 
“Yield,” thundered Lord Engersole. ‘Not 
while I have life’; said Robert, “fight! I 
challenge you.” 
“T will kill you then if you desire it! but no 
you are not worth it,’”’ he muttered a few 
words to his son,—fifty men fell apon Rob- 
ert, and despite his heroic struggles he was 
carried on board the “Fury,” and now began 
a monotous captivity. 





(Then, in Chapter IV, the young author 
shows Robert Glencliffe in a dungeon under 
the Engersole castle. He manages to send a 
letter to Lady Charlotte, but before she can 
locate him Lord Engersole has transferred 
Robert to a ship. But the ship is doomed. 
A storm sends it upon the rocks. 

In Chapter V, Elliott Engersole tries to 
persuade Lady Charlotte to marry him. She 
refuses and, with a jeweled dagger, protects 
herself from his advances. Lord Engersole 
orders the “panneled” room over the dun- 
geon prepared for her. There, it has been 
rumored, Elliott’s father had tortured a 
young woman for the sake of her money. 
Lady Charlotte, finding herself in the “pan- 
neled’’ room, feigns insanity before the maid 
that waits upon her. But before her purpose 
is shown Lord Engersole comes, again pro- 
poses and tells her that Robert Glencliffe 

perished when the ship hit the rocks. 











The English Pirates 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In Chapter I, Book ITI, Robert Glencliffe is 
still alive on the ship that did not sink, after 
the rest of the crew got safely away. Naked 
“negroe’s” come aboard and quickly accept 
the young man as a god. 

In Chapter II, Lady Charlotte is still in 
the“ panneled” room. Lord Engersole,alarm- 
ed by the account of the 
maid, comes to see the 
real state of Charlotte’s 
derangement.] 


Elliot looked at her, 
oh she was so beautiful. 

Then Lady Charlotte 
seemed suddenly to see 
Lord Engersole. ‘Oh, 
said she starting up with 
wild frenzy in her tones, 
*‘T will kill you too,” she 
took her jeweled dagger 
and ran at him. “You 
it was who killed me, 
my Robert, my father, 
and my everything, you 
ought to be killed & then 
it would be all right. 
“Oh no it would not be 
right it would never be right” she sank back 
on a sofa murmuring “‘no never—never— 
never” then rising again she clutched Lord 
Engersole and hissed in his ear the word 
“Never.” 


It was night—Lord Engersole had sent as 
her nurse a strong buxom woman of about 
35 yrs. of age. 

“T wonder” soliloquised Janet (the wom- 
an’s name) “if she is as violent as Lord 
Engersole says, I hope not” she resumed 
knowing from ten yrs. experience the demon- 
iacal strength of a maniac. 

Lady Charlotte did not sleep for she was 

determined to escape that night or die. 
The moment seemed opportune. Charlotte 
opened her eyes she looked vacantly around 
soon her eyes rested on Janet. She gave a 
wild scream. ‘‘Oh Lovice,” she whispered 
“T never thought I would see you again,— 
never thought you would dare show yourself 
to me after you had so wronged me. 

“After you had stolen my jewels to show 
yourself to me—after you had taken my 
diamond ring from my finger to send to him 
making him believe me untrue oh how dare 
you—how dare you—how dare you” 

“Fwhy miss fat do ye mean” said Janet 
rather taken back by this strange delivery. 

During this speech Charlotte had grad- 
ually gathered her feet under her and with 
one bound she sprang from her reclining 
posture on to Janet and grappled her throat. 
Janet taken by suprise and fright could 
scarcely move. 

“Now Lovice let me go! show me out of 
this castle,” hissed Lady Charlotte. 

Janet hesetated. 

“T will kill you if you do not” 

In an instant Janet’s mind was made up, 
she knew that Lady Charlotte, or indeed any 
maniac might kill her,—but there was Lord 
Engersole—she would let Lady Charlotte 
out and then tell Lord Engersole that Lady 
Charlotte had escaped. 

Lord Engersole would then pursue Lady 
Charlotte and she would be again captured. 


CHAPTER III—FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY 


H HOW refreshing! Lady Charlotte had 
gained the shelter of the forest she was 
exceedingly faint through loss of sleep and 
food, she had not eaten or slept for thirty six 
hours. 
Suddenly there fell apon her ear the blast 
of a horn. 
She listned intently—presently she heard 
the sound of horsemen drawing near her. 


With a piercing cry Lady Charlotte stag- 
gered against a tree, for riding on his black 
charger Lord Engersole came up to her side. 

He said nothing but dismounting 

“So light to the croup the fair lady he 
swung 

“So light to the saddle before her he 
sprung” 

But he had a senseless burden in his arms. 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Decay is caused by germs 


Here is a brush that dislodges them 
from all your teeth — it reaches 
every tooth every time you brush 









OU brush your teeth, but 

do you clean them all? This 
tooth brush reaches every tooth 
every time you brush. 

It has a curved surface that fits the 
shape of your jaw. It has saw-tooth 
bristle-tufts that reach in between teeth. 
It has a large end tuft that helps clean 
the backs of front teeth and the backs 
of hard-to-get-at molars. This brush is 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your teeth 
decay? It is germs. Germs are always 
in your mouth. They collect upon your 
teeth. They create lactic acid. This 
destroys the enamel. The important 
thing is to keep germs off your teeth— 
to remove the clinging mucin, which 
holds the germs fast against them. That 
requires a brush scientifically designed 
with asaw-tooth arrangement of bristles. 
It requires a brush with a large end tuft 
that can reach the backs of back teeth. 
There is such a brush—the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. 

Do you brush your gums when you 
brush your teeth? You should. See 












You can see that the mouth of the 
woman shown at the top is not as 
wide as her jaw. The toothbrush 
has to curve around the jaw or 
it won’t reach her back teeth. 
Notice the diagram. See how 
the curved handle and the 
curved bristle-surface help. 


Any brush will clean a flat 
surface — but your teeth are 
not flat. Every tooth has five 
sides. The saw-tooth, cone- 
shaped bristlesof the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic clean between teeth. 
The large end tuft of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches and 
cleans the backsof the back 
: \ teeth as shown in the dia- 

gram above. 


how the center row of bristles on every 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush is sunk below the 
level of the two outer rows. That is to 
give your gums the correct and mild 
massage they need. Brush your gums. 
They will soon take on a hard and firm 
appearance, with a light, coral pink 
color which shows that they are healthy. 
Healthy gums mean healthier teeth. 
Science designed the Pro-phy-lac-tic to 
keep gums healthy. 

Do you know it is easy to get teeth 
clean and beautiful? If you think it 
isn’t, brush once or twice with a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. This brush makes the task 
a simple one. The curved handle, the 
saw-tooth bristle tufts, the large end 
tuft, and the tapered and beveled head 
combine to make brushing amazingly 
easy. Your teeth are clean in no time. 
You keep your temper and you save 
your energy. 

Men and women are better-looking 
today. Smiles are brighter; teeth glisten. 
These whiter, prettier teeth you see 
everywhere. They are teeth that are 
really clean. These teeth owe their 
beauty to a brush, the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Also made in three different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, and soft. Always 
sold in the yellow box that protects from 
dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who 
ree helps us with a new headline for this 
advertisement. The present headline 
is ‘‘Decay is caused by germs.” After reading the 
text can you supply a new headline? We offer to the 
writer of the best one submitted four free Pro-phy- 
lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie the same 
prize will be given to each. Your chance is as good 
as anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter. 
The winning headline will be selected by the George 
Batten Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. This 
offer expires on June 30, 1925. 





\ Made in 
\ America 
by 


\ 
# an \ Americans 
\ ih \ 














Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 3-C3 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new head- 
line for the advertisement from which this coupon 
was clipped: 


Re ie Se ee Se ee Pee Pee 
(First name in full) 
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What’s that noise?—Use your flashlight! 


















































To INVESTIGATE night noises, use your 
flashlight! Use your Eveready for the 
countless uses in and about the house. 
Safe, dependable, steady light when and 
where you want it. 


See 


Improved models 
need for light—indoors and 
There’s an Eveready for every 
purpose and purse. 

Reload your flashlight and keep it 
on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. If you haven’t a flashlight, 
see the nearest Eveready dealer at once. 
Buy the improved Eveready Flashlights 
from electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, drug, sporting goods 
and general stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 


meet every 
Out, 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





The type illustrated is No. 2671, the 
Focusing Spotlight with the 200-foot range. Hand- 
some, ribbon black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, 
proof against accidental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling 
lens-ring. “ ~~ 4 


Eveready 2-cell 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of 
flashlights. They insure brighter light and longer 
battery life. Keep an extra set on hand. Especially 
designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes of 
the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


TRADE MaRk REGISTERED 


Unit ceLt 
FOR FLASHLIGH 
NATIONAL CARBON COM 
A NEW YORK, N- “V. ogtt 
tne aeaneaee ral 


-vERFAD C= 


FLASH LIGHTS 
ty BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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The English Pirates 


(Continued from Page 143) 


“Josan,” said Lord Engersole, “the girl 
must be put in a more secure place. I have 
thought the matter over, and if you will lend 
me your ear for a moment I will unfold my 
plans to you. 

“At your service, me Lord;” simply re- 
marked Josan as he seated himself beside his 
master with, using a common phrase, all ears. 

“Very well Josan, but you must help me 
for you are the only person I can entirely 
trust in this matter.’ 

Josan smiled, and Elliot shifted uneasily in 
his chair, but continued: ‘This is what I 
intend to do, the “Ocean Queen” will be ready 
to start for India in a week. I have purchased 
the vessel so of course we will go too, the 
captian you know is an old friend of mine 
and besides he shall be paid well, well as I 
said we will go too. 

We shall drop the Lady Charlotte at some 
Island on our way inhabited by perhaps sav- 
ages. Now then you see I will return a wid- 
ower (Josan smiled)—ahem—of course you 
understand. 

“Now the question is what Island, I had 
thought of the Madiera Islands they are not 
far out of our way, and some of those Islands 
would do very well.” 

“Well,” ejaculated Josan, “if you are not 
a contriver, what will you do next. I see 
what you are driving at though you, the sup- 
posed widower (laughing) will then be in 
possession of your supposed wife’s money, by 
the way how was she heiress of the Earl of 
Ancenting, was their no male descendant?” 

“Why,” replied Elliot, “you see, ‘it is 
rather a queer coincedence, but, /is grand- 
father, father and himself were only sons and 
sole heirs of the Ancenting property, and he 
married the only daughter of Lord Ensfied, 
Lady Charlotte was their only child, thus 
you see there was no male descendant to lay 
claim to the property. 

“Well then Josan it is agreed we will pre- 
pare for a—a—trip to India.” 

“Your will is law to me,” 
old servant. 

CHAPTER IV—A VoyAGE 
HE Lady Charlotte grasped the fact 
that she was to have a voyage with joy 
for like Robert she embraced the hope of es- 
cape. 

She was not violent now in her pretended 
insanity, but silent and gloomy. Ina week’s 
time she was on the ocean little knowing 
that each hour brought her nearer to Rob- 
ert, still playing 
his part on one 
of the Madiera 
Islands. 


murmured the 


He maddened into a blind fury turned and 
before any one could prevent wrenched his 





hand away from the Lady Charlotte &— 
fired—at her. 
She rt’s arms. 





He knelt over her in an agony of grief in- 
describable. 

“Charlotte” he murmured, 
my love, my life.” 

The violet eyes opened for the last time the 
sweet red lips, already growing white and 
cold framed a smile so angelic, that Robert’s 
heart was nigh bursting. The lovely arms 
with one violent effort were thrown around 
his neck in one last embrace and the fair 
golden head sank apon his shoulder. She was 
dead—shot through the heart. 

The savages comprehending nothing of the 
cruel scene but that their God was angry 
(that was what they termed it) and that 

Lord Engersole & Josan allias Brother & 
servant had caused his anger, rushed forth 
in a body siezed Lord Engersole & Josan and 


“Charlotte, 


threw them headlong into the sea; then 
stood eyeing their God in fear. 
Robert moved not, stirred not, his face 


was white as hers which would no more light 
up with love for him. Presently he stooped 
to press a kiss on the beautiful lips now white 
and cold in untimely, cruel death. He pushed 
back the fair hair from the delicate white 
foreheaid, closed the lovely blue eyes that 
ne’er would look on anything this side of the 
stars in their endless sleep. 

“Charlotte, Charlotte” he murmured, 
“T will meet you again, wait—wait for me 
there.” 

He cut with his dagger a tress of her golden 
hair and put it in his bosom. 


A green mound covered all that was left of 
the be: autiful Lady of Ancington. Over it a 
large palm tree kept watch, around it flour 
ished the tropical flowers common in the 
Island. 

The savages saw that this was their God’s 
favorite resting place and when there, left 
him undesturbed. 


CHAPTER V 


WAS night, the sky was dark with 

black & frowning clouds indicating the 
coming storm. Robert sat beside all that was 
left to him here—her grave, his heart was 
burried there, his love ascended higher. 
He knew the storm was coming, knew it was 
dangerous to be 
out in it, yet it 
held a strange 
fascination for 


THE Gop DISSAPEARS 





Robert was 
soon notified 
that his brother 
had arrived 
(Lord Enger- 
sole’s ship) he 
hastened to the 
shore intending 
to signal, but 
perceiving thata 
party were put- 
ting off in boats 
he resolved to 





wait. 

They came 
ashore. ‘‘ Char- 
lotte’’ mur- 


him as he lin- 
gered beneath 
the boughs of 
the wide spread- 
ing palm the 
storm burst 
forth. 

Their was a 
tremendous 
crash of thun 
der, the boughs 
of the palm tree 
were shivered in 
pieces. Robert 
felt an awful 
shock as though 
electrictry were 
runing through 





ESTHER 





mured Robert in 








his whole frame. 





agonizing ac- 
cents steadying 








In the morn- 








himself against a 
tree. Elliot and 
Charlotte both turned, with a joyous cry 
Charlotte would have sprung to his side, but 
Josan prevented her. 

Elliot’s face darkened, he saw before him 
Lady Charlotte’s lover, the dead alive, come 
to claim his own, he saw his father’s enemy, 
his own rival. 

His hand sought his breast pocket :—Lady 
Charlotte saw him draw his pistol, (Robert 
was issueing orders for the arrest of Lord 
Engersole) she saw him aim it at Robert’s 
head—he had his finger on the trigger, she 
sprang from Josan. ‘You shall not touch 
him” she exclaimed ferverently as with the 
strength of a maniac she grasped his arm. 


ing the savages 
went to search 
for their God.—They found him—Under the 
Palm tree he lay, and across his manly face a 
black mark showed that the lighting had re- 
stored him to his waiting Charlotte. 

Then the savages knew the God was gone 
and they set up such a dismal wail that whole 
Island echoed and reéchoed. 

God had been merciful, though the sav- 
ages little knew or thought it. His messenger 
of flame darting through the clouds with an 
awful crash to do his bidding had borne on 
it’s returning wings the soul of Robert Glen- 
cliffe to join his loving Charlotte in a fairer 
land. 

THE END 
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HAT woman doesn’t like having the reputa- 
tion of being able “to do things” in the table 
she sets for family or friends?—TAis mustard, fine 
and creamy, in your sauces, savories, salads—in your 


Worth While Noting— cooking—in your cold dishes—will help along such 
good report. Wherever you use FRENcH’s it adds a 


For 4 cents in stamps scores of touch of irresistible flavor that banishes the common- 


MACOMMON- FeCip|es place. You will find the booklet offered very interesting. 
We pbal ve glad to mail you for 4c in stamps our 
booklet, “Made Dishes, Salads and Savories,” con- 
taining many new and unusual recipes, along with No other Mustard has such Flavor 
other helpful information on the use of spices and 
condiments. Address The R. T. French Company, 
Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Altogether delightful is this living room, 
with its prune colored carpet, ivory walls, 
green marble mantelpiece and green blue 
curtains. The Kroehler Davenport, in 







green figured mohair, has cushions of 
green damask with a gold motif. Blue 
is used in other pieces to accent the blue 
note of the curtains, and a screen at the 


opposite end of the room repeats the color 
note of the carpet with a metal brocade 
on a prune background. An interesting 
touch is the green blue of the picture frame. 


A number of equally fascinating inte- 
riors are reproduced in the “ Kroehler 
Book of Living Room Arrangements,” a 
copy of which will be sent on request. 





















HE younger generation knows to » 
the fullest extent the meaning of 


the word comfort. It lives smartly “3X , 





rr 








and well—yet it wastes no time or money 
on traditional “‘extras.”” To these young oN 
moderns the seldom used extra bed- a 


room is an unnecessary extravagance. 


So they select for their living rooms or sunrooms 
a Kroehler Suite, with a low, soft-cushioned daven- 
port in which a full-width, luxuriously comfortable 
bed is concealed. No one would guess that beneath 
the loungy davenport seat is hidden a convenient 
sleeping space, with strong, yielding springs and 
thick, soft mattress. A single easy motion opens 
this extra bed whenever it is needed, revealing 
covers all in place, the bed ready for immediate use. 

You, too, can enjoy the comfort which Kroehler 
Living Room Furniture is giving them. You can 
choose an interesting period design or an over- 
stuffed pattern, upholstered in silk damask, tapestry, 













THE INVISIBLE Fi etsouy 


mohair, jacquard velours, Chase Velmo or Baker 
Cut Pattern Velour, leather or Chase Leatherwove. 


Important hidden qualities 


Kroehler Living Room Furniture has frames of 
kiln-dried hardwood; the seat springs are of heavy 
wire, flexibly interlocked; the filling of germ-cured 
flax fiber, best moss and cotton. The seat cushions 
have fine wire coil springs padded with clean white, 
felted cotton; the all-steel folding bed frame is 
fitted with a sagless cable fabric and helical springs. 
The upholstery is given moth-proofing treatment. 


The convenience of an ex¢/ra bedroom 
without ex/7a cost 





“2 Dealers everywhere sell Kroehler Dav- 
enport and Davenport Bed Ragitee for 
cash or on easy payments. Be sure 

9 the name plate is the back of each 
piece. If you do not know where to 
find Kroehler Davenports—with or 
without concealed beds—and matc!ing 
chairs, write for dealer’s name and the “ Kroeilet 
Book of Living Room Arrangements.” 

Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Strat! rd, 
Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, Ill., Bradley, tIl., 
Naperville, Ill., Binghamton, N. Y., Dallas, Texas, 
Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Calif. Canadian 
Factory: Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living‘Room ‘furniture 
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Organizing Grandpa 


(Continued from Page 24) 


House—the member was advanced from the 
Garden Tool grade and became an Insecti- 
cide. Mrs. Parding, in time, became Bor- 
deaux Mixture, which entitled her to wear a 
blue-green badge with a view of a deceased 
potato bug on it. But if, by the end of the 
third season, the member could show all 
thirty of the ‘tenets marked, she reached 
the highest honor possible and became a 
Flower. Mrs. Parding, for example, in due 
time reached this 
highest honor, and 
became a Sisyrin- 
chium. 

It is no mean tri- 
umph, I assure you, 
to begin as a mere 
Wheelbarrow, ad- 
vance to be a Bor- 
deaux Mixture, and 
finally become a 
Sisyrinchium, and 
she was justly 
proud. 

Hardly had Mrs. 





on the Chart of Ship’s Articles. She wore, on 
every possible occasion, the white middy 
blouse and blue skirt of the Girl Voyagers, 
and sat for hours doing various hitches and 
knots in her doll’s hair. She almost pestered 
the life out of Grandpa Parding, for Article 
X of the Ship’s Articles of the Girl Voyag- 
ers to which members subscribed when 
they Signed for the Voyage—said, “Girl 
Voyagers are kind to the old,” and Grandpa 
Parding was the 
only “old” handy. 
And when George, 
the second child, 
joined the Boy Pio- 
neers and signed the 
twelve Pledges, one 
of which required 
him to do a good 
deed daily, Grandpa 
Parding was _ seri- 
ously annoyed. 
There were so many 
servants in the 
house and everyone 





Parding seen the 
lawn freed from 
dandelions than Mr. Ed Parding became a 
King of the Jungle. More specifically he be- 
came a Blue-Faced' Baboon, for each of the 
Kings of the Jungle was entitled to be known 
as an animal. This was because a man, if he 
takes the name of an animal and behaves as 
that animal would behave, enters more en- 
thusiastically into the spirit of the great 
movement backed by the New York organ- 
izers of the Kings of the Jungle. 


HE simple desire of the Grand Old Hairy 

Lion of the Kings of the Jungle—for so 
the President of the organization was called 
was to draw men back to primitive purity and, 
as this seemed impossible while men ‘ere 
merely men, this deep thinker had conceived 
the idea of inducing men to think in animal 
terms. It is evident to all that Blue-Faced 
Baboons drink nothing but water, do not 
swear, avoid attending the religious services 
of the Holy Jumpers, never vote the Social- 
istic ticket, and do not read the lighter erotic 
books. Thus Mr. Parding, being a Blue- 
Faced Baboon, was the more incited to obey 
the Twenty-eight Instincts—as the rules of 
the Kings of the Jungle were called—and 
thus be able to make an X mark after each 
of them on the neat little chart furnished for 
the purpose. As an additional incentive Mr. 
Parding was entitled to promotion if he 
secured twenty-eight signatures to any or all 
of the Twenty-eight Instincts. When he had 
secured these he became, automatically, ex- 
cept for the purchase of a three-dollar badge 
from headquarters in New York, an Indigo- 
Blue-Faced Baboon. 

After studying the Twenty-eight Instincts 
carefully, Mr. Parding decided the only one 
he could get his father to sign was that prom- 
ising never to attend the religious services of 
the Holy Jumpers. Grandpa Parding, being 
an old reprobate, never attended any re 
ligious services whatever, and it seemed safe 
to believe he would agree to avoid those of 
the Holy Jumpers, if requested. When the 
Blue-Faced Baboon approached him, how- 
ever, Grandpa Parding was in an ill humor. 
He had just seated himself on his bench and 
had discovered it was freshly painted. 


4 OLY JUMPERS? What in tunket are 

Holy Jumpers?” he growled. ‘‘What 
do they jump for, and how do they do it? 
You just tell me, Ed, and I’ll jump my danged 
old head off. Everybody comin’ around with 
“You ought to do this’ and ‘ You ought to do 
that.’ What’s the world comin’ to? Every- 
body gone crazy with the heat? You bet I’ll 
attend the services of the Holy Jumpers, and 
I'll attend them all I durned please—if I can 
find out where they’re at! A man ain’t got 
no peace in the world any more. They pester 
the life out of folks, with their Wheelbarrow 
women and Blue-Faced men. There ain’t 
nobody a man can associate with nowadays 
except the children.” 

But the children failed him next. Amelia, 
the eldest, joined the Girl Voyagers and be- 
came a Third Class Lady Pilot, with hopes of 
becoming a Second Class and then a First 
Class when she had made enough X marks 


was so efficient, that 
there seemed to be 
no one to do good deeds to except Grandpa 
Parding. With Amelia being so kind to him 
and George incessantly good-deeding him, 
Grandpa Parding had hardly a moment of 
rest, and he began to glower as soon as he 
saw either of the two approaching him with 
a chart in one hand, a pencil in the other and 
good deeds in their hearts. 

“Dad baste it!’’ he would curse under his 
breath. ‘Here they come again! Now I got 
to be done good to!” 

He would grit his teeth and bear it and 
only give his sigh of relief when the trial was 
over and the two turned their backs on him, 
wetting their pencils and making their little 
X marks on their charts. 


N THOSE days of trial Grandpa Parding 

found his greatest relief in the two young- 
est members of the family, the darling little 
twins, Jimmy and Emmy. They still came 
to his knee in his secluded resting place and 
asked him to tell them about the time he 
reached down from the limb of the cotton- 
wood and grabbed the mule by the tail and 
let it kick while he h’isted its rear end off the 
ground. 

“And—and tell us, grandpa,”’ they would 
stammer eagerly, ‘‘’bout the time when you 
shot at the crow and—and hit the nigger 
in the head and—and he said, ‘Huh, bee 
stang me!’” 

With all their elders intent on nobler and 
better things, as per their charts, the little 
children were the only beings left to be in- 
terested in Grandpa Parding’s stories. But 
they were enough. 

By the hour they would listen to Grandpa 
Parding and then rush away to pretend the 
hose reel was a mule, and kick it in the ribs, 
or to play other childish games suggested by 
what they had heard. 

During the weeks while Mrs. Parding was 
struggling upward, X mark by X mark, 
from Wheelbarrowhood to Bordeaux Mix- 
turehood, and while Ed Parding was climb- 
ing from Baboonhood to Indigo-Facedhood, 
Grandpa Parding gloomily considered the 
world and its doings, and almost decided to 
pull up stakes and go back to Missouri where 
a few folks still chewed plug tobacco and 
cussed; but his friends were dead there. He 
hated to go away from Jimmy and Emmy. 


ND, putting sentiment aside, the money 
he had put into Ed’s business needed 
some watching. It needed watching because 
Ed was not much of a business man, and the 
money Grandpa Parding had put in fre- 
quently needed replenishing. There seemed 
to be, in spite of the admirable Blue-Faced 
Baboonship of Ed Parding, a permanent red- 
ink balance, showing a loss, in his annual 
business reports. This was largely because 
Ed drew out so much for home expenses, but 
the joy and luxury of the family seemed to 
need the withdrawals. If Ed had not drawn 
a great deal of money the family would have 
had to curtail, move into a small house, dis- 
charge servants. Possibly they would not 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Damp diapers 


Lo guard against the chafing they will cause 


7 


Over a million mothers 


use this safe baby powder 











“eA napkins should be re- 
moved as soon as wet or 
soiled, and the parts kept 
scrupulously clean and well- 
powdered.” 

Dr. L. Emmetr Ho.t 


4, 
: 3 








HEN baby is wet, he himself 
will announce that fact to you, 
by crying. 

Crying is the only way a baby has 
of telling you how uncomfortable he 
is—and how the damp clinging diaper 
is stinging his tender skin. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, America’s 
great authority on the care of infants, 
says that to prevent chafing where it 
most frequently occurs, where the 
parts are so frequently wet and soiled, 
“the utmost pains should be taken that 
all napkins be removed as soon as wet 
or soiled, and the parts kept scrupu- 
lously clean and well-powdered.” 


The powder must be incomparably 
pure. It must have been guarded all 
through the process of its preparation 
from the slightest possibility of the 
entrance of any foreign matter. And 
it must contain nothing but healing, 
soothing elements. 


7 tf 7 


HESE are the reasons why over 
a million of the young mothers 
in America already know that John- 
son’s baby powder is safe to use. 
Johnson and Johnson are well 
known to everybody as the makers 
of Red Cross absorbent cotton and 
Johnson and Johnson sterilized gauze. 
And they are even better known to 
physicians as the makers of hundreds 
of other articles for the medical pro- 
fession. Everything they make must 
be surgically clean, antiseptically safe. 


It was to them, therefore, that phy- 
sicians turned’ when they wanted 
a baby powder they could depend on 


and could recommend. 


Johnson and Johnson have been 
preparing that baby powder ever 
since in their great laboratories. 


7 i 7 


The function of Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der is to guard against chafing from 
damp diapers and the infection caused 
by moisture lurking in the creases of 
the skin. It is wonderfully absorbent. 
And it has the faint sweet odor that 
will keep baby sweet and fresh all 
through the day. 


It should be used invariably after 
the daily bath, and after every chang- 
ing of the diapers. 

To enable all mothers to know for 
themselves the goodness and purity 
of this beneficent powder, Johnson 
and Johnson are now offering free, to 
the readers of this magazine, a small 
can of it together with their concise 
little book on the care of baby skin, 
“The Faith of a Baby.” Just send them 


your address on the coupon below. 










































































+Gohwuen, New Brunswick, NJ. 


Please send me free, the small can of the baby 
powder made in your famous laboratories and 


the little book—“ The Faith of a Baby.” 


Your druggist is more than a merchant A-* 
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; \ The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AT A COOL AND CHEERFUL PLACE 


You'll find a wonderful girl ina real 
American pose ~ at the soda fountain | 


— When thirsty remember her. 


REF ESH. YoOwRSELF & FIVE CENTS IS THE PRICE 
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Organizing Grandpa 


(Continued from Page 147) 


have been able to pay their dues in the Boy 
Pioneers, Girl Voyagers, Kings of the Jungle 
and Tool Shed. 

“‘Mamma!”’ wept dear Amelia one day. 
“Grandpa scolded me. I was being kind to 
the old, and—and I lighted a match to light 
his pipe, and—and the match fell in his 
pants and burned a hole in them, and—and 
he swore at it, and—and he scolded me!” 

““Veh!” seconded George. ‘“‘He’s getting 
fierce. I went to help him walk from the 
bench to the garage, and I told him to take 
my arm, and he said to get-the-blazes away 
fromhim. He said he could walk better’n I 
could.” 

““My dear! What language!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Parding. ‘But you know, my precious 
ones, you must be gentle with grandpa; he’s 
an old, old man. He is not responsible for 
what he says and does. He’s just like a little 
child. Very old people often become childish, 
and your grandpa is in his second childhood 
now.” 

“‘And—and he can be a Knight of the 
Snow-White Shield, can’t he, mamma?” 
prattled Emmy, but Mrs. Parding was on 
her way to answer the telephone. 


IMMY and Emmy had that very morning 

become Pages of the Snow-White Shield, 
the first step necessary in the path toward be- 
ing Knights of the Snow-White Shield, Order 
of Triple Glory. Their teacher had enrolled 
them. She had, rather hazily, explained that 
upon becoming Pages of the Snow-White 
Shield they also became Eggs of the Golden 
Eagle, thus receiving two charts, the first 
showing the Twelve Daily Exertions and the 
second showing the Fifteen Daily Duties of 
Man, with three hundred and sixty-five 
spaces for each Exertion and Duty, all ready 
to receive the X marks. The teacher—haz- 
ily, as I have said, for she was not quite sure 
she understood it all herself—had explained 
to the eager little faces before her that they 
were now all little Pages and Eggs, and that 
if they did the Exertions and Duties for a 
year they would all be advanced to be Es- 
quires and hatched into Chicks of the Eagle. 
Another year and they would be Knights of 
the Snow-White Shield and Golden Eagles of 
the First Order of Merit. 

That afternoon the two dear little ones 
wandered, hand in hand, to Grandpa Pard- 
ing’s bench. He was having his daily con- 
versation with the Willoways’ cook when 


they arrived, and they stood patiently until, 


he was through. 

“T tell you I never knew it to fail,’ 
Grandpa Parding was saying. ‘“‘When the 
clouds bank up that way in the north, we 
always have rain. Never knew it to fail.” 

“‘Aw, no! No rain today,” said the cook. 
“No rain for a week—you see!”’ 

“Huh! Lot you know about it,” scoffed 
Grandpa Parding. ‘‘ Well, well, here are my 
two little rosebuds, home from school again.” 

‘“‘And—and it isn’t 
not nice to be rude,” 
said Emmy sweetly. 
“You was rude to that 
fat lady. You said ‘huh’ 
at her.” 

“And if you say ‘huh’ 
at anybody it is rude,” 
said Jimmy, ‘‘and you 
can’t not be a Knight.” 


ND—and you didn’t 
not take a bath this 
morning, grandpa,’ said Emmy sweetly. 
“But I took a bath. Did you clean your 
tooth this morning, grandpa?” 

“Great cats!” exclaimed Grandpa Pard- 
ing. “You, too!” 

“Because if you don’t clean your tooth, 
grandpa, you won’t hatch out,” explained 
Jimmy. “You'll be a rotten egg, grandpa. 
Did you keep your temper today, grandpa?” 

“No, by jimpson!” cried grandpa. “I 
lost it right now. You, too! What are you— 
Green Snakes or Pink ‘Puppy Dogs or what? 
What dad-fangled thing do you belong to— 
the Young Mule-Basters of the Moon, or the 
Sons and Daughters of the One-Lunged 
Flivver? ” 

““We’re Pages and Eggs of the Snow-White 
Shield and the Golden Eagle,”’ said Jimmy 
and Emmy. ‘And you can be one, too, 





grandpa, for because you’re into your second 
childishness,” Emmy added. 

“Tf you keep your finger nails clean,” 
Jimmy supplied. 

Grandpa Parding arose. ‘Get away from 
me,” he shouted. ‘Get clean away from me. 
I’mdone. I’mthrough.”’ He started toward 
the garage. 

“Grandpa! Grandpa!” called Jimmy. 
“Put your shoulders back.” 

“Hold your head up, grandpa,” shouted 
Emmy. 

“Get away from me,” screamed Grandpa 
Parding, and he hastened to the garage and 
slammed the doors and bolted them. Out- 
side he heard Emmy say: 

“T guess he don’t want to keep a chart, 
does he?” 

“‘Le’s ask him,” suggested Jimmy. 


RANDPA!” they called in unison. 
“Grand-pa! Gra-a-nd-pa! Don’t you 
want to be a good boy and keep a chart?” 
“Get away from me,” shouted Grandpa 


Parding. ‘‘Get away from there, the both 
of you.” 
A week later Mr. Parding, who had been 


attending the Annual Zoo of the Kings of the 
Jungle at Atlantic City, returned home. He 
was happy and full of enthusiasm, for the 
Annual Zoo had unanimously passed a reso- 
lution creating ten new titles to be distrib- 
uted by each local Jungle to the ten who 
turned in annually the best cards in connec- 
tion with the new Fifteen Scents, and Mr. 
Parding was quite sure the end of the year 
would see him a fully qualified Duck-Billed 
Platypus, if not, indeed, aThree-Toed Lemur. 
As he entered the house he fully expected 
Mrs. Parding to greet him with some cheery 
word regarding her successful progress in the 
Tool Shed, but he saw at once that some 
awful catastrophe had. happened. 

‘Edward!” Mrs. Parding cried, 
threw herself in his arms. 

“My dear!” he exclaimed. “What is it? 
Did you find a dandelion on the lawn? Has 
George been put out of the Boy Pioneers? 
Hasn’t Amelia obeyed the Ship’s Articles of 
the Girl Voyagers?”’ 

“No! Not that!” wailed Mrs. Parding. 
“Tt’s grandfather.” 

““Not—dead?” asked Mr. Parding in a 
hushed voice. 

“No, he went away. He packed a few 
things and stole away from us in the night,” 
sobbed Mrs. Parding. ‘‘For days and days 
we heard nothing from him, and we were so 
worried, so upset!” 

“T should think so!” said Mr. Parding. 
“And is he back again?” 


and 


Beh never coming back,” said Mrs. 
Parding in a broken-hearted whisper. 
“He’s married the Willoways’ cook.” 

For a moment Mr. Parding stood with his 
lips tightly compressed, trying to control 
himself. He felt like 
saying something bitter, 
but he managed to be 
calm. “I think,” he 
said, ‘“‘my father has 
acted rather ungrate- 
fully. The trouble with 
father is that he was not 
a King of the Jungle. 
If he had been, this 
would not have hap- 
pened. Scent Four, of 
the Fifteen Scents, 
adopted by us in convention at Atlantic 
City, reads, ‘I promise to be .grateful for 
all things.’ Who is this woman he has mar- 
ried? I did not know the Willoways had a 
cook.” 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Parding, wiping her 
eyes, “I know absolutely nothing about the 
woman. The children say she is fat. Mrs. 
Willoway says she was a widow. Aside from 
that, I only know that our cook says she is a 
Royal Queen Elizabeth of the Second Degree, 
of the Order of the Imperial Queens of the 
World.” 

“And what, may I ask, is that?” asked 
Mr. Parding. 

“Tt is an organization,” said Mrs. Pard- 
ing, ‘for the Improvement of the Home by 
Inculcating Better Habits in Wives and 
Husbands.” 
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‘feed your food 
FRESHENED AIR’ 


CHILLED! The air is kept evenly chilled. 
CLEAN! The air is kept sweet and clean. 
DRY! The air is kept perfectly dry. 
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Fresh or Cooked Meats 
kept Cool and Sweet 


ROTECT your most expensive food— 

Meat! No waste of foods in clean, dry, 
chilled air, purified by constant contact with 
the ice. Fresh meats or “left-overs” of the 
roasts are kept deliciously fresh by the circu- 
lation of icy air in the Automatic. The Double 
Duty Refrigerator saves food, chills drinking 
water—and uses less ice! The built-in water 
tank is an exclusive feature. Oversize non- 
rustable shelves in oversize food chambers. 
White lining with rounded corners—no joints, 
seams, or crevices. Bright nickel locks, hand- 
fitted doors. Golden ash or pure white finish. 
Outside icing if desired. Automatics are sold 
everywhere. Write for the name of your 
dealer. He’ll help you choose the right size. 


Write for our folder, containing complete details. 
Address Dept. 33 


Illinois Refrigerator Co. 
MORRISON, ILLINOIS 





A Built-in System 
consisting of Bottle 
Holder, Porcelain | 
Water Tank, Out- . 3 
side Faucet. Chilled 
Water without ice. 
Can be used with 
or without inverted 
bottle. 


USESLESSICE | 'S 


Watch for your dealer’s ‘‘Automatic Spring Demonstration’’ in June! 





Dealers—If you want to increase your refrigerator business—write us! 
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Where Ftome and Business Flourtsh Under One Roof 


At the left is the plan of the lit- 
tle bungalow studio. It has a 
barrel-vault ceiling 12 feet high 
in the living room. Fust the 
thing for a studio, Below at 
the right are the plans of, the tea- 
room house, and at the extreme 
SENG lower left, those for the physi- 
seme cian’s home. Two of the houses 

a are frame; one is stucco. All 
lend themselves to construction 
in other materials. The center 
design is an excellent one for 
altering or enlarging a house. 
The wing offers many possi- 
bilities as studio, office, shop 
or conservatory. Plans for all 
are obtainable, and cardboard 
models to help you see the house 
as it would look when built 

may be ordered. 
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WITMER & WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
THE SUBURBAN HOME OF A MUSIC INSTRUCTOR 





OUSING a business and a home under 
one and the same roof has in many 
instances made the one profitable and 

the other possible when no other methods 
were feasible. The little bungalow at 
the top of this page for instance, is the 
home of a music instructor who is enabled 
to carry on her profession without leaving 
her home which is located on the outskirts of 
quite a large city. A tea room established in 
their home was the solution to the ‘‘burn- 
ing question” of some clever young women 
whose home is shown in the center illustra- 
tion. The glass-inclosed dining room was 
added to the original house and here the 
pleasant business of serving tea and selling 
antiques is carried on profitably. These two 
instances alone prove that many houses can 
be made self-supporting. The bungalow 
referred to would make an interesting book 
or gift shop, provided, of course, it were 
located advantageously. Given a house, a 
much-traveled highway, what may not the 
ingenious woman accomplish? 

The successful physician, surgeon or den- 
tist in these days of efficiency can ill afford 
makeshifts of any kind. His need for ade- 
quate room to carry on his specialized work is 
as great as his need of his instruments, vials 
and records. The lower house, of stained 
shingles, meets his every need in all respects. 
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WALLACE & WARNER, 
ARCHITECTS 
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PEARE, QUINER, NEVIN & CHICKERING, ARCHITECTS 
THE PHYSICIAN’S HOME, WITH PLANS OF IT AT THE LEFT 
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= PYREX CASSEROLE 
No. 628 
7" For meats or fish baked 
with vegetables, for fruits 
and puddings. See pages 
5 and 7 in Pyrex Cook 
aa Book for recipes! 
D4 


Pyrex “Au GRATIN” 
No. 331 
Especially liked for baking 
eggs and small fish, shirred 
eggs with meat, corned beef 
hash with eggs, macaroni, 
etc. Recipes will be found on 
page 13.in Prrex Cook Book. 





Tea sparkling clear and just 
as you like it! Brew and serve 
it in the Pyrex Tea Pot— 
boiling water won't crack it! 
Send for new booklet, 
“Just Tea”’ 

















Pyrex TEA Pot No. 24 
PyREX TILE No. 706 — 


A N Se ee 








The Pyrex Ccok Book 
is called the “Expert's 
Book on Better Cook- 
ing.” It will be sent you 
gladly on request, if you 
will address Dept. J, giv- 
ing your dealer's name. 
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O M U C H PY Ria See 


“You were only 10 
when I bought it!” 


Ne she’s a bride—listening to Mother’s 
advice on the best way to equip her new 
home. Very naturally Mother recommends 
Pyrex for baking and serving—because she 
knows from her own experience that PYREX is 
not only a wonderful labor-saver but a perma- 
nent investment. 

PyREX always looks new and sparkling, 
because it does not dent or chip, discolor or 
craze. In a PyRex-equipped kitchen, fewer 
dishes are needed, pot-and-pan washing is done 
away with, and time and fuel are saved. 

The bride will love PyREx because it’s as 
pleasant to wash as her pretty china; it re- 
quires no separate dish water, and is fit 
company for her white hands! The fact that 
more than 25,000,000 pieces of PYREX are 
now in use proves the satisfaction of baking 
and serving all foods in PYREx. 


The ‘“‘Expert’s Book on Better Cooking” 
will be sent you on request. 


PY Res 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 





Pyrex UTILITY 
DisH No. 231 


Apples, stuffed 
peppers ortoma- 
toes, potatoes— 
all have newdeli- 
cacy baked and 
served in this 
' Dish. See recipes 
onpage17 PYREX 
Cook Book. 






PYREX Pir PAN 
No. 210 


Pyrex comes in sizes for eve- 
ry family! In Pie Plates alone 
there are seven sizes—from 5” 
to 11” diameter—from the 
pie for two to the pie for 
eight! See recipes, page 21, 
Pyrex Cook Book. 
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Swans Down 
Two Minute Cake 


I cup sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt 

2 egg whites (or whole eggs) 

3, teaspoons baking powder 

\% cup shortening 

¥% cup milk 

1% cups SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 


\% teaspoon flavoring 











































































Put all ingredients together in mixing 
bowl, beat hard for two minutes. Bake in 
two layers in oven 375° to 400° F, or in 
loaf in moderate oven 350° F. 


“T shall never forget my first Swans Down 
cake. A friend had given me a piece of cake, 
which I thought was the best I had ever tasted. 
I remember saying, “Oh, if I could only make 
a cake like that I surely would be happy.’ She 
told me to get a package of Swans Down Cake 
Flour and use the recipe given for white cake. 


“T did as I was told, and no words can ex- 
press how satisfied and gratified I was with 
the results. 


“T used to think that good cakes were en- 
tirely due to luck, but I have found out that 
they are almost entirely due to good cake 
flour. I can make a good cake now and only 
use two or three eggs, where before I always 
used five or six. Swans Down is also best for 
pies and biscuits.” 


Yet the woman who wrote that, Mrs. 








Instant Swans Down isa 
complete cake batter in dry 
form made with Swans 
Down Cake Flour. It con- 
tains all the ingredients for 
a white cake except the 
moisture. Ask your grocer 
togetit for you, or write us. 


Established 1856 
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IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2206 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


CAsk your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 





“Oh, if I could only 


make a cake like that!”’ 


Herschel Smith of Fairmont, West Virginia, 
also says, “Before I learned of Swans Down I 
had tried faithfully to follow the directions in 
my cook book, but it seemed that I had no 
luck making cakes.” 


You can substitute unfailing success for 
“luck,” too, and save money at the same time, 
by making all your cakes and pastries with 
Swans Down Cake Flour. 


Because so rich in itself, Swans Down Cake 
Flour requires less shortening. While it is so 
very much lighter and airier than any bread 
flour, fewer eggs can be used and you will 
still have a cake far fluffer and more velvety 
in texture. 


You'll find, too, that this pure wheat flour 
makes just as wonderful a difference in dough- 
nuts, cookies, muffins, and hot breadsof all kinds. 











Send 10c for 
copy of “‘Cake 
Secrets,” if you 
don’t desire the 
Cake Making 
Set at this time. 
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CAK 





Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 


You’ll want this cake set! ? 
Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, Colo., $1.50 in Canada) for complete set 


7 of Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we ourselves use. We buy 
in carload lots and sell to you for onary what they cost us. Just send a 
dollar bill. Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


Set consists of 


8% in. patented “Angel Food cake Aluminum measuring cup : 
pan (tin) 12 in. steel spatula (to remove and ice 
8 in. square heavy cake pan (tin) cake) 


Set aluminum measuring spoons Slotted wooden mixing spoon 
Copy of ‘‘Cake Secrets’’ (recipe book which usually costs 10c) 
Sample package Swans Down Cake Flour (enough for one cake) 
Items in this Set not Sold Separately 
Vo orders accepted for shipment outside United States or Canada 
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The Uirtuous Husband 


¥ . -, 2 
‘ 23 
(Continued from Page 23) 


He had a confused, shadowy sense, reach- 
ing long into the past, of having himself been 
passed from one pair of arms to another. As 

he years had passed, the picture of his 
mother had become more and more indis- 
tinct in his memory. And he knew that he 
had been turned over to other women to 
bring up. Also, there came to him the words 
Jeffcoate had uttered the day Patricia and 
her mother had first come to the Follen 
Street flat: ‘“‘Can you imagine her with a 
baby? Gosh,she wouldn’t know 
how to handle it, would she?” 

Buckbarrow was not con- 
vinced, but there was nothing 
more to be said. The con- 
versation ended with some hu- 
morous comment on his 
part. 

It was during the first 
weekin February that Buck- 
barrow came home one 
night just before twelve. 
Patricia was still awake 
when James got home. 
She was reading, and 
he observed as the light 
from the tall reading 
lamp fell upon her face that her cheeks lacked 
the usual fine color, and her eyes were heavy. 
She greeted him with her accustomed smile, 
but she did not rise and embrace him, as she 
would commonly do. 

“How was the play?” she asked. 
voice was tremulous. 


Her 


A H, NOT so good—and not too bad. 
But, Triss, you don’t look and act 
well. What is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing much—that is—sit down 
there, Jimmy, where I can see you.” She 
indicated a chair vis-a-vis. “Jimmy, it’s 
happened. There’s nobody to blame, but— 
it’s happened, that’s all. You understand.” 

He understood. There was no misunder- 
standing the terrified, haunted expression in 
her eyes. Her handkerchief, rolled. into a 
moist ball, and looking as though she had 
been biting it, rolled down from her lap and 
toward her husband. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. 
Triss, don’t cry.” 

“Tf I only could cry,” she whipped out. 
“Tt wouldn’t hurt so much inside. Jimmy, 
what shall we do? For heaven’s sake, tell 
me!” 

He had her in his arms. “Triss, don’t 
worry. We—we can’t change it. Let’s both 
be game and adjust ourselves id 

“Both be game! What do you mean?” 
She wrenched herself away, and faced him, 
panting. ‘Jimmy, it can’t be. It’s impos- 
sible. It will spoil everything. It will ruin 
us both. What shall we do?” 

“But I don’t know what to say, Triss. 
There would be only one thing to do, and we 
can’t do that. You know why. You’ve seen 
the stories in the newspapers. Just last 
week a doctor right here in town was ar- 
rested id 

“But that only happens once in a while. 
People don’t realize how often it doesn’t 
happen. I’m relying on you, Jimmy; don’t 
fail me.” 

“Do you think I’d fail you, Triss?” 


“There, now, 
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a H, I KNOW you wouldn’t. That’s why 
I’m leaning oh you. Seems as though I 

couldn’t tell a soul but you. You’re so sub- 
stantial when it comes to facing difficulties.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” groaned James. 
“You handicap me in advance when you say 
that. I’m no better than a child, up against 
such a thing as this. Let me think, Triss. 
It’s a facer, you know. You have your choice 
of two things, and there isn’t any alternative. 
And we can’t choose the dangerous, maybe 
the awful, the tragic course.” 

“You can’t frighten me, Jimmy. I’m not 
a little girl. I know exactly what it means— 
one chance in a thousand of trouble.” 

“You shall not take that chance, Triss.” 
The words came as readily as any words 
Buckbarrow had uttered since they were 
married. James was not aware that it was 
the first time he had ever said, “‘ You shall 
not.” 

But Patricia was keenly aware of it. The 
blood surged into her face. She threw all her 
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suffering into one spiteful, sardonic sneer: 
“T am married!” 

Then, having stamped that cry indelibly 
upon the fabric of their life, the revulsion 
came. She burst into tears and cried: “I 
didn’t mean that, Jimmy. I didn’t mean it. 
I’m sorry. For heaven’s sake, be good to 
me.” She threw herself into his arms and 
lay limp and sobbing. 

Two weeks passed with only a casual ref- 
erence now and then to the event. On the 
tenth of March Patricia said, 
“Are we very poor, Jimmy?” 

Buckbarrow winced. He had 
received a loan of five hundred 

dollars the day before from 

Jeffcoate. It had been a ter- 

rible struggle to make up his 

mind to write to Wallace, but 

he was forced to it. The 

rent was two months behind, 
and his tailors were be- 
coming importunate. 

““We’re not very rich, 
Triss. Why?” 


“T WONDERED if I 

could go down to 
Atlantic City and see Ruth Harvey. You 
wouldn’t mind, would you? RuthandI, you 
know, were rivals for the affection of the 
French prof. at college. What geese girls are! 
May I go, Jimmy?” 

“You don’t need to ask. You know it’s all 
right.” 

James tried to be nonchalant when he sub- 
tracted the necessary funds for the journey 
from his Jeffcoate loan. He had meant to tell 
Triss that he had borrowed the money; but 
in the face of her little holiday he thought it 
wouldn’t be sporting. He would tell her later. 

Patricia left ona Tuesday. Friday of that 
week, having heard nothing from his wife, 
Buckbarrow called Mrs. Corliss on the tele- 
phone and asked if she had heard. She had 
not. Saturday and the following Monday 
passed without a word, and James grew anx- 
ious. 

When Buckbarrow came home on the Mon- 
day evening he rummaged through Patricia’s 
escritoire, hoping that he might find a letter 
from Ruth Harvey which would bear her 
Atlantic City address. He found none. As 
he ended the search, the telephone rang. 

It was his father-in-law, speaking with 
rare emotion. ‘“‘Come out here at once, 
James. Patricia is here, and very ill,” said 
Mr. Corliss. 


UCKBARROW telephoned for a taxi- 

cab, and then ran down the stairs and 
stamped up and down the icy sidewalk until 
the cab wheeled around the corner. He was 
inside and had shouted the address before 
the car came to a full stop. 

Alfred Corliss himself met Buckbarrow at 
the door. There was a druggy atmosphere in 
the house. 

“‘This is bad business, James,” he said in a 
low tone. ‘Come into my study.” 

Buckbarrow followed his father-in-law. 
“Triss = 

“Doctor Peyton is with her. I’ve sum- 
moned Doctor Kranzlein, the best man in 
such cases, Peyton says. Peyton gives us 
little hope.” 

“Little hope!” Buckbarrow staggered as 
though he had been struck in the face. 

““Septicamia — blood poisoning — follow- 
ing an illegal operation,” went on Alfred Cor- 
liss severely. ‘‘Bad business, James! She 
was brought here this evening just before I 
telephoned, hustled into the house from a 
taxicab; practically thrown into the hall- 
way, and the miscreants fled. It’s not to be 
wondered at, I suppose. This is no time for 
recrimination, James, but I want you to tell 
me the truth. How could you do such a 
thing?” 

“‘Tllegal operation!” repeated Buckbarrow, 
dazed. “I—I don’t know. I haven’t seen 
her since last Tuesday. She left to visit a 
friend in Atlantic City. Good heavens, I 
never suspected! I thought she was recon- 
ciled to the—willing to have the baby. It 
was all settled. She was quite happy when 
I left her at the station.” 
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Secret! 


Write for 


Take along 
some Pepperell bleached 
and unbleached sheeting 
(by the yard) forcurtains, 
luncheon sets, and **can- 
dlewick” bedspreads, 
samples to 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., 160 
State St., Boston, Mass, 
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~ Summer Sheets. 


must be mexpensvwe 
BUT THEY MUST BE GOOD! 















































forward to at all! 


for your list of beds in the 
summer house. Not mere 
sheets—or something ‘we 
think is just as good’—but 
Pepperell. 


For this reason: if you take 
‘just sheets’ along you’ll be 
uncertain of their wear, and 
summer bed-linen gets hard 
use. If you take unnecessarily 


SHEETING 


OU’ RE making a mental list for pack- 

V ine. The linen trunk yawns its lid 
open. Then, with the children told to 
go outdoors, you ‘go over the linen,’ 
and there is a morning you don’t look 


Don’t dread it—you really needn’t. 
Announce to the white-goods depart- 
ment of your pet store that you want 
enough Pepperell sheets and pillow cases 


fine linen along, you’re extravagant — 
and it won’t come home with you in 
the autumn, 


But if you take Pepperell, you’ll be 
equipped with sheets at so low a price 
that your investment is sound; so well 
and honestly made that they’ survive 
the hardest use and the uncertainties of 
summer wash-ladies, and so genuinely 
good that they’ll come home with you 

in the fall, an unexpected 
fresh supply for use all 
AN winter! 


WARNING! 


Don’t, please, judge any 
sheet by its ‘‘feel’” in the 
store; finishes put on in the 
mill are too artful — and 
they wash away! The soft, 
fine texture of Pepperell de- 
velops best after washing. 
We've a Pepperell sheet that 
was washed 373 times, and 
it’s soft as a handkerchief. 


Almostall department and 
many other stores are now 
offering Pepperell at unusual 
values. In rare cases you 
may have to be a little firm 
about getting just what you 
want—what you need! 


PEPPERELL 


Cheeis PILLOW CASES 
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Made by the Perperett MAnuracturinc Company, at Bipperorp, Maine, and Orerixa, Alabama 











































































































Which Would You Have 


or 
“A lot she cares for my comfort 


HEN you buy his under- 

wear, the one way to be 
sure of pleasing himwith your 
choice is to 


Look for the red-woven 


“B.V. D.” label! 


No underwear without that 
label is“ B. V. D.”’—or carries 
those exceptional qualities 
which distinguish the world’s 
most popular men’s under- 
dress. 


He for whom you shop will 
find unequalled satisfaction 
in the distinctive Famous Fit 
and Cool Comfortof*‘B. V. D?’ 
You will find matchless econ- 
omy, and freedom from need- 
less mending and laundry 
annoyances, in its longer wear. 


The yarn itself, from which 
‘*B.V. D.’’nainsook is woven, 
is spun from carefully selected 
cotton upon our own spindles. 
Thecool, super-durable fabric 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “B.V. D.” 


MADE FOR THE 
IBV. DI 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Dade MarkReg US Pit Cf and Foreign Countries) 







“R. Varp?? 
Shirts and Drawers 
85c the garment 









Sole Makers of ‘8B. V D.’? Underwear 








© 1925 
The B.V.D.Co., Inc. 


Him Say to Himself?— 


“‘She cares a lot for my comfort!’’ 
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iscreated, by special processes, 
in our own mills and bleach- 
ery and usedin ‘“‘B.V. D.” and 
no other underwear. It is tail- 
ored with lock-stitched, ‘‘can’t- 
rip’? seams, “stay-put” high 
quality buttons, and special, 
reinforced construction. 


In “B.V. D.” union suits, the 
celebrated “B.V. D.” closed 
crotch is patented. So are 
the construction at the shoul- 
der and the reinforcement 
at the back of the unique 
encircling waistband. In all 
“B.V. D.” garments, distinc- 
tive design and tailoring 
achieve the highest ease and 
fine fit with neither too much 
nor too little fullness. 


Their carefully shaped lines, 
noticeable drape and perfect 
proportions stand out as the 
product of extraordinary fa- 
cilities and highly specialized 
methods used by us alone. 


GET THE UNDERWEAR YOU ASK FOR! 


INSIST UPON THIS RED WOVEN LABEL: 


“ec oF V. D,” 


Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men’s $1.50 the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


Men’s “B. V. D.”? Underwear in fancy materials at various prices 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., New York 
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“Do you mean to tell me that you had no 
hand in this?” Corliss fixed his eyes upon 
those of Buckbarrow. 

“Before God! Can you imagine I would 
beso crazy? Where is she? I must see her.” 

A restraining hand was laid on Buckbar- 
row’s arm. “You can’t go up now. Peyton 
won’t have it. Besides, she wouldn’t recog- 
nize you, James. Let’s get at the bottom of 
this thing. I know you wouldn’t lie to me. 
I see that you knew nothing about it. It’s 
certain she didn’t go to Atlantic City. Had 
she shown any knowledge of—of such places? 
Had she ever mentioned any? Had she been 
talking with anybody about such things?” 


“C’HE came here to see her mother the 

Monday afternoon,” answered Buck- 
barrow. The words came mechanically and 
without any subtle meaning, but immediately 
the effect of the words dawned upon the two 
men; they stared at each other. 

“Tt couldn’t be!” muttered Corliss. ‘That 
was merely coincidence.” 

“T didn’t imply ” began James. 

“No, no,” added Corliss, shaking his head. 
He continued: ‘‘She said she didn’t want the 
baby?” 

“Yes. We had a—not an argument, not 
that, father, but we had to talk it over. This 
sort of thing was mentioned. I was em- 
phatic. The poor girl was very nervous and 
made remarks she didn’t mean. But she saw 
it as I did finally. At least I thought so. 
Then—this!” 

“T’m sorry, James. I had the wrong im- 
pression. I beg your pardon.” Corliss put 
out his hand stiffly, but once he had Buck- 
barrow’s hand in his grasp, he clenched it 
firmly and laid his other hand atop them 
both. “It’s a confounded ugly world!” 

The doorbell rang. It was Doctor Kranz- 
lein. “My son-in-law,” said Corliss to the 
specialist, introducing James. 

Kranzlein gave Buckbarrow a look for 
which the latter never wholly forgave him. 
The doctor had been advised, of course, of the 
nature of the case by Doctor Peyton. He im- 
plicated Patricia’s husband as a matter of 
course. 

Fifteen terrible tick-tocking minutes 
passed. Doctor Kranzlein came down in an 
utterly carefree manner and said to Alfred 
Corliss: ‘‘T’ll sleep here tonight.” 

The father leaped forward. ‘Certainly! 
Any room you please, doctor. Is it—has 
she a? 








““C*HE has a chance—fine, strong, lovely 

woman, isn’t she? Too bad, too bad!” 
Kranzlein looked at Buckbarrow keenly, 
where he was hanging to the hall table to 
keep from collapsing. ‘Too bad! Nature is 
merciless in her revenges. Why in heaven’s 
name don’t these modern couples want chil- 


dren? What the deuce do they think they’re - 


in the world for? They concoct a wonderful 
self-importance.” 

“Doctor!” began Buckbarrow hoarsely. 

“Come in here with me, if you please,” 
commanded the doctor, leading James into 
the Corliss study. “‘You have a chance to 
help. You look healthy.” He appraised 
Buckbarrow much as he would have judged 
a race horse entered for ribbons. ‘‘ Transfu- 
sion may help. I suppose you’d share your 
blood with her.” 

“Share it? Take it all,” murmured Buck- 
barrow miserably. ‘‘May I see her, doctor?” 

“Why, yes, of course. I'll take you upina 
moment. First I’d like to look you over, and 
then, afterward, I want you to do some 
errands for me.” 

Patricia was conscious when Buckbarrow 
entered the room. Her mother, seated at the 
bedside, greeted James with a withering look 
and barely recognized him. But Patricia, 
white, drawn, her lips compressed with pain, 
smiled at him gloriously and tried to raise her 
right hand. He heard her whisper: “ Jimmy!” 
He kissed her dry lips. She whispered: “I’m 
sorry I lied to you, Jimmy. I did it for your 
sake as much as mine. And I didn’t want 
you to suffer for it if anything happens.” 

Patricia pulled through. It was a long 
pull. But her fine physique and her tremen- 
dous will came to her rescue. 

From the night when Patricia was brought 
home Buckbarrow knew that the world was 


not big enough to house himself and Patri 
cia’s mother with comfort. She hated him, 
He saw it in every word and act. He did not 
quite know whether he hated her or not. 
But he knew that it was Patricia’s own 
mother who was involved in the sorry adven- 
ture. He felt sure that Mrs. Corliss had given 
Patricia the address. Alfred Corliss sensec| 
the truth too. 

This hatred of his mother-in-law was 
founded on her belief that Buckbarrow had 
been the brute at the bottom of the whole 
mischief. He had not only caused Patricia’s 
trouble and nearly achieved her death, but 
he had caused her—Mrs. Corliss—to involve 
herself in what might have proved more than 
a mere scandal and family loss. 

Before Patricia had quite recovered, Alfred 
Corliss said to James one day: “Why don’t 
you go out to Spaulding and open up our 
house there, and both of you find out just 
what you can do? You could live cheaply 
there, and you’d have perfect quiet. I sup 
pose that helps. I should be very willing to 
see you through the first year. You'd feel 
free to put all your efforts into writing.” 

Buckbarrow took a deep breath. He had 
permitted himself to dream of just such a 
thing. 

“T don’t know what to say,” he faltered. 
“Tt’s a big temptation. It’s splendid of you 
to offer us such a chance. I ought to talk 
with Patricia about it.”’ 


R. CORLISS looked around to make 

sure that they had perfect privacy. 
Then he said ina lowtone: “T wouldn’t take 
that attitude, James. The less you start con- 
sulting with Patricia the better. If you don’t 
begin this moment and assume control of your 
house, you—er—will regret it. I told you cer 
tain things about that girl, things I thought 
you ought to know. I believe her heart is in 
the right place. I had hoped you were going 
to have a child early. She flouted you. | 
wouldn’t say these things to any man alive 
but you, James, but you and Triss are my 
children. I want you to be happy. I want 
you to make a success of it. And you’re in 
danger, my boy.” 

“T don’t know that I understand.” 

“You’ve got to bea man. Just take a look 
around you. Look at the unhappy, restless, 
vicious women. Whose fault, James? Let’s 
face the facts. They’ve found out something 
about men. They’ve nothing but contempt 
for us. We’ve nothing to command their re 
spect. We’ve lost character. They turn us 
and twist us as they please. Then they de 
spise us—and they feel cheated too. They’re 
testing us in every possible way to see whether 
there is any strength left in us. The mothers 
pass the word on to their daughters. They 
tell them how to do it. James, you’ve got to 
manage Pat, or she’ll wreck you—and she'll 
wreck herself.” 

Patricia’s comment when James broached 
the subject to her was: ‘Oh, dad’s all right ! 
Queer, though, that he should have thought 
of it. Do you know, Jimmy, I was going to 
speak to him about that very thing. We 
really must get to our work, and there’s no 
chance of it, doing this apartment sort o/ 
thing.” 

“Then you’d go, Triss?” cried Buckbar- 
row delightedly, suddenly losing his horror of 
being subsidized. 

“Of course we’re going. Oh, I know wi 
shall be happy there—just you and I, Jimmy, 
and our dreams.” 


XV 


HE Buckbarrows settled down to work 
in the Corliss house in Spaulding. Each 
chose a workroom from the large number at 
their disposal in the rambling, reconstructed 
house; each installed a typewriter and the 
necessary reference books; but by agree- 
ment they limited the furniture to one 
straight-backed chair apiece, to be used in 
typing. The idea was that a sofa or even a 
comfortable armchair would be too seduc- 
tive. Likewise, both agreed that from nine 
in the morning until noon they would remain 
in their rooms, defiant of all interruption. 
James and Patricia, having posted off the 
first stories they had written in Spaulding to 
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Wallace Jeffcoate, assistant editor of the Van 
Dyck Magazine, paced the universe rest- 
lessly until a decision should be made known 
to them. 

The Van Dyck Magazine prided itself 
upon delaying panting authors as briefly as 
possible. And, of course, Jeffcoate under- 
stood how his friends would be suffering, and 
would therefore have made special effort in 
their behalf, regardless of office procedure. 

James Buckbarrow was raking leaves and 
twigs on the side of the house nearest to the 
mail box, about quarter to ten, on 
the fifth morning after the man- 
uscripts had left Spaulding. 
Now and then he stepped 
out into the road and gazed 
at the opening in the trees, 
where the postman should 
appear. Finally the post- 
man came into view. 

A few moments after- 
ward Buckbarrow was gaz- 
ing sadly upon a bulky 
envelope, self-addressed to 
James Buckbarrow. That 
was his story. Back. He had 
a sinking sensation, which he 
strove to defeat by laughing cyni- 
cally. He didn’t open the envelope. He knew 
what it would say inside. ‘ Better luck next 
time,”’ or some such hideous cajolery as that. 


HEN he glanced at the letter for Patricia 

which the postman had also given him— 
the baronial-shaped envelope. There was no 
lettering on the front of it, but on the back 
flap were the words, Home and Hearth 
Magazine. The only other mail consisted of 
newspapers and advertising circulars. 

Buckbarrow went into the house. He 
heard the sound of Patricia’s typewriter. 
““Mail’s come!” he cried at the foot of the 
stairs. ‘Busy, dear?” 

“No, just writing a letter, Jimmy. Any 
thing for me?” 

“One letter,” replied Buckbarrow, going 
up. “And I got my story back.” 

“Qh, that’s too bad. What does he say? 
Oh, you haven’t opened it? I wonder— 
Jimmy! Oh, Jimmy! Look—at—this!” 
Patricia had torn open her letter unsuspect- 
ingly, and a bank check had fluttered into 
her hands. She ran to Buckbarrow and 
planted a swift kiss upon his wondering mouth. 

“They’ve taken it! My little story! Two 
hundred dollars! Just think of it, Jimmy! 
My very first! Read what they say!” 

Buckbarrow was already reading: 

Dear Miss Corliss: As your story was not 
suited to his magazine, Mr. Wallace Jeffcoate, 
of- the Van Dyck, sent it to us. We are tre- 
mendously pleased with it, and our cashier is 
making a return herewith. We trust you will 
not mind some slight editing and cutting which 
will be necessary to make it conform to our 
ideas. We are greatly in need of this kind of 
fiction story. Have you anything else you can 
send us at once? 


“By George, that’s splendid, Triss!” cried 
Buckbarrow. ‘‘You’ve done it! You’ve 
made good! Two hundred dollars! And 
they want more right away!” 


UCKBARROW was honestly delighted 

at his wife’s success. But his temples 
throbbed and beat as he fought down the 
possibility of—jealousy. To quell any such 
unworthy uprising he began to talk fast and 
loosely: ‘I’m more pleased than you are, 
Triss. I’ve suspected right along that you’d 
make good first. I’m tickled to death to have 
been right. You’ve got more talent than I 
have—I’ve said so, haven’t I, dear?” 

“Nonsense, Jimmy! It’s just an accident. 
When you make good you'll leave poor little 
me behind. You’re working at a type of 
story much more worth while—and for that 
reason, harder to achieve.” 

Both were conscious that they were not tell- 
ing the whole truth. Both were starkly 
honest, as far as intentions could be; but 
both dimly realized that a line had been sud- 
denly drawn between them. It was the line 
of competition. 

Patricia was too discreet to ask James to 
show his letter from Jeffcoate. She found an 
excuse to busy herself with the housework. 
And Buckbarrow read alone. 
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Dear Buck: V’m awfully sorry to turn this 
yarn down, old man. I think it does show a big 
improvement. over the last one. Suppose you 
send it to some other magazines and try to get 
other judgments on it?’ I know we can’t use it; 
but that doesn’t prove anything. 


He then told what he had done with Pa- 


tricia’s story, and went on: 


Now, Buck, don’t be cast down about this. 
I suppose it’ll naturally jolt you a little to have 
Patricia ‘beat you to it,” as the slang is. The 
fact is, Buck, you’re not the only one in the same 
fix. I’ve been here long enough to 
size up the literary field pretty well, 
now, and I can tell you that the 
women are running away with 
the fiction market—running 
wild, my boy. With the ex- 
ception of a few headliners 
and writers of pure adven- 
ture fiction, they’ve got the 
men writers lashed to the 
mast. 
I get two weeks’ vacation 
in July, Buck. Could you 
find a spare room and an 
extra blanket for an old 
friend who will split all your 
firewood and do your dusting 
and mopping? 
I’m a friendless sort of bird, Buck, 
and if you don’t invite me, I don’t know 
where I'll go. Affectionately, W. J. 


Spurred by her success, Patricia launched 
immediately into a second fiction story for 
the Home and Hearth. The knowledge that 
one’s work is wanted, definitely.and commer- 
cially, is half the battle won for a creative 
craftsman. 


ATRICIA finished her second story, 

posted it off to Home and Hearth, and 
received another check and a brief letter of 
congratulation: 

We like this better than your first. We are 
going to give you a little advertising in our next 
issue. Please send us some interesting facts 
about yourself, and a good photograph, prefer- 
ably taken in informal costume. 


James read the letter ungrudgingly. ‘That 
settles it, Triss,”’ he said. ‘“You’ve put it 
over. They wouldn’t advertise you among 
their regular contributors unless they were 
sure that you could keep it up. It’s splendid! 
Now if I could only get something across, 
we'd be made, wouldn’t we?” 

“You're going to. It’s just a matter of 
hitting the right vein, Jimmy.” 

Patricia sold a third story to Home and 
Hearth for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
This time the editor suggested that it might 
be well for her to come to New York and talk 
over a series of short stories, each of which 
should be complete in itself, but in which the 
same characters should appear. The editor 
had some notions of a central theme for this 
series, and had decided that Miss Corliss was 
the very one to develop it. 

Miss Corliss was radiant. She wanted 
James to go with her, but he shook his head. 
“Tt would be fun, Triss, but we can’t do it. 
It’s your trip, not mine; and it’s a business 
trip, after all. I’d feel utterly out of place. 
I’ve promised the Chronicle a couple of fea- 
ture stories for Sunday week. Go ahead, 
Triss. Dll stay here and live like a self- 
satisfied hermit.” 


N THE morning Buckbarrow drove to the 

railway station with Patricia and put her 
on the train for Springhaven, where she would 
change for New York. He had the feeling as 
he waved good-by to her that he would never 
see her again. He knew it was a nonsensical 
emotion, but it was precisely his sensation. 
A wave of unutterable loneliness and a sense 
of defeat engulfed him. He started home- 
ward dully, got within half a mile of the Cor- 
liss place, then turned the horse and went 
over to Fairview. 

Buckbarrow drove into the yard, hitched 
the reins to an apple tree and walked into the 
kitchen without knocking. The two women 
were baking. 

“Triss has gone away to New York for a 
few days. I wonder if you’d board me, 
mother,” said Buckbarrow. 

Ma Fernie’s eyes lighted up with the first 
genuine pleasure James had awakened in 
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a million women’s tears 


OU never know when ravaging insects may make your home theirs. Over- 

night they appear. You are horrified. You try to drive them out, but 
they come back and back. The more you kill, the more there seem to be. 
And finally the nasty pests distract you to the verge of tears. 


No wonder it seems hard to get rid of them. 
Ordinary insecticides kill only six out of every 
ten bugs. The four which get away breed the 
hundreds which return. 


Four flies or mosquitoes can 
breed millions 


Today’s fly will breed a million in the future 
if it lives! Today’s mosquito will come back 
a swarm later on, if you Jet it escape. Don’t 
let one single fly or mosquito get away. 


The secret ingredient kills them all 

Over a million women have won their fight 
against bugs with Biack Fac. Here is a 
totally different kind of insect killer. It kills 
every pest in the home. Not one escapes. For 
Biack F ac contains a secret ingredient which 
bugs breathe and die. 


Brack F Lac does not stun. Nor stupefy. 
It kills! It is the surest, quickest death ever 
discovered for insect pests. But the secret, veg- 
etable ingredient, which is so deadly to bugs, is 
absolutely harmless to humans and animals. 


It kills every kind of bug 

Biack Fac rids a home of every form of 
insect pest. It will kill 
every fly and mosquito 
inaroom. It kills moths 
—keeps closets and 
clothes moth-free. It kills 
every roach 
and every 
ant... Le€sis 
sure death 
to bedbugs. 
It saves 
flowers by 
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insect pests. Use the one you like best. Many 
people use both, preferring 


The LIQUID to kill 


FLIES MOTHS . MOSQUITOES 
The POWDER to kilt 
ROACHES ANTS CHICKEN LICE 
BEDBUGS DOG FLEAS 


PLANT LICE 


Powder, 15c up. Powder gun, 10c. Liquid— 
half-pints, 25c; pints, 45c. Sprayer, 45c. Special 
introductory package containing Black FLAG 
liquid and sprayer, only 65c. 


Send for two of these attractive 


incense burners 


Keep mosquitoes away from any open porch, or out of 
a room, by burning Brack FLtac Powder. Two incense 
burners, same as shown above, handsomely lacquered in 
red, will be sent you upon receipt of 10c, to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. To get the incense burners, check 
the coupon. 


FREE—a wonderful booklet 


Let us send you, free and postpaid, 
complete information about BLack F Lac, 
together with detailed instructions on 
ridding your home of any kind of insect 
pest. Check the bugs you want to know 
about and mail the coupon below. 

© 1925, G. L. Co., Inc. 
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BLACK FLAG, 
2202 Eacuie Street, Battimore, Mob. 
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: ¥/ of insect pests, plus special directions for getting rid o 
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mosquitoes away. 
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OneDollar 


buys Men’ Union Suits 
of fine quality 


HEN you shop for 
men’s underwear, look 
for Topkis! 
In Topkis you'll find al- 
most unbelievable value. 
Fine fabrics, generously 
proportioned. 
Careful tailoring in the de- 
tails that escape men’s eyes. 
You'll marvel that Topkis 
costs only a dollar. 




























75c for Boys’ Athletic Union Suits 


A regular boy is always hard on underwear. But 
he can’t faze a Topkis Union Suit. 

Extra strength at every pull-point. Strong seams 
and button-holes. Thorough stitching that holds. 

Fabric comes through wear and washing like new. 

Like Dad’s, Boys’ Topkis is free and easy-fitting. 

Healthy, manly underwear for 
little men. Sizes: 24 to 36. 


75c for” ev P 
Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits 


Topkis Bloomer Suits are 
made to satisfy particular 
mothers. 

They have all the fea- 
tures you ever wanted in 
girls’ underwear. 

Dainty, pin-checked 
fabric—the kind found in 
higher-price makes. Laun- 
ders beautifully. 

Cut skillfully. Drapes 
evenly. There’s no bunch- 
ing to spoil the lines of 
outer garments. 

Bloomers just full 
enough. 

Fine tailoring down to 
smallest detail of stitching. 

Fine, pin-check fabric. And the Extremely big value for 
price is only 75c. Sizes: 2 to 12. 75c. Sizes: 2 to 12. 


If your Dealer doesn’t have Topkis, write us. Ask for free illustrated booklet. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


75c for Children’s 
Waist Union Suits 
Give the little folk the best there 


is in underwear. Kiddies feel better, 
play better, grow better in Topkis. 
Into Topkis we put tailoring far 
above the commonplace. 
Staunch seams. Strong button- 
holes. Careful finish. 
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them for a long time. A little motherly 
triumph shone in them too. ‘Of course you 
can stay here. Where else would you stay?” 

“Tt’s mighty good of you, mother,” choked 
out Buckbarrow, strange emotions mounting 
to his throat. 

He put his arms about the frail old body 
and pressed her gently to him. 

Suddenly she held him out at her arms’ 
length. “James! Nothing has happened, 
has it?” 


“HH, NO,” replied James witha smile. He 

understood perfectiy what had flashed 
into Eliza’s mind. It disconcerted him less 
than it did Rachel, who also understood and 
looked at Mrs. Fernie anxiously. “ Patricia 
has made a big hit with her stories in Home 
and Hearth, and they want her to come down 
and talk overaseries. At first I thought I’d 
keep bachelor hall, but it would be too con- 
founded lonely. I’ll be busy on some articles 
for the Chronicle during the day, so I shan’t 
bother you much.” 

“You couldn’t bother us, James,” 
Rachel. ‘You know that.” 

‘““Sam’ll be ever so pleased,” went on Eliza 
Fernie. “We won’t say a word to Sam about 
it, Rachy. Just let him walk in and find 
James at the table. Rachy, get him a glass 
of milk and some of those fresh doughnuts. 
I’m going across the road to the Bells’ to get 
some of their asparagus.” 

Rachel brought a jug of milk and a plate of 
the crisp, flaky doughnuts. She sat at one 
end of the kitchen table, and James munched 
his food slowly at the other end. Neither 
spoke for some time. 

Finally Buckbarrow said slowly, “There’s 
something I’ve been wanting to say to you, 
Rachel, for a long time a 

“T know what it is, James. You needn’t 
say it. It hasn’t ever made the slightest dif- 
ference in—in my feelings toward you. I 
tried to write to you about it, but somehow 
I couldn’t put it into words. Everything is 
as it should be, James. I’m perfectly happy 
here, with father and mother. And you did 
the wisest and best thing. Patricia has a big 
mind, a fine education. You should be proud 
of her. It will be wonderful when you are 
both known all over the country.” 

“T’m a failure, Rachel,” returned Buck- 
barrow. 

“Oh, James, how can you talk that way? 
Failure! Why; only yesterday Father Fernie 
was saying if 

“T’m stating a fact, Rachel. I’m a failure 
in the big world. That’s what I mean. I mis- 
took a thin streak of talent for a rich vein. 
I’ma small-town newspaper man, who got in- 
flated with a little success and imagined that 
he had something to show the world.” 


rg § 


ATRICIA was away fifteen days. She 
returned, flaming with ambition and en- 
ergy, but with dark patches under the eyes 
and an unnatural flush in the cheeks. Buck- 
barrow was startled and couldn’t help com- 
menting upon her appearance. 
“Oh, I’m feeling quite all right, Jimmy. 
I confess, I’ve not been getting enough 
sleep. I just couldn’t bear to lose a minute 
in bed, and I dare say I tried to pack two or 
three months into the two weeks. But if you 
think I’ve been merely leading a butterfly 
life, dear, you’re mistaken. Do you realize 
I’ve actually written a whole short story 
since I left, and have two more drafted out? 
And for the first time in my life ’ve come 
home with more money than I had when I 
left. If poor old dad could hear that he’d 
never recover from the shock. How has my 
poor boy been getting along here, all by his 
neglected self?” 
“Your poor boy,” replied James with a 
sheepish grimace, “‘has been staying at the 


,»? 


said 








“Sensible Jimmy,’ was her comment. 
““You’ve been well fed at least. Better than 
I could have fed you.” 

“Did you see Jeffcoate? I haven’t heard 
from him, and you didn’t re 

“T treated you shamefully, Jimmy. I wrote 
only one letter, didn’t I? But if you knew 
how I was storming around, luncheons, din- 
ners, theaters, dances, the Authors’ League, 
publishers ——” 





“Oh, I understood. That’s all right. But 
Wallace?” 

“T’m afraid I wasn’t very nice to him. He 
took me to the Brevoort and gave me a won- 
derful luncheon, and I had to run away to an 
appointment with Mr. Marston as soon as 
we’d gobbled our ices. But he’s well, and 
just as cheerful and pleasant as ever, and 
most of the conversation was about you. 
It’s only men, perhaps, who can have a 
friendship like yours.” 

“He doesn’t buy my stories,” said Buck- 
barrow mockingly. 

“No. He’s a real editor. They tell me 
that knowing an editor personally is really a 
drawback. He knows all your weaknesses, 
and besides, he’s so much afraid of being sus- 
ceptible on the personal side that he leans 
backward. Oh, by the way, I saw Ernest.” 

“Ernest Fernie?” 


4 RNEST FERNIE. What in the world 

do you think he’s doing, Jimmy? He’s 
become one of the intelligentzia. Atleast, he’s 
on the outer fringe. There’s a little monthly 
magazine published by a group of the younger 
writers and artists and thinkers, called Blaze. 
It’s really quite the cleverest thing you ever 
saw. I brought home some copies for you. 
Ernest is advertising manager of Blaze. He 
has taken to a Windsor tie and is letting his 
hair grow, and wears a Montmartre felt 
hat—a little ridiculous, I thought; but I 
couldn’t deny that he looked like a real bo- 
hemian. He has those dark eyes and sallow 
cheeks and jet black hair, you know. And he 
is a clever talker. They say he has quite an 
affair with a middle-aged woman writer of 
reputation, but I’m so ‘norant of what’s 
going on that I did. t recognize her name. 
To tell the truth, Jimmy, I felt quite subdued 
and countrified with all those creative work 
ers. But New York! There’s nothing like it, 
Jimmy. In Boston there are a few honest, 
earnest writers and artists, who live suburban 
lives and manage to keep their heads above 
the ocean of driveling commercialism. But 
over there on Manhattan Island you can 
walk into a group of people, any evening, who 
are at the very top of their fields. The talk is 
wonderful. And whyshouldn’tit be? They’re 
continually whetting themselves against each 
other; and every forward movement in art 
originates among them or is brought straight 
into New York from Europe.” 

“‘T always had the idea there were a bunch 
of fakers celebrating themselves over there 
too,” said Buckbarrow. 

“To be sure there are fakers. There are 
everywhere. But some of the fakers are ab- 
normally clever too. They’ve taken to faking 
because they found there was money in hum- 
bug; but at heart they remain pure artists. 
I met one of that very kind, named Abram- 
son—a Swedish Jew, somebody said, though 
I didn’t know there were any Jews in Sweden. 
A tall, nervous, Oriental sort of chap, very 
polished, very bored, and an artist to his 
finger tips. He paints crazy stuff, all colored 
circles—has founded the school of Circlism; 
says life is only coherent to the seeing eye as 
combinations of circles—all that rubbish. 
His wife—I don’t think they’re really mar- 
ried, but that’s their business—is a sweet 
little girl with a lovely figure and a good deal 
of cleverness, who came to New York from 
somewhere out West to go on the stage. I 
think she’s really too lazy to go through the 
hard training necessary. I met them at a 
little bohemian restaurant in Bleecker Street. 
I’ve asked them to come up fora couple weeks 
this summer. I don’t suppose they’ll come. 
But I thought they’d bring some color a 

“Tf they’re not married, do you think 
it’s aes. 

“Oh, Jimmy! You!” 





, OU misunderstand, Triss?’ added Buck- 

barrow hastily. “I’m only thinking 
about the Spaulding people. You know how 
they feel about such things. But I presume 
your artist and his lady wouldn’t blazon the 
fact that “ 

“Tf I thought we’d have to subordinate 
ourselves to what Spaulding thinks about 
anything, we’d pack up and go to New York 
tomorrow, Jimmy. Indeed, I only want to 
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ELGIN 


WRIST WATCHES 
cased in gold, jeweled set and 
gold filed. May be had from your 
jeweler in a wide range of prices. 








WHY MISS GLENNA COLLETT 
CHOSE AN ELGIN 


Arma 


N these athletic days, three things are ex- 

pected in a wrist watch .. . (1) It must 
keep perfect time . . . (2) It must be exqui- 
sitely beautiful . . . (3) It must stand the stress 
of the modern girl’s vigorous outdoor life. 

When Miss Glenna Collett, charming 
and popular woman’s golf champion, be- 
gan her selection of a wrist watch, she put 
down these three big requisites, in just the 
foregoing order. 


+k LGIN 








And she found all three in an Elgin! Per- 
fect timekeeping. Exquisite design. Hardy de- 
pendability. 

Miss Collett’s choice is inevitably the 
choice of any woman who approaches the 
watch question with a golfer’s cool and an- 
alytic mind. 

First, because Elgin is the product of the 
world’s leading watchmakers who put fault- 
less time-keeping as the first essential in a 
watch of any type. 

Second, because the incomparable beauty 
of an Elgin wrist watch is an addition to, not 
a substitute for, absolute watch reliability. 





THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY.....ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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stay here long enough to get my'work ahead 
and nail down my connection with Home and 
Hearth. I saw the sweetest little three-room 
apartment in Fourth Street. And then, it’s 
what you need, Jimmy. The contact with 
those people would open your gates, so to 
speak. You haven’t had a fair chance. You 
got a dreadfully bad start here in Spaulding, 
dear. You know I respect the Fernies, and 
I love them for their kindness to you, but 
what are they? Just honest clods, Jimmy, 
after all, like all the rest of these yokels. I’m 
sorry; I didn’t mean to say anything un- 
kind.” 

She had seen Buckbarrow wince and grow 
red. “I know what you have in mind, Triss. 
But you don’t know them as well as I do. 
They have a fine spiritual quality. You 
don’t see it because you know only their con- 
servatism and humdrum side.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t have said that,” Patricia in- 
stantly admitted. ‘‘You’re right, Jimmy!” 


AMES said nothing more; but he was con- 

scious that he was angry—angry without 
knowing exactly why. Possibly the petulance 
sprang from his feeling that his wife’s en- 
thusiasm for the New York people was an 
implicit though not intentional reflection 
upon his own failure. 

Hjalmar Abramson was not the only crea- 
tive artist invited to Spaulding by Patricia. 
In her fine enthusiasm, on that fifteen-day 
visit to New York, she had been profuse 
with her invitations. She felt there was little 
that she could contribute to the salon talk, 
but she did at least have a fine house in a 
lovely part of New England, and she could 
offer hospitality. She had only the remotest 
hope that anyone would leave the fascinating 
metropolis to visit the Buckbarrows. 

But the second week in July saw the ar- 
rival, at the Corliss place, of Abramson and 
his affinity, Cleo Batten, and of Ernest Fernie. 
They brought the spirit of frolic with them; 
a kind of intellectual larking which the old 
Colonial farmhouse had never seen within its 
walls. The Circlist brought some canvases 
with him and proposed to do some painting. 
Miss Cleo Batten, who had retained her 
maiden name, brought an important asset in 
the form of a knowledge of cooking, which 
had been impressed upon her before she left 
her home in Iowa. Ernest Fernie contributed 
what he could, which was mainly serving as 
an interlocutor to Abramson. 

Hardly had the three guests become ad- 
justed to their pillows when three more ar- 
rived—Freda Bonnar, the editor of a weekly 
birth-control publication; John Marscoe, a 
clever young newspaper man, who did a 
column in one of the New York newspapers; 
and Ann Vickery, a violinist of real talent. 
The Corliss house was full to overflowing; 
and so was the heart of Patricia Corliss. She 
had not dared “:eam of such fortune. She 
had hoped that she might be accepted by the 
“younger group,” after she and James went 
to New York; and now, at the very begin- 
ning of her literary career, she had attained 
a salon of her own. 


Fo FIRST Buckbarrow lent himself to the 
situation with hearty good will and curi- 
osity. Hecouldn’t help feeling that these were 
his wife’s guests, not his own. The fault was 
not Patricia’s; at least not consciously. She 
was careful always to use the word “we,” and 
to propose the day’s activity in the name of 
“James and I.” But the visitors seemed to 
have concluded, as a matter of course, that 
Buckbarrow was not one of them. They 
gave him as courteous treatment as they 
would have given a hired man—they were all 
civil and amiable; but they never asked his 
opinion upon any subject. The perfectly 
tacit assumption was that Patricia had mar- 
ried James for reasons sufficient to herself— 
to have a man in the house in case of bur- 
glars or something of that sort. James was 
no churl; but he found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to be sociable with people who were not 
quite aware that he was present. 

On the contrary, Patricia was clearly re- 
garded as a rising star. There was no at- 
tempt to coddle her or to flatter her. The 
younger group of thinkers had cultivated a 
brutal frankness about one another’s mental 
and artistic equipment. But her fine poise, 


her refined face and body, her aptness in 
assimilating the meat of a discourse stamped 
her clearly as a woman of promise. It was 
apparent that Abramson admired her greatly. 
James was glad to see this. He loved to have 
Patricia admired. But he did not precisely 
enjoy the expression he sometimes saw in the 
painter’s eyes. 

During the days—and the days were bril- 
liant and cool for July—the guests tramped 
through the woods, practiced a little at their 
employment, lolled and loitered and talked 
under the pines and in the fragrant lanes, 
picked strawberries, spied upon nesting birds 
or sat on the wide porch and read. The nec- 
essary work in the kitchen and other rooms 
was cheerfully shared by the four women, 
and the outdoor work was done by Buckbar- 
row. 

But as soon as dinner was over—six o’clock 
dinner—and darkness began to inclose the 
lively house, a great blaze was lighted in the 
fireplace, and the party gathered around. 
The nights were still cool; dog days had not 
arrived. Instead of sitting stiffly in chairs, 
the furniture was moved back so that the 
whole ‘party could recline with sofa pillows 
or rolled-up blankets. The lamps were not 
lighted; so the ruddy glow of the fire brought 
the faces and figures intermittently into 
bronze-red relief, and then sent them back 
into the sable background. 


HE talk was of art or politics, of social 

progress, of the stupidity of the masses, 
of the stupidity of the classes, of the stupid- 
ity of everyone except the “ younger group”; 
of philosophies, of literature, the newspapers, 
the magazines, the latest books, the latest 
flairs. Buckbarrow could not deny that the 
conversation was good. Even the flippancy 
was on a high plane. Even when somewhat 
attenuated and special, the talk was still in- 
teresting. But in that causerie there seemed 
to be a lack of blood and bone. There was 
never any mention of the things which Buck- 
barrow held to be important, except as they 
might be mentioned with a sneer. Home life, 
the little problems of simple folk, the stum- 
bling things of the spirit, the flowering as- 
pirations of motherhood and fatherhood— 
the talk seemed all remote from those basic ele- 
ments. Perhaps they took them for granted, 
and had passed them as a boy finishes his 
primer and soars to trigonometry. 

There had recently been a novel printed, a 
best seller, which had pilloried the country 
town, its slow-minded and dogmatic and 
pragmatic materialism, its petty quarrels 
and rude entertainments. This book was dis- 
cussed with approbation. Curiously enough, 
nobody had much praise for theauthor; there 
seemed to be a conclusion that he was merely 
a lucky ass who had hit upon some pleasantly 
insulting remarks. But there was no doubt 
that the American peasant was mud, and the 
peasant’s mind was a morass of moronic mis- 
information. 

Ann Vickery rose, a dim, slim shadow, and 
went toward the piano. Abramson followed. 
In a moment the clear, passionate tones of 
the fiddle held them all. Abramson had 
tuned the piano, which had lain silent in the 
house since Mr. Corliss spent his only sum- 
mer there. The big, Cossack-looking artist 
had the perfect ghetto sensibility for music. 
His warm accompaniment seized upon Ann 
Vickery’s capacities and projected them to 
their limits. 

Jeffcoate’s arrival saved James from be- 
coming completely submerged. Jeffcoate 
looked aghast at the crowded house and was 
for going away again. 


UCKBARROW clutched him like a life 
preserver. “I’ve got the idea, Wallace!” 
said James. ‘For heaven’s sake, don’t think 
of leaving me alone with these—these blasted 
prodigies! One side of the barn loft was 
fitted up for a hired man, you know. It’s 
sweet and clean and comfortable, and has 
two single beds in it. Let’s you and I sleep 
out there. I want to have a chance to talk 
with you.” 
So James and Jeffcoate retired to the barn, 
and found it to their taste. No objection to 
their retirement was raised in the house. 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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New Facts 


about 


MIL 


OW’S milk is the ideal food for 
children and, when properly 
modified, the finest substitute for 
mother’s milk. Cow’s milk differs 
from mother’s milk, however, in that 
the curds are much larger and con- 
sequently harder to digest. Science 
now reveals that the curds of KLIM 
(fresh milk powdered) are almost 


identical in size with those of 
mother’s milk, making KLIM more 


digestible. 





Curds of liquid 


cow’s milk 





Curds of KLIM 
reliquefied 


Fresh Cow’s milk is % water and % solids. 
The nourishment is all in the solids. KLIM is 
pure, whole milk with the water removed. 


KLIM is made by spraying fresh milk into a 
warm chamber. The water evaporates, leaving the 
solids in powder form---KLIM. The spray is so 
fine that when KLIM is reliquefied the curds are 
smaller than those of the milk before it was pow- 
dered. That is why KLIM, while retaining all of 
the nourishment of liquid milk, is easier to digest. 


Liquid milk sours quickly. KLIM keeps almost 
indefinitely and without ice. KLIM is bacterially 
pure and consequently a SAFE MILK for use at 


all times and in all places. 


Liquid milk varies 


from day to day. KLIM is always uniform---the 
ideal food for the growing child. 





Mothers should consult 
their physicians regard- 
ing the use and modifica- 
tion of KLIM for infant 
feeding. 


Merrell-Soule Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREE BOOKLETS “Your Child’s 
Health”, and ‘*Nationally Known 
Recipes, Children’s Edition’’---inval- 
uable in child feeding---sent free to 
those who mail coupon below. Buy 
KLIM from your druggist. 
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{uty Sealpax' No S.92 


for the 400 -at $12 


cAr Bar Harbor, Newport, Southampton— 
wherever the women of America’s “400” 
spend the summer months, you'll find them 
wearing “Lady Sealpax” No. So2—for the 
400.” 


It’s so smart and sheer, so cool and summery — 
the choicest combed yarn, fine count, mercer- 
ized Nainsook, in white or flesh. 


This very same garment can be yours—at only 
$1.50. We think enough of it to devote a whole 
advertisement to it. The same smart tailored 
lines, flat hip and free knee, and soft, un- 
binding top that are the mode with the “400” 
today. 


Ask for “Lady Sealpax” No. S92 at your 
favorite shop—and be in sty te! 


Other “Lady Sealpax”’ for every occasion. 
THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore 
Also makers of Little Brother and 
‘é Little Sister Sealpax for Children 
S Boy 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 167) 


Buckbarrow was considered to be of the 
barn, barny; and Jeffcoate, who had met 
Abramson and Roscoe, as well as Ann Vick- 
ery, in New York, was distrusted as a sort of 
Philistine. 

“You didn’t tell me that the Latin Quarter 
was going to overflow in this direction, Buck,” 
said Jeffcoate. 

“T didn’t know it myself till they swarmed 
in. Triss invited them when she was in New 
York, but she didn’t suppose, I think, that 
the acceptance would be so unanimous. Not 
that I resent it, old man. Triss is having the 
time of her life, and that satisfies me. But 
I can’t keep up with them. They’re too 
dashed clever for me, and too remote from 
my world. I guess I’m an oxcart, left over 
into the age of aircraft.” 

The two friends sat in the barn loft and 
smoked. Jeffcoate stretched his long legs out 
luxuriously, balancing his heels on the win- 
dow sill. “‘You’re not quite yourself, Buck. 
What’s aching you inside?” 


“1 SEE my finish, Wallace,” replied Buck- 

barrow heavily. ‘I’ve got a sense of im- 
pending catastrophe, to use a large-sized ex- 
pression. Triss is growing away from me, 
and I feel helpless. Don’t get the idea that 
we’ve quarreled. Not in the least. I’ve 
shown myself a little peevish, but she’s more 
generous and broad-minded than ever. She’s 
already a success in fiction, and I’m doing 
Sunday articles for the Chronicle again. She 
wants to pull out of here pretty soon and go 
to New York. I can enjoy New York all 
right; but I’ll drown there. I don’t belong 
there. I belong here. I want to join Father 
Fernie on the Tribune. He’s in poor health, 
and he needs me.” 

‘Patricia could write just as well here as 
in New York,” suggested Jeffcoate. ‘‘Now 
that she has opened a market, she can live 
where she pleases. There isn’t a great deal of 
writing done in New York. All the best ones 
do their work outside. She could save New 
York for paprika. That’s what they all do.” 

‘She wants to join that bunch,” explained 
Buckbarrow, indicating the house with a 
jerk of the thumb. 

Jeffcoate smoked thoughtfully. ‘ Buck, 
you’re looking for spiritual help from me, 
and I can’t give it. I can’t give you strength. 
I used to interfere liberally in your business 
when we lived together. But you weren’t 
married then. Still, there are some things I 
can’t help saying. Keep your eye on this 
Abramson person. He’s poisonous. He’s one 
of the cleverest human beings I ever met. 
That fellow can do more things well than 
anyone in New York. But he’s a swindler 
of women, of a new type that has been de- 
veloped in our generation. Abramson. and 
his kind see clearly that about seven out of 
ten clever married women, in our time, are 
disappointed with their husbands. The hus- 
bands lack something. Is it character, Buck? 
I ask you. 


HESE women are clever, I say. They’re 

restless. They have no home life, of the 
old sort that used to hold men and women to- 
gether. They’re starved for something; they 
don’t know what it is they want; but they 
know their husbands haven’t got it. For this 
bunch of restless woman, most of them with- 
out children, Abramson and his crowd have 
constructed a philosophy of life. It’s a phi- 
losophy which has a lot of truth in it, which 
makes it dangerous to the intelligent woman, 
who is more or less of a logician. I don’t 
know that I can state it. Briefly, I think it 
amounts to this: That the new responsibili- 
ties forced on women by economic and other 
circumstances give her the right to ‘live her 
own life’—with what that implies. It’s 
plausible, you know. My point is that 
Abramson and Company don’t care a whoop 
about the principle involved. They are all 
for enjoying themselves.” 

“But Triss ? 

“Ts a fine, brilliant girl. She loves you, 
and she wants to see you become her ideal, so 
that she’ll be protected against stray im- 
pulses. The questionis, can you measure up?” 

“Not against the clever crowd.” 

“Then by being a man! That’s your last 
chance. You want to stay in Spaulding?” 

“c Yes.”’ 





“And she doesn’t.” 

Ng”? 

“Whether this is your finish then would 
seem to depend on whether you stay in 
Spaulding.” 

“T understand,” said Buckbarrow slowly. 
“But there’s something repulsive about say- 
ing to a refined, sensitive woman, ‘I’m your 
husband, so you are going to do thus and so 
because I demand it.’” 

“T know. So repulsive that it isn’t being 
said, Buck. Not among the people we know. 
If you say it, and make it stick, I shan’t think 
it repulsive. I'll think it phenomenal.” 

XVII 

RS. ALFRED AVERY CORLISS, sniff- 

ing from afar the aroma of modernism, 
announced that she was coming to Spaulding 
for a visit with her children. Upon hearing 
this, Buckbarrow hastened into action. He 
was convinced that he could be a man, as 
Jeffcoate had put it, so far as Patricia was 
concerned; he had some doubts as to his 
ability to demonstrate against the combined 
forces of Patricia and her mother. 

James had no question as to what he 
wanted to do. He knew that Sam Fernie 
needed him, and he believed he needed Sam 
Fernie. There was the question of money. 
He had none. Ernest was a broken pillar. 
James already owed Jeffcoate five hundred 
dollars. Yet it was futile to think of joining 
Sam Fernie in the Tribune unless he could 
bring to the partnership at least enough 
money to wipe out the mortgage on the plant, 
a matter of twelve hundred dollars. Sam had 
paid the interest on this mortgage, held by 
Judge Hoskins, with regularity if not with 
ease; the principal had not been lessened. 

Without hoping to raise the money from 
that source, Buckbarrow disclosed his posi 
tion frankly to Wallace Jeffcoate. Jeffcoate 
took an easy view of the matter. ‘‘The money 
is the picayune part of it, Buck. I'll put up 
the money. I agree with you that you can’t 
ride into a partnership with Mr. Fernie on 
the friendly basis. You ought to put up some 
cash. I’ll lend you twelve hundred dollars.”’ 

“But I already owe you five hundred, 
Wallace. Heaven knows if you’ll ever see 
even that again.” 


“TET heaven keep it then, Buck. I’ve been 

a moderately thrifty person, and I’ve 
not a soul in the world to provide for. Be- 
sides, my young friend, I don’t consider you 
a bad financial risk, as risks go. I’ve an idea 
that when you get settled down to something 
you’re interested in and feel yourself on keel, 
you'll begin to come through with some out- 
side writing. The trouble is, Buck, you’ve 
been trying to write fiction because you felt 
that you ought to, not because you were pre- 
pared to do it or really had anything to 
write about. Once you begin to discover 
these Spaulding folks, you’ll find stories in 
them that will demand to be written. When 
it comes naturally it will come well. I’m not 
a bit afraid of you so long as you’re on your 
perch. We’ll make a regular business matter 
of this, Buck. Interest at six per cent: and 
you can give me a note for seventeen hun- 
dred, if you like.” 

“T’d leap at this, if I could be sure you’d 
lose nothing.” 

Buckbarrow went down to the village that 
afternoon. He found Sam Fernie in the 
press room, helping the foreman to extricate 
a big sheet of paper which had failed to be 
gripped properly and had jammed all over 
the forms. It was publication day. 

“T forgot,” apologized James, seeing Sam’s 
hands smeared with oil and ink. ‘“TI’ll come 
in to see you in the morning.” . 

“Be through with this in just a minute 
Jimmy. Don’t go away. Go in the office and sit 
down. We’reall ready to start running as soon 
as these pesky grippers are tightened up.” 

When Mr. Fernie came into the front 
office, his hands moist and red from the ap- 
plication of lye, he lighted his pipe and set- 
tled down for a talk. Buckbarrow opened 
the important question at once. ‘You re- 
member, dad, we talked once about the 
possibility of my coming back to Spaulding 
and youand I running the Tribune together?” 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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OUcan get one of these charming pictures ready for framing, 

free, by writing us. Exactly like the beautiful original, 
larger than this whole magazine page. Everybody wants a 
fine baby picture and here it is. Use the coupon. 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Reg US Par Off 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


“‘The Shower Bath’’ 
From the famous painting by Frederick Donaldson 
—a most remarkable baby picture! 


This Coupon is worth 20 to GO Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me free the 14 x 16-inch Print of ‘‘ The Shower Bath” suitable for framing. (If you want 
samples of Valspar, send dealer’s name and 20c for each 40c 


sample can checked at right. Only one sample each of Clear 
alspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per person at 


A bd he ‘*The Shower Bath’’ (_} 

this special price. 

Print full nal address plainly. Clear Valspar... -20c(_) 
Valspar-Stain....20c(_) 

Dealer’s Name Choose 1 Color 


Valspar-Enamel. .20c (_} 
Address Choose 1 Color 
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The Uirtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 162) 


’ 


“Ves, I do, sure.”” The older man gazed 
ipon James with unhopeful wistfulness. “ But 
[ never put much stock in it, Jimmy. You’ve 
cone a long distance since then. I guess the 
water that goes over the dam doesn’t get 
back again.” 

“Ves, it does, dad,” cried Buckbarrow. 
“Tt takes it some time, but it gets back in the 
form of rain, you know. Well, I’m raining. 
I'd like to take hold of the Tribune with you. 
I—I can buy an interest.” 

The years had made Sam Fernie wary of 
his own dreams. ‘Aw, you don’t want to 
sink yourself in a one-horse country news- 
paper, Jimmy. Not that I wouldn’t like it. 
[—I’ve thought of it time and again. But 
you and your wife—you’re hunting big game. 
There’s only a bare living here, Jimmy, even 
with the improvements you could make in 
the old sheet, just a bare living for two. You 
know I just straggle along di 

“A bare living and happiness. A bare liv- 
ing and my feet on the earth,” repeated 
Buckbarrow. “T’ll take the risk of that. 
I've wasted a heap of the money my father 
left, dad. It’s gone—goodness knows how or 
where. I’m broke. But I can get twelve 
hundred dollars, and I thought we could pay 
off the mortgage with that, and start with 
our noses off the grindstone; then you could 
give me whatever interest in the business I 
ought to have for that much money. We can 
decide on that later. The question is, do you 
want a partner? I don’t want to force myself 
on you - Pe 








“TRORCE yourself on me! Force yourself 

on me, Jimmy!” Sam Fernie’s eyes 
glistened. “Ho! I wouldn’t dare tell ’Liza 
that you—no; better think it over, Jimmy. 
There’s your wife to consider.”’ 

“Oh, that will be all right.” 

‘‘Tf she’s never lived in a small town, 
well hf 

“She can adapt herself to anything, any- 
where.”’ 

““You’ve talked it over with her, Jimmy?” 

Buckbarrow shook his head, but quite 
confidently. 

“No, but I thought if you were willing 
I'd have a talk with her tonight. You see, 
it doesn’t make any difference where Triss 
lives now. She has made good.” 

“Well, I won’t say a word about this, 
Jimmy, until—until we know where we 
stand. But the idea fills my old muddled 
head with joy, I tell you. Ifit should be——” 
Sam stuck out his hand. ‘“ You and [are two 
men that could work together without a 
snarl. And maybe there’s more of a chance 
here than I suppose. I’ve come to see things 
pretty small. You might see opportunities 
I’m blind to. Gosh, Jimmy, I don’t dare to 
consider it! You say you'll talk with your 
wife tonight?” 

“ Tonight.”’ 

Buckbarrow drove back to the Corliss place 
with a heart that beat wildly. He drove 
straight into the setting sun, along the rutted 
road, and in that glow, which turned the 
overhanging leaves to gold, he seemed to see 
a revealed promise, a new reason for existence. 
His head felt strangely clear and perceptive. 

After dinner, when the fire was lighted and 
the guests had stretched themselves out be- 
fore it, Buckbarrow came to Patricia and 
took one of her hands and pressed it gently. 
“Can we get off by ourselves a little while, 
Triss? Something I’d like to talk with you 
about.” 


HE looked at him wonderingly. ‘Shall 

we go up to my room?” She said “‘my 
room,” though Buckbarrow had slept only 
three nights in the barn loft. 

“Triss, ’'ve come to a big decision. I 
think it means happiness for both of us. You 
know I’ve been flapping around pretty in- 
effectively; I haven’t felt sure of myself. I 
haven’t been getting anywhere. I didn’t 
know exactly why. It’s all clear to me now. 
I’ve been like a South Sea Islander dressed in 
a swallow-tailed coat and a plug hat—and 
barefoot. Stark naked, the Islander would 
be a pleasing figure; it’s the clothes that 
make him ridiculous. I’ve been somewhat 
like that. I belong here in Spaulding. ma 
sort of clod, if you please. I need the touch 
of substantial things. You like real things, 


too, though you can fly. I don’t think we 
can both do better than to stay right here. 
I’ve had a talk with Wallace Jeffcoate and 
with Sam Fernie. I’m going to buy an in- 
terest in the Tribune. Maybe, later on, as 
Wallace says, I can come to creative writing 
naturally. But at least my feet will be on 
the ground. We’ll get into the very hearts of 
the country folks. We’ll be one of them— 
and yet ourselves. We can doa lot for them; 
and maybe they can do something for us too. 
What do you think, Triss?” 

“T think it’s the first utterly idiotic thing 
you ever proposed, Jimmy,” she answered 
with a laugh. “ Jimmy, dear, you’re not de- 
caying mentally, are you? I’m sure you 
couldn’t have softening of the brain at your 
age. Whatever put such a notion in your 
head? Wallace Jeffcoate has sense enough. 
Surely he didn’t do it.” 


“TUT it isn’t a crazy notion,” replied 

Buckbarrow, hurt and angry. “You 
haven’t any right to say so, Triss. I assume 
you’re only meaning that you don’t agree 
with me; but it isn’t the most courteous way 
to put it. Lleave it to you.” 

“T’m sorry, Jimmy. But—I didn’t know 
whether you were entirely serious or not. I 
don’t agree with you. It would be fatal for 
you, and suicide for me. A few weeks in the 
summer—why, of course! But a country- 
newspaper editor—to be chained to this the 
year around! Oh, Jimmy, stop and think!” 

“Do me the credit, at least, to believe that 
I wouldn’t be wasting time on this if I hadn’t 
stopped and thought. Triss, I don’t like the 
way you’re treating me. Perhaps you don’t 
mean anything by it, but—hanged if I know— 
there’s a note of contempt in your man- 
ner ——” 

“T don’t mean it! I don’t. But you’ve 
shocked me with this—this notion. Why, 
Jimmy, I’ve been looking forward to our go 
ing to New York in September. Everything’s 
there that we need. It’s the great market for 
talent. There’s something to keep your mind 
alive. Great heavens, we’d have a green 
scum on our minds, like the pond down in the 
pasture, if we stayed here.” 

“T’ve made my decision. I’m going to buy 
an interest in the Tribune. I’m not selfish, 
Triss. Ill take all the responsibility for this 
move. When you feel the need of New York 
you can run down there in an afternoon’s 
ride. I know that our happiness is at stake in 
this. I know other things; we must talk 
them over. But we must stay in Spaulding.” 


ATRICIA’S cheeks became white. She 

trembled with the same passion as that 
which used to assail her when she was a little 
girl and felt herself thwarted by her father 
and mother. 

“Jimmy! I—I’m not to be treated that 
way. It’s not like you. I don’t understand 
your change toward me. I love you very 
much, Jimmy, but I—I’m myself too. Ishall 
go on loving you; but I shall not live in 
Spaulding. I wouldn’t live in Spaulding for 
any man inthe world. You force me to say 
that, Jimmy. But you must know it.” 

“Then if I stay here you'll go to New 
York?” cried Buckbarrow. 

“Tf you stay here I shall go where I like. 
Oh, but, Jimmy, dear, don’t be absurd! We 
mustn’t quarrel over something which we— 
we may see in the same light if we counsel 
together. I haven’t told you all my plans, 
plans for both of us, plans which are big and 
worth while. You'll see why your idea upset 
me so much.” 

“‘Of course we want to thresh it fairly 
out,” assented James; but in that very sen- 
tence, which was equitable enough on the 
surface, he felt himself lost. 

Next morning Buckbarrow went to the 
Tribune office. His face was haggard, his 
throat was dry. He had not slept. ‘‘I——” 
he began. 

Sam Fernie understood. And out of the 
well of kindness that lay in the editor’s heart 
he produced a draught for the parched soul. 
He said quickly: “‘I thought it over and de- 
cided it wouldn’t be feasible altogether, 
Jimmy. Not that I wouldn’t like you for a 
partner.” 


(Continued in the Fuly Home Fournal) 
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eA wonderful new 


ice cream treat” 
—Log Cabin Sundae 


How the first taste that touches your tongue will surprise you! 
The cool richness of ice cream, blending with the syrup with 


its rare taste of maple! 


It will give your family and guests an unexpected thrill—this 
new dish, Log Cabin Sundae. To prepare it, just cover plain ice 
cream with Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup—and, if you like, sprinkle 


it over with nuts. 


For special “treats” of this kind in the summer—as a sweetening 
for lemonade or as pour-over for Fruit Cocktails—as well as for 
pancakes and waffles all year ‘round, Log Cabin has become Ameri- 
ca’s favorite syrup—because it brings the joy of maple at its best. 

Choice maple sugar from Canada and Vermont is blended with 
granulated cane sugar in Log Cabin, by the Towle process. It is 
this method of blending, known only to the makers of Log Cabin, 
which mellows and enhances the goodness of the maple—which 
gives you a wonderful flavor that no other syrup can have. 

Many tempting foods, such as Maple Puff, Log Cabin Fudge 
and Log Cabin Cake Frosting can be easily prepared with this 
syrup. Use the coupon to send for the free set of 24 recipe cards. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup comes only in the Log-Cabin-Shaped 
cans—in three sizes. Ask your grocer for a can today. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota—the center of North America 


© 1925,L.C. P, Co. 





ree—A set of 24 recipe cards giving delightful dishes, 
new and old, that can be easily made with Log Cabin 





LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. D4, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Please send me the 24 recipe cards as 
described above. 
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Ypsilanti is the largest maker of reed 
and fibre furniturein the world. From 
raw material in the Orient to finished 
product in Ionia, Ypsilanti facilities 
are unequaled. This means definite 
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Ypsilanti style and quality at their 
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The names of those nearest you 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
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OW quickly your little tots grow 
into big, sturdy children! Just so 


bows the pliant legs in or out. 


Flexies soles are so flexible you can bend them 
backward with the fingers. Glove-smooth lin- 
ings—no wrinkles or rough seams. Endorsed 
and prescribed by children’s foot specialists. 


Ask your dealer about Flexies and write for 
FREE booklets, beautifully illustrated in colors. 
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Lhe Life of the Spirit 


(Continued from Page 14) 


If to be is to be in relations, then the more 
relations our minds have the more vividly 
are we alive. A man who takes an interest 
only in his business is alive only that much. 
A man who takes an interest in his busi- 
ness, in world politics, in music, in art, in 
astronomy, in literature, in athletics is a 
hundred times more alive than the other 
who is hardly more than an efficient machine. 
Every time a man learns a foreign language 
or acquires a new interest, he widens his rela- 
tions and increases his vitality. He lives 
more. Roosevelt had enormous vitality, be- 
cause he was keenly interested in things as 
far apart as naval warfare and singing birds. 
Everything in the world interested him, and 
his connections with life were almost infinite. 

The more friends we have, the more we 


the radiant loveliness of childhood by its re- 
flection of the light of that immortal country 
whence the child came; then, as we grow 
older, we become more deaf to heavenly 
voices, more blind to celestial visions. é 
There is something inexpressibly lovely 
about children. The soft hair, the brilliant 
eyes, the radiant skin, shining as if there were 
some light behind it, the fresh innocence and 
trusting confidence of the mind. There is an 
inescapable sadness in gazing at a child, and 
thinking not merely of the decay of its bodily 
beauty but of the coarsening and hardening 
process which its mind must experience. The 
horrible words it will hear, the disgusting 
sights it will see, the harshness and cruelty it 
will experience, the general roughness asso- 
ciated inevitably with earthly existence. 





is the reason that with you, 
the sight of an 
old man oranold 
woman with a 
vigorous mind, a 
fresh heart and a 


real secret of 
life is this: while 
the body is grow- 
ing worse, to have 
a constantly de- 
veloping mind 
and a golden 
heart. Is it pos- 





Whose arms would always hold 
a frightened child, 
Whose slow-made promises 
were always true. 


One thing in the swift world 
that would not change. 


God lives because you lived. 
O far in heaven— 
The old, stern heaven of your 
belief and will— 


getting: 

The soul that rises 
with us, our 
life’s star, 

Hath had else- 
where its set- 
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clouds of glory, 
do we come 
From God, who is 
our home: 
Heaven lies about 
us in our 
infancy. 
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live. A man dies as often as he loses a friend, AB 
said Bacon; and of course he meant that a Trailing (Clouds of Glory I 
relation with life was cut off; so far as that “In rail 
friend went, one died with him. But if that is T IS like seeing some beautiful picture curls” IL 
true, it is also true that every time one makes blurred by a coarse hand. Wordsworth Marjori 
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: i Furthermore, if we do not keep growing, if By night or day, 
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For there is a law—the law of deterioration. 
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they do not stay new and fresh. The new And lovely is the rose; 
dress, new house, new automobile do not stay The moon doth with delight 
‘ new. Immediately they begin to decay. Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Reed faba vel Fortunately W aters on a starry 
A f the life of the night 
Fib imo | R spirit need not | Are beautiful and 
decay with the fair; 
: life of the body. f . The sunshine is a 
With proper eAscription glorious birth; 
ee wns 7 nourishment, by But yet I know, 
keeping in rela- where’er I go, Busy 
vee — tions with the By MARGARET Wi DDEMER That there hath Wat 
z necessary influ- passed away a 
ade ences, the life of lory from the ates 
——™ the spirit can | I HAVE gone back into the — he 
= steadily develop Past this hour a not &% 
LO \ \ 7 even as the body ur birth is but a your 
—— Guard e ll These deteriorates. This To find the study where I sat sleep and a for- a 
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poonagreg Ard ail For one tired heart, because of | e rpg 
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. SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. CO. icniekels | paths you followed, | (gee Ale avemeine Se 
l mM Pp eX, Dept. B-6 Milwaukee, Wis. man and the | Mercy and righteousness are boy, Wi 
oe F cay F — heart of a boy? | living still! But he beholds the an 
om I to 21. . ° i 
It is. One of the light, and ; on 
greatest living il- ee whence it flows, : vin 
@ lustrations is G. He sees it in his ; isn 
K. Chesterton. joy; o 
He has a powerful, active, well-furnished The youth, who daily farther from the East ; 
} mind with all the wonder and enthusiasm of Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, E 
a healthy boy. And by the vision splendid 
Wordsworth, in his Ode ontheIntimations Js on his way attended ; 
KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUN of Immortality, deplored the fact that as we At length the man perceives it die away, 
rdi advance in years from childhood, our minds And fade into the light of common day. Til 
harden and coarsen, are less sensitive to Yy : : be of do 
Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—al * et, even in the rough give-and-ta €o 
your booklets: “The Care of Baby's "Feet," ce ‘the y aed beauty and to nature, become in fact dulled. mature life, even in the absorption of daily 4 be 
fundamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and ‘‘The He seemed to believe that not only do we live cares and worries, there are moments, excep- b th 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. after death but that we come from as Shenk Waneanaeta “ae we hear the divine i a 
glorious an existence as that to which we are Whicner and see the heavenly vision. pl. 
Name —_—__— destined. Our earthly life is a barren land P y 
ye between two oceans of eternity. He explained (Continued on Page 168) N 
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Read These Personal Experiences 
of Perhaps Your 
Neighbors or 
Friends! 




































Photo Taken Five 
Months After Waving 


“Yet my LANOIL 
Wave looks as pretty 
as the first day,’’ writes 
Miss Mary Sherry, St. 
Mary’s, Pa. 


You will find our free 
booklet absorbingly 
interesting 


A Boon to the Busy 
Business Girl 
“In rainy weather, my hair 


curls around my face like 
naturally curly hair!’’ Miss 
Marjorie MacDonald, 1049 
Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Formerly Had the 
Straightest Hair ! 


“*Beulah’s curls are mar- 
velous, and look best 
directly after a sham- 
poo.’’ Mrs. Burt 
Trickey, Watertown, 
N.. Y. 





Busy Mother Now Has 
Waves and Curls ALL 
the Time 





“Tt is such a joy to have 
naturally curly hair—I can- 
not say enough in praise of 
your Outfit."”. Mrs. L. C. 
Krink, 1951 Division St., 
Portland, Ore. 


Little Laura May is NOW 
Always Ready for a Party 







“‘T now have a curly-headed 
little girl! And how easy to 
do!" Mrs. Chas. M. Hale, 
Americus, Ga. 










Seventy- Year Old Mother 
Waved Daughter’s Hair 
and Many Friends’ Too! 


‘“*Now I have a hard time con- 
vincing strangers that my hair 
isn’t naturally curly!"’ Mrs. 
Roy A. Pinkston, 2719 E. 5th 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Interesting booklet sent FREE 


These photographs were chosen at random from 
dozens more which illustrate our interesting free 
booklet. What the Nestle Home Outfit has done for 
these women and girls, it can do for you, too. Send 
a letter, postal, or coupon at right for booklet, ex- 
plaining its fascinating method. 





NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L (Est. 1905) 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
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Straightest Hair Transformed 
to Naturally Curly 


Permanent Wave Your Hair at Home 
with the Famous Nestle “LANOIL’ Outfit 
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Two Friends Waving Each Other’s Hair 
With the Nestle ‘‘LANOIL’’ Outfit 


OW does your hair look after the 
dance? Does it hang in woe-begone 
wisps and helpless strands, after an 
evening in a warm room, no matter 

how beautifully you crimped or curled it for the 
occasion? Yet with a single Nestle LANOIL 
Permanent Wave, how daintily those same 
wisps would cling to your forehead and at your 
throat in delightful ringlets, how entrancingly 
those lanky strands would wave and curl. 

You do not need to endure the embarrassment 
of straight hair this summer. You do not need 
to have straight hair at all, if you make up your 
mind to have naturally curly hair. For, waiting 
for you isa little Home Outfit, which transforms 
the straightest hair that grows on woman or 
child into delightful waves, curls and ringlets 
that curl of themselves, and look even prettier 
when you shampoo them, or go out into rain, 
fog or mist. 


LANOIL Waves Laugh at Moisture of All Kinds 


Of course this sounds hard to believe— yet we 
are willing to let you prove its absolute truth at 
our cost. All we ask is that you send a letter, or 
the coupon below for a Home Outfit, enclosing 
its $15 purchase price, or, if you prefer, SEND 
NO MONEY and pay the postman when it 
arrives. 

If after testing your charming waves, curls 
and ringlets for thirty days, you are not con- 
vinced that the Home Outfit is the most 
wonderful purchase you ever made, and the 
gentle LANOIL treatment the dest thing you 
ever did for your hair, return the Outfityy 
by return mail you will receive i 
cent of its $15 purchase ppg 
deduction whatever fo 
ing costs, use of the f 
Outfit. 


A Simple—yet 


In the privacy of y 
gives you the same f 
for which hundreds o 
great New York Fj 
A few pleasant hou 
gives to your hair a 
can be proud of for 
last you through s 
through bathing a 























SEND FOR IT ON 


> 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


7" After the Ball 
WITHOUT a ‘‘LANOIL”’ 
Permanent Wave 


After the Ball 
WITH a ‘“‘LANOIL’”’ 
Permanent Wave 


through dancing of evenings, or working all day 
long in warm offices or at home. 

Do not delay. Spring is here. Summer is 
lurking around the corner. All sorts of pleasures 
that make naturally curly hair of prime impor- 
tance await you. Imagine being able to compete 
in hair beauty and comfort with any woman or 
girl of your acquaintance who was born with 
naturally curly hair! 


Send Today— 


If you desire further explanations, send a 
letter, postal or the coupon below for our free 
booklet containing many testimonial letters and 
phetographs. But a trial of the Outfit is also 
free so why not send for yours today? With it, 
you will get illustrated instructions, all our 
literature, free trial supplies, and in addition 
sufficient waving materials for a couple of heads. 
Remember, too, you can always use the Home 
Outfit to wave your family and friends as well, 
more supplies being obtainable for very little 
cost whenever you need them. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L (Est. 1905) 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


| 


ANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L 
49th St., New York, N. Y. 


d me the Nestle “‘ LANorL"’ Home Outfit for Permanent 
nderstand that if, after using the Outfit and the free trial 
m not satisfied, I may return the Outfit any time within 
receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 


enclose $15 in check, money order, or bank draft as a 
posit. 

enclose mo money. 
oltage is ore acueavudesieaenea 
E.. ; if only free booklet of further particulars 


Please send C. O. D. 


hite or very ash blond, mention it here........................ 


nh countries, send Sixteen Dollars, check, money order 
alent in U. S. currency. Canadians may order from 
per, 319 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 



















A NEW WAY to correct 


that old,old beauty blemis 
— shiny nose! 


A woman does her hair—and it’s 


done. She manicures her nails—and 


forgets them. Slips into her dress— 
Her toilette is made. 

Except one thing. ‘One thing she 
can never forget. 


and it’s on. 


never finishes; 
Her nose! 


Shiny nose—the universal beauty 
blemish! Everybody has it. 
Everybody tries to 


body hates it. 
cover it up. 


And that is just the trouble! For 
it isn’t a mere matter of covering— 
it is a matter which needs correcting. 


A skin condition which 
needs corrective care 
Shiny nose is a skin condi- 
tion caused by too active 
functioning of the pores 
and excessive oil. It is a 
condition which calls for 

special care. 

If you would be free 
from that unsightly oily- 
skin condition, from those 
greasy patches around the 
nostrils, you must get at 
the cause. 


Out of the modern lab- 
oratory has come a won- 


derful new corrective for this ugly 


blemish. VAUV! 


Vauv is a dainty, fragrant cream 


Not just a surface covering but a 


real corrective 


The effectiveness of Vauv is due to 
the fact that it gets at the root of 
the trouble—the pores—and corrects 
the oily condition which causes shine. 


Vauv not only corrects shine but 


Every- 


it really whitens and refines the tex- 
ture of the nose skin, reducing the 
large pores and keeping them clean 


and free from blackheads. 





Those ugly, greasy patches 
around the nostrils are due 
to improper functioning of 


the pores. Special correc- 
tive care is needed 





which, patted quickly on, prevents size 


shine for a whole evening. Heat and 
exercise may do their worst; Vauv 
keeps that shiny, oily look from 
spreading over the nose skin. 


\auv 


Lronounced VOVE 








h 








Dermatologists and skin specialists 
say that Vauv is a real corrective for 
shiny nose. Women who love a per- 


fect toilette, unmarred by 
this too prevalent flaw, 
use it as regularly as they 
wash or powder. 

Vauv is so quickly effec- 
tive that many women find 
it unnecessary to powder. 
Others, however, prefer to 
powder over Vauv as a 
perfect base. Experiment 
will show the best results 
for your case. 

No more summer shine, 
no more dancing or golf 
shine—shiny nose gone for 
good! Just this quick little 
corrective—so simple, so 


easy but so effective! Try Vauv: 
send for free sam *' 
carry ig 





» just the size to 
; 4nd a large 
-+ and 
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The Life of the Spirit 


(Continued from Page 166) 


Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


The inevitable course of human existence 
supplies one reason for the necessity of the 
life of the spirit. Although the body grows 
worse, although the mind is hardened and 
toughened by daily contact with 

affairs, the life of the soul may 
yet remain fresh and beauti- 
ful. We must keep the con- 
nection between our hearts 
and the Divine Ideal. In 
this way, and in this way 
alone, can one live the spirit- 
ual life. 

Time that can and must 
be snatched from the im- 
portunate struggle for ex- 
istence should be spent in 
keeping the overhead con- 
nection free. The life of the 
spirit can be nourished and 
stimulated like any other 
life. And those happy mo- 
ments, of which Wordsworth speaks, will 
more frequently occur. 

Jesus always put the spiritual life first. 
Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of food and drink and clothing; but 
don’t spend all your time and thought on 
those things! 

Never was there such a craze about food 
and drink as now; so that it seems as if 
Jesus in saying ironically What shall we eat? 
W hai shall we drink? were thinking especially 
of us. 

Thousands are completely absorbed in 
“dieting,” in this or that method of hygiene. 
Millions are engaged in the hopeless under- 
taking of trying to look young. Jesus gave 
earthly affairs their proper emphasis; but he 
put the spirit—the only thing that distin- 
guishes humanity from beasts—first. 

His remark to the sufferer from paralysis is 
illuminating. They brought to him one sick 
of the palsy, the word meaning in the old 
translation exactly the opposite of what it 
means today. The invalid was not shaking; 
he could not move at all. He was paralyzed. 
The crowd awaited the words of Jesus with 
intense curiosity. 

How acute their disappointment, how sharp 
their disdain, when he said: ‘Thy sins be for- 
given thee!” 

They thought it was his legs, not his soul, 
that required attention. Jesus read their 
hearts as on earth he would now read the 
hearts of those who wish to turn churches into 
soup kitchens. 

Many people today ridicule religious ideas 
because they know nothing of spiritual 
values. But even if the poor all had bath- 
tubs, sanitary plumbing, better material sur- 
roundings, would they then be perfect? Are 
bodily comforts life, or merely the means 
of life? 

To be carnally minded, said Paul, is death. 
The seeds of death are in everybody and in 
every earthly enterprise. To be spiritually 
minded, said Paul, is life and peace. Peace is 
worth having. 


eMuckrake Instead of (rown 


HAT incomparable literary artist, John 
Bunyan, drew a picture of a man witha 
muckrake. 


This done, and after those things had been 
somewhat digested by Christiana and her com- 
pany, the Interpreter takes them apart again, 
and has them first into a room where was a man 
that could look no way but downwards, with a 
muckrake in his hand. There stood also one 
over his head with a celestial crown in his hand, 
and proffered him that crown for his muckrake; 
but the man did neither look up nor regard, but 
raked to himself the straws, the small sticks, 
and dust of the floor. 


Christiana saw the meaning: ‘This is the 
figure of a man of this world, is it not, good 
sir?” 

It is interesting to observe that not only 
was the man so deeply interested in his 





trivial affairs that he did not observe the 
heavenly; he had worked so long with hi 

muckrake that now he could not see the crown 
even if he wanted to; for his eyes could look 
only downward. He had actually destroyed 
the capacity to live the life of the spirit. He 

was very busy, but he was not truly living. 
He was one who might conceivably gain the 
whole world and lose his life. 

It is difficult in modern environment to 
keep the spiritual life glowing, but it can be 
done. Many have fled away to inaccessib 

mountains, to lonely towers, to com- 
plete isolation; but they carried 
themselves along, and the 
struggle between the tem- 
porary and the eternal went 

on just the same. 

Modern activities, though 
they are likely to smother 
the flame of the spirit, are 
not necessarily opposed to 
it. To the spiritual mind 
nothing is more accessible 
than God. 

To the discerning eye, 
there isas much poetryin the 
streets of New York as in 
snow-clad mountains. The 
beauties of Nature are wher- 

ever we are, if we look for them. I have seen 
as splendid sunsets in the city as in the 
country; and the most beautiful rainbow 
I ever beheld spread its glory for me as I sat 
on the top of a London omnibus rolling 
through a squalid street. How glad I am 
that my eyes were not so constituted as to be 
able to look only downward! 


Spiritual Capacity 


HE true mystic—and every human being 

should be a mystic at heart—is never far 
from God. We can live the life of the spirit as 
well in summer as in winter, in city and coun 
try, in Europe and in America. Even though 
we travel away thousands of miles, we are 
never far from those we love. Their presence 
is more real to us than the scenery outside the 
train windows. Sometimes it seems as though 
we were united to home and friends by an 
elastic band—the farther we go, the tighter 
it pulls. 

Once having lived the life of the spirit, we 
do not mean to lose it, for we know that it is 
the only thing that stands any chance to sur 
vive the final catastrophe of death. The 
worldly things we set our hearts upon are 
perishable; but if we are connected with 
something eternal, we may share its inde- 
structibility. 

Nor does a hearty, sensible, devoted spirit- 
ual life diminish one’s enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the beautiful and interesting 
things in this world. Just the contrary: 
spiritual capacity gives direction and sig- 
nificance to every form of life. 

Twelve days before he died, the poet Cole- 
ridge wrote this letter to his godchild: 


I, too, your godfather, have known what the 
enjoyment and advantages of this life are, and 
what the more refined pleasures which learning 
and intellectual power can give; I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you, and ear 
nestly pray that you may hereafter live and act 
on the conviction, that health is a great bless 
ing; competence, ‘obtained by honorable indus 
try, a great blessing; and a great blessing it is 
to have kind, faithful and loving friends and 
relatives; but that the greatest of all blessings, 
as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, is to 
be indeed a Christian. 


Coleridge was not only a great poet, he was 

perhaps the most acute, subtle and profound 
critic in English literature. He saw into the 
very spirit of every work he regarded, and 
interpreted its inmost meaning. Was it not 
the exercise of this same accurate faculty of 
criticism that enabled him, even as he sepa- 
rated wheat from chaff in literature, to fasten 
in life upon the one thing of supreme im- 
portance? 

It is perhaps impossible to make the reality 
of the spiritual life clear to those who are 
spiritually dead; but those who honestly and 
sincerely experience it would no more ex- 
change it for anything else than Beethoven 
would have surrendered music for material 
prosperity. 
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There is only one FLY~TOX 


FH ILY-TOX is the nation’s house- 
I)! hold insecticide. In a simple, 
ESN “4 easy and thoroughly effective 
way, Fly-Tox kills flies, moths, 
mosquitoes, fleas, ants, roaches and 
other insect pests. Its growing use and 
supremacy, rapidly becoming world- 
wide, is a tremendous tribute to its 
superior merit. 
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Because of its impressive contribution 
to the cleanliness, health and comfort 
of American homes, Fly-Tox has 
gained the importance of a national 
benefaction. Its origin and growth is 
an outstanding scientific achievement. 


Fly-Tox is a product of the Rex com- 
panies. For twenty years *‘Rex’’ has 
stood for unquestioned leadership in 
insecticides for farmers and horticul- 
turists. The perfection of Fly-Tox was 
the realization of a Rex ideal. For 
several years the Rex companies have 
maintained an industrial fellowship at 





Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
Experiment and extended research 
enabled Dr. Hedenburg, the scientist 
working on this fellowship, to develop 
Fly-Tox. After its efficiency had been 
demonstrated, the institute released it for 
commercial uses. And Fly-Tox has grown 
to its present dominating leadership. 


Fly-Tox has brought into millions of 
American homes a new and hitherto 
unknown summer comfort—a house 
without flies; nights of glorious sleep 
without being harassed by mosquitoes; 
tranquil days without the irritating 
annoyance of fetid flies. Fly-Tox has 
given a new untainted cleanliness to the 
kitchen where your food is prepared. 
Fly-Tox has given health. Medical au- 
thorities recognize flies and mosquitoes 
as germ carriers. Fly-Tox kills flies and 
mosquitoes and ends this vicious source 
of contamination. 


To many housewives, Fly-Tox has 
become an economic necessity. Many 


hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
saved annually from the ravages of 
moths by the use of Fly-Tox. The per- 
nicious ant, the repulsive roach, fleas, 
and other pests are doomed by Fly-Tox. 


Fly-Tox is distinctive, individual, 
with especial merit and efficiency. Fly- 
Tox is a crystal clear liquid, stainless, 
fragrant. For your convenience and in- 
spection it is put up in Jottles. 


Fly-Tox has attained superiority and 
leadership because it has given house- 
wives a new sense of sanitation—a finer 
conception of true cleanliness. It has be- 
come an essential to good housekeeping. 


Millions of Americans have voiced 
their appreciation of Fly-Tox. They 
have been more than pleased. They have 
experienced that real gratification, 
which often finds expression in a simple 
but eloquently expressive phrase— 
THERE IS ONLY ONE FLY-TOX. 
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Half Pint .. .- 


Buy Fly-Tox from your retail dealer. 
The improved Fly-Tox hand sprayer is recommended. 
However, atrial sprayer is given free with each small bottle. 


- 50c ime a a #6 3 ee 
ua. =. 6 s+ 3 SE Galion « .« « « «$400 


The gallon size is especially satisfactory for hotels, sum- 
mer camps andi institutions. 














The Toledo Rex Spray Co. 


The Rex Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Wenatchee Rex Spray Co. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


Fly-Tox is manufactured by 
‘oledo, Ohio enicia, Calif. 
Payette, Idaho 


Brighton, Ont. 


California Rex Spray Co. 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co. Ltd. 


Canada Rex Spray Co. Limited 
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Miss Beatrice Beauty takes br -ide in this duty, 
Gor some friends are invited to tea, 
With new silverplate bright and flowers to delight 
“How charming her table will be. 


| Oa Oe ls ole Om Colt aU Buttbort eye! 


Pattern Teaspoon 


Every woman is in her heart a Beatrice Beauty. She loves the beautiful. 
To introduce you to what has been called the most beautiful of all the 
Wm. Rogers & Son silverplate patterns, we will apportion you one 
teaspoon of this exquisite new Triumph design for twenty-five cents. 

“Seeing is believing.” You can see for yourself how graceful and 
entrancing this new Triumph pattern in fine silverplate really is. You 
can own a piece of it. You can hold it in your hand, observe for yourself 
its graceful lines and decoration and as you admire it, remember that 
it is guaranteed without time limit. Also, that every fork and spoon 
is reinforced with extra silver where the wear is heaviest. 

This charming new Triumph pattern is so reasonable in price, piece 
by piece, that there is no reason why you should not own a set of it to 
delight your family and your friends. 

Fill out the coupon and mail to us, with your dealer's name. We 
have apportioned you only one teaspoon. W hen you receive it you will 
prize it. Go to your dealer and he will tell you the good news -— how 


you can own a 26- -piece set of this beautiful silve rplate ata surprisingly 
low cost of $14.75. 





[INTERNATIONAL _ SILVER CO. 


Gaal ROGERS MEG. N. ne teaspoon in your Tri seal pat 
en:—I am en ‘ou 25 cents for my in new Triu - 
tern in fine silverplate. I ot ws cee also. 

N. 








Pleas Print 
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f By SARAH JANE LYLE 
. SUPPOSE every woman has some particular kind of hand- 
i work she enjoys more than any other, and always she has 
} very good reasons why this is her favorite. When I take up 
the brief for filet crochet, my reasons come forth so trip- 
. Stes] pingly that I leave my friends speechless. 

irst of all, I like filet crochet because it can be picked up at any 
moment and continued without losing a bit of time. I like it because 
it practically never wears out and can be used over and over again in 
new materials. I like it because it is composed of just two stitches, 
the chain stitch and the double crochet, and because I can see my 
work growing stitch by stitch. And, finally, I like it because it is 
today as perfect for fine linen as it was in the tranquil and dignified 
days of our grandmothers. 

\s you doubtless know, it is made by crocheting open and solid 
squares in a given design. To make an open square, work a double 
crochet into the beginning chain, then chain two and make another 
double crochet. For a solid square, make four double crochets—only 
seven are required for two consecutive squares, as the fourth stitch of 
the first square will be the first stitch of the second square. In turning 
a corner, chain five to make two sides of the square. 

When necessary to build out a corner in an irregular design, such as 
that of cloth at lower right-hand corner, simply crochet a chain long 
enough to form edge of desired additional squares. Allow four 
stitches for one square, seven for two, and so on, with five stitches for 

turning a corner. In narrowing, you may break the thread off and 
start inward at designated square, or do a row of single crochet along 

the top of preceding row, until you come to the designated square. 
This will not be seen when lace is sewed to linen. 

In combining the crochet with the linen, the following method is best: 

Che crocheted insert is done first, placed in position on top of linen, 
basted carefully, then sewed down firmly with thread of matching 
color. The piece of linen in back of the insert is then cut away, leav- 
ing the narrowest possible edge that can be rolled in with the point of 
needle. This is sewed over and over to the edge of the crochet. 

For the bedspread, a heavy white linen was used, and the crochet 
done with No. 25 linen thread and No. 9 crochet hook. The match- 
ing scarf of this moss-rose design is of finer 
round-thread linen, cut to fit bureau, with cro- 
chet in No. 70 linen thread, with No. 11 hook. 

\ linen scrim of almost transparent fineness 
was used for the square piece, with No. 100 
linen thread and No. 14 needle. The oblong 

i scarf at lower right is of fine, hand-woven Span- 
{ ish linen in cream color. Use matching linen 
i thread No. 70 and hook No. 11. 


The edging around bedspread is made in a 
lengthwise strip and sewed on with fine thread 
when finished. It is entirely of open squares. 
Crochet twosquaresfortworows;* threesquares 
for two rows; four squares for two rows; five 
squares for two rows; six squares for two rows, 
then make a chain of fifteen and slip it through 
head of a tassel—making of tassel is illustrated 
in diagrams below spread. Continue edge with 
six squares for two rows; five squares for two 
rows; four squares for two rows; three squares 
for two rows and two squares for three rows”. 
Repeat between ** until the edge is long enough 
to reach along sides and one end of spread. 
Spread folds over pillows and tucks in at head. 
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(srocheted Filet in Mloss-Rose 
Design for lour ‘Room 


A bedspread, one and three- 
quarters yards wide and 
four yards long, has one 
twelve-inch filet panel in 
moss-rose design for a single 
bed. For double bed, place 
panel each side on top of bed. 


Also in the moss-rose design 
isthe fifteen-and-a-half-inch 
square below which is part 
of a three-piece set made to 
jit a bureau. The one-and- 
a-quarter-inch wide inser- 
tion is a half inch from edge. 


Matching the bedspread is 
the bureau scarf at lower left, 
with its six-inch-wide and 
eighteen-inch-long band of 
filet at both ends. The linen 
from hem continues up sides 
along hemstitched edges. 


The oblong between-meal 
cloth at lower right is twenty- 
nine and a half inches by 
fourteen inches, exclusive of 
crocheting, Size of cloth can 
be adjusted by making plain 
part of filet longer or shorter. 
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Wind linen thread fifty times around a three-and-three-quarter- 
inch-long piece of cardboard (A). Put two ends of a thread through 
a long-eyed blunt needle. Run needle under threads, and pass 
through loop (B); draw up tightly to prevent slipping. Cut threads 
at opposite end, releasing cardboard. Stick needle through threads 
at top (C), and tie underneath. For tassel collar, thread needle as 
before and five-eighths of an inch below top hold all tassel threads 
together with loop B. Wind thread around head several times 
(D), and fasten off in head. Attach to spread as directed. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses and Skirts, 35 cents; Filet Patterns, 15 cents. 
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I asked 10.000 women 


June, 1925 





these questions concerning an intimate problem 


WONDER if you are sometimes as frankly dis- 
satisfied with your methods of personal hygiene 
as I was! 


I recognized the need of keeping myself up to a 
very definite standard of immaculacy. And the daily 
bath wasn't sufficient. A brisk walk—a set of tennis 
—a turn or two on the dance floor—or even a few 
minutes spent in an overheated room—would leave 
me with an abiding conviction that I was careless, 
and a horror lest someone else think the same thing. 


It was at this time that I got my present position, 
and was exceedingly interested to learn that my 
new firm was experimenting with a new, different 
deodorant. They had the skill to do almost any- 
thing humanly possible—you know the Mulford 
Laboratories are world-famous for a dozen different 
achievements, such as the development of diph- 
theria antitoxin—but they were not quite sure of 
all of women’s preferences in a deodorant. 


So I found out what women wanted 


I told them my own likes and dislikes, but also 
added that I didn’t presume to speak for all the 
women in America. They asked me 
if I could get the opinions of other 
vomen—of enough women to be truly 
representative. I was amazed, as they 


‘By LETITIA HADLEY 


first place, I asked whether they would prefer a 
liquid, a paste, or a powder. Ninety-six per cent of 
these women asked for a deodorant in powder form. 
They thought it would be much easier and more 
pleasant to use. 


I can't tell all the questions I asked, here, or all 
the answers. But when I was through we knew 
what women wanted ina deodorant. Then the labo- 
ratory work went on for months, with all kinds of 
tests—the same exacting tests which are applied to 
serums and drugs for the use of physicians. From 
all this effort came the new product called Deodo. 
Let me describe it to you. 


Deodo is a fine white powder, like talcum. It 
has an almost unbelievable capacity for absorbing 
and neutralizing body odors. It does this, mind you, 
without sealing the pores of the skin, or in any 
way interfering with their important function. To 
rub it under the arms and dust it over the body 


eCOdO 





unfolded their plan, at the time and 
money a huge organization like this 
was willing to spend in solving one 
problem. 


So I went after the information. Al- 
together, I questioned 10,000 women. 
Their replies were interesting! In the 








\\ Prevents 
and destroys body odors 











A MULFORD PRODUCT 


tender. 


only requires an instant—and it is immediately 
effective. No waiting or repeated applications. It 
remains effective—brings real assurance of dainti- 
ness—for a whole day. 


And it is so delightful to use! Faintly fragrant, 
soothing—it gives healing comfort if the skin is 
It doesn’t stain garments, or harm them 
in any way. 


. oe oe 
Generous trial stxe— free. 


Outside of its important daily uses, you will 
find invaluable its immediate and continued effec- 
tiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely it is a boon 
to know you are sweet and fresh, regardless of 
circumstances! 


I assure you that Deodo satisfies every reasonable 
need in the pleasantest way. I want you to find this 
out for yourself. Deodo is sold at most druggists’ 
and toilet goods counters—or I will send you 3 
miniature container holding a generous supply, frec. 
Please mail the coupon today! 


FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 


L. H. J. 6-25 





H. K. MULFORD-. COMPANY 
Mu trorp BuILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Please send me the free miniature container of Dzopo. 


Name......... 
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Transfer No. 601 


In this luncheon set every stitch shows to advantage. We might dwell upon how nice it is for porch work, but 
the difficulty there is that your set will be finished so quickly that you will soon find yourself out of a job! 


(Solor ful Urns (ross-Stitched on a Luncheon Set 


ERE is aluncheon set 
that has the simplicity 
of all truly artistic 
things and the color- 
ing that all of us long 








for when we set the festive 
board. It is done with that uni- 
versal favorite, cross-stitch, and 
is called the urn design, for it eae 4 
consists of a number of urns of 


second a six-strand embroidery 
thread in old gold. Four inches 
from this first crosswise row of 
drawn threads, again draw 
through crosswise thread of old 
gold. Fourteen and a half inches 
from the second row of cross- 
wise drawn threads once more 
draw through crosswise old- 
gold thread. Three similar rows, 





classical proportion placed be 


a corresponding distance apart, 








tween lines of thread of a con- 
trasting color. 

In the lower left-hand corner 
the cross-stitch design is given, 
together with a chart of colors 
used in one very lovely set. Per- 
haps you will need only this to 
make your set; an easier way, however, is 
to get the transfer design and stamp your 
linen. Many will prefer, too, to cross- 
stitch their set in fewer colors, duplicat- 
ing, perhaps, the colors found in a favorite 
set of china. 

Natural-colored linen, eighteen inches 
wide, of a rather heavy weave is the best 
choice for the set, and a six-strand mer- 
cerized floss. If you use canvas for mak- 
ing the cross-stitch, get No. 5 canvas 
which has twelve threads to the inch. 

The table runner is eighteen inches wide 
and fifty-five inches long, with selvage on 
each long side. Three and a half inches 
from each lengthwise edge of runner, pull 
one lengthwise thread in the linen, then 
pull a second slightly beyond end and 
attach a length of six-strand black em- 
broidery floss. Now pull this linen thread 
through to the other end, bringing the 
black thread along with it. Three and 
a half inches from each end draw two 
crosswise threads, having attached to the 
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This cross-stitched urn is centered between 

squares at each narrow end of the place doily 

above, with the base of urn toward lengthwise 

end. Hems on doilies and runner are an 

eighth of an inch wide and rolled, which sim- 
plifies the work a great deal. 


At right is the method of embroid- 
ering cross-stitch over canvas, 
working over two threads of can- 
vas for each row. Use only three 
strands of the six-strand embroid- 
ery floss for cross-stitching. 


By placing the colors 

according to the key of 

diagram at left, perfect 
artistry is assured. 


Transfer No. 601 


complete the other end of run- 
ner. 

An urn is centered in each 
outer block, formed by the first 
and second crosswise rows of 
drawn threads on eachend. The 
urns which surround the large 
square, formed by the drawn threads in the 
center of runner, are placed three-quarters 
of an inch from the drawn threads forming 
the square, and five and a quarter inches 
apart. All urns measure one and three- 
quarters inches from top to bottom, and 
two inches across the widest part. 

The place doily of matching linen is ten 
and a half inches wide and eighteen inches 
long. Here the selvage is used on each 
narrow end of doily. Three and a half 
inches from each lengthwise side of doily, 
draw two threads and pull through six- 
strand old-gold embroidery floss. Three 
and a half inches from each end draw two 
threads and pull through six-strand black 
embroidery floss. Place the urns accord- 
ing to directions given below photograph 
of doily at left. 

We may not all own such a lovely old- 
fashioned table as the one above upon 
which the runner is displayed, but it is 
safe to say this urn set will adorn any 
table upon which it is placed. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 20 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 











































They love its 
long-lasting re- 
freshing flavor 


They will benefit 

y its friendly 
aid to teeth. 
appetite and 
digestion. 


As ameans of 
Keeping their 
teeth ‘clean 
and combating 
acid mouth 
wees s is 
worth many 
times its 
price. 


Doctors recom- 
mend it for those 
convales cing 
from fever. 


After Every 
Meal” , 


Reine psee 
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wood-Wakefield Reed and Fibre 
Furniture are frequently found in 


Ay | UITES or single pieces of Hey- 
{ 
every room of the coziest homes. 


Their charm, comfort and quality 
result from our 99 years of successful 


Ask your favorite furniture 
dealer to show you our latest 


| 

Heywood -Wakefield |} | 

Company || 

Six Factories and Eleven i 

Warehouses in theU.S.A. 

Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 
Also makers of Cane and 
Wood Chairs, Cocoa Brush 


ting, Baby and Doll 
Carriages 
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“TwishIcouldfind 
the right rouge!’’ 
How many times 
have you said it? 
Here it is! Not 
another drycolor 
—but a marvel- 
ously smooth, 
soft, moist, color 
that you blend 
with perfectly 
wonderful result. 
Madam, do not 
disregard this 





e! 


Moisture has zo 
effect whatever on 
this color which is it- 
self moist! Not even 
tears can streak the 
cheeks, nor does 
wetting the lips dis- 
solve it. It lasts! 
Use Jarnac in the 
morning and leave il 
home if you lke. 

Neither perspira- 
tion nor powder 
affects it. No dab, 
dab, all day—with 
Jarnac! 





real discovery — 
for moist make- 





“Both girls left their rouge at home, but 
one had used Jarnac and didn’t worry!” 


Only one color—a 
blood-red match for 








up is here tostay. 

Artists have always worked in oils 
for beauty and realism. Small wonder, 
then, that a true blood-red in solidified 
oils brought a new beauty-power to 
makeup! Jarnac is a new form of 
color—a brilliant color impossible in 
dry form. It is wonderfully natural 
when spread; it leaves no hard, unreal 
red spots. 

A Natural Color at last—for both 
Cheeks and Lips 
The same difference is seen in lips as well 


—for this one blood-red blend is the same 
perfect red for lips—your fingertip tinged . 


with Jarnac takes the place of lip-stick too. ~~ 
The French formula Jarnac has, in fact, | 
overcome every one of the mistakes of make- | 


up which have made such a burlesque of 
beauty in this country. 


Some Amazing Properties 

Observe these five extraordinary properties, 
any one of which would be reward enough 
for trying Jarnac: 

This form of color has what artists call 
“spread” and leaves not the suggestion of 
a line where its perfect film of color begins 
or ends. 


both cheeks and 
lips—and for the same reason the one color 
is a perfect match for all types of skin. 

All women are bound to adopt this moist 
makeup —for its true tone, better blend, 
and long-lasting qualities. Why not be 
first? It’s at many drugstores now— 
or coupon brings by return mail. 











Most drugstores display this card 
of Jarnac. If your druggist hasn’t 
it, mail this coupon with 50c 
(stamps, if you like) for full box, 
prepaid. (2) 


JARNAC et CIE 
540 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


to 153 Rue Marcadet, Paris) 
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The Jumper Sweater-Arrives 


By RuTuH FAIRBROTHER 


Se}HANEL’S jumper frock has been 
s}such an overwhelming success 
4i\ that of course it has created many 
4 “follow-ups,” and the sweater 

ay above is one of the very best of 
these. ‘Here we find the true jumper simplic- 
ity—the collar that is becoming to every type 
of throat, the close-fitting sleeves and the 
sports length that perfectly tops a plain or 
plaited skirt. Of interest, too, are the grad- 
uated stripes; but these may be omitted, if de- 
sired, and just one band knit in a contrasting 
color at the bottom of sweater. This band, 
then, is matched at the collar and continuing 
front band and at the wrists. 

Natural-colored kasha is so popular a ma- 
terial these days that we selected this color 
for the sweater and made the stripes of rust 
color. Shetland floss is the best yarn, four 
1-ounce balls of the kasha color being needed 
for a size thirty-six sweater and three 1-ounce 
balls of rust. One pair each MM No. 314 
and MM No. 5 needles, or American Stand- 
ard needles Nos. 4 and 8 respectively, are 
the correct sizes for knitting. 

To make a size larger sweater than thirty- 
six, cast on ten stitches and knit plain for 
ten rows. Measure this strip to see how 
many stitches you knit to the inch and for 
each additional size sweater add this number 
of stitches to the inch. Beginning at the 
back, with rust yarnand No. 5 needles, cast on 



















seventy-six stitches. Knit plain for twelve 
ribs. Now with kasha-colored yarn, knit one 
row, purl one row for nineteen rows. With 
rust, knit plain for nine ribs. With kasha, 
knit one row, purl one row for nineteen 
rows. With rust, knit plain for six ribs. 

With kasha, knit one row, purl one row for 
nineteen rows. With rust, knit plain for four 
ribs. With kasha, knit one row, purl one 
row for two rows. Now bind off five stitches 
at each end for armholes and knit one row, 
purl one row for seventeen rows more. With 
rust, knit plain for two ribs. With kasha, 
knit one row, purl one row for twelve rows. 

Now work the first twenty-four stitches off 
onto stitch holder, bind off next eighteen 
stitches for back of neck, and on remaining 
twenty-four stitches start front. 

Work four rows for shoulder, then cast on 
twelve stitches at neck end and work on 
these thirty-six stitches for sixteen rows. 
With rust, knit plain for two ribs. With 
kasha, knit one row, purl one row for seven- 
teen rows, cast on five stitches at armhole, 
work two rows more. With rust, knit plain 
for four ribs. 

With kasha, knit one row, purl one row for 
fifteen rows. Now work other side this far. 
Work across one front, cast on eight stitches, 
work across other front and with all stitches 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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The pace is too fast 
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—women must learn to rest 


* O, not ill—just tired out, that’s all.” 

How often you hear women say that 
—without apparently realizing the danger 
they arein. A famous doctor recently said 
that one of his hardest problems is to save 
women from themselves. Modern life 
moves at such a swift pace, and women 
give their strength so freely—no wonder 
you hear so often of nervous overstrain 
and breakdown. 


The trouble is that too few women 
know the proper way to rest. Many women 
reach the breaking point before they learn 
the great lesson of how to conserve the 
vitality and nervous strength they need. 
The feet—known to science as one of 
the two major “fatigue spots”—are under 
a tremendous strain. They may not rebel 
directly, but they are passing on their 
fatigue to the rest of the body. Physicians 
will tell you that the surest way to rest 
the body is to regularly rest the feet. 


There is a simple and easy way to guard 
your precious store of nervous strength 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


and vitality that thousands of women 
have learned. At night, for an hour or 
two, take off the shoes you have worn all 
day, and slip your feet into a pair of soft, 
easy Daniel Green Comfys. Let your tired, 
exhausted nerves relax. Make up your 
mind now to try this important health 
regime for at least thirty days. You will 
be surprised to find how quickly it will 
bring new strength to every part of your 
body. 

And what a delightful surprise awaits 
you, when you select your Comfys. Daniel 
Green has so wonderfully combined ease 
and comfort, with dainty charm. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you the wide 
range of new Comfy styles, with their 
wonderful color harmonies and rich, 
pleasing fabrics. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CoO. 
Main Street Dolgeville, New York 


SALES OFFICES 
10 East 43d Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
































Tired Women — 
Send For This Booklet 


“Relief from Fatigue and Nerve 
Strain through Relaxation” is an 
unusual booklet by the well- 
known medical authority Dr. Ed- 
win F. Bowers, which shows tired 
women a new way to rest. A very 
practical little book every woman 
needs. Write for booklet on“ Rest.” 

















Fill out this coupon and mail today 

Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
Main Street, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Please send me Dr. Bowers’ booklet on ‘‘Rest.” 






























Imacine a Westinghouse Fan in any room in 
your home. It fits. In design, balance, artistic 
finish—and particularly in quietness of operation 
—it delights you. 

Years after you’d expect an electric fan to be 
worn out and discarded, the Westinghouse Fan 
performs as faithfully and breezily as when new. 
That’s evidence of power to spare, and of work- 
manship that is incomparable. 
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This oe ee power and silence, 
for which the Westinghottse Fan is distinguished, 
has been accepted as a standard for selection by 
discriminating women and men _ everywhere. 
What more could you desire in a fan? 


Purchase your Westinghouse Fan now to get the 
benefit of a full season’s use. There are a number 
of sizes and styles to choose from; priced reason- 
ably. Any Westinghouse dealer will.supply you. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY Offices in All Principal Cities - Representatives Everytihere 


on 


June, 1925 







ESTINGHOUS. 
ELECTRIC 









Se 





© 1925, W. E. & M.Co. * 
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Handkerchiefs and all sorts of odds and ends that 
have a way of losing themselves in a suitcase are 
well taken care of in the little handkerchief case at 
right, with its square bottom and four flaps on top. 
Because of its gathered sides, the bag has a pleas- 
ant way of distending or flattening, as the occa- 
sion and the amount to be tucked away demand. 


The little melon-shaped 
case has only to be squeezed 
and one side opens, disclos- 
ing two spools of thread, 
buttons, a thimble, tape and 
tiny pair of scissors. 


TRAVELING bag 
that, ‘when 
opened, presents 


an orderly interior to the 
raving eye of the woman 
across the aisle is a de- 
lightful possession. Fit- 
ted leather bags fulfill 
this mission, but they are 
both heavy in weight and 
expensive, and for that 
reason many women will 
be interested in the trav- 
eling set above, which 
can be easily and inex- 
pensively made and which includes articles 
not found in many fitted bags. 

The set is made of natural-colored pongee 
silk, which wears well and washes beauti- 
fully, and the pieces are bound with French 
blue silk binding ribbon and tied with match- 
ing silk cord. A glove button fastens needle 
case. ;The complete set requires two yards 
of thirty-four-inch-wide pongee, half a yard 
of rubber or stork sheeting, one yard wide, 


half a yard of Canton flannel, eleven yards 


Much more satisfac- 
tory than a bag, be- 
cause they slip into 
smaller corners, are 
the squares for wrap- 
ping shoes. 














eAn Inexpensive Traveling Set 


By Maser Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Into the pockets of the rubber-lined bag 
at left one may slip comb, brush, tooth- 
brush and paste. There will be room, 
too, in center of bag for soaps, perfume 
and jars of lotions with no danger of 
any leakage, for the bag is lined with 
rubber, and is so thoroughly waterproof 
it will even house a damp wash cloth. 












Besides a nightgown, 
a soft negligée for 
wear on the train 
could be packed into 
the envelope night- 
dress case at left 
without crushing 
either garment. 


Below is shown one corner 
of the silk-bound cover, 
which not only keeps things 
clean, but gives the traveling 
bag a very dignified ap- 
pearance when opened. 


of one-half-inch-wide silk 
binding ribbon, two and 
three-quarters yards of 
quarter-inch-thick cord, 
and three yards of one- 
eighth-inch-thick cord. 

To make the bag at 
top of page, in which 
toilet articles are put, 
cut an oval, eight and 
three-quarters inches by 
six and a half inches, of 
heavy cardboard—two 
thicknesses, glued to- 
gether, are none too 
heavy. Cut the pongee and an interlining of 
Canton flannel three-quarters inch larger all 
the way around and glue flannel and silk se- 
curely over cardboard. Cut another piece of 
cardboard about a quarter inch smaller than 
the first, and glue over this stork sheeting. 
Cut a strip of silk and of sheeting twenty-six 
inches long by eleven inches wide for the sides 
of bag. Baste together, fit around the bottom 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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ARTHA cc Shoes need no “breaking in.” 

The sustaining support of firm, soft leathers, the pliancy 
of the flexible soles keep your feet young and eager, and give 
a youthful, tireless buoyancy to your step. They are well- 
bred, dressy shoes of finest quality and workmanship, and they 
hold their shapeliness. Styles for dress, for street, and to 
ease household footsteps. 


Insist on seeing the name Martha Wash- 
ington on the sole or inside the shoe. 


Write for free booklet, “For 
the Sake of Happy Feet’. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Milwaukee 



























































Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 626 
A charming Dutch 
Colonial home of 6 
\ rooms, bath, built-in 
% features. Materials, 


$2361 











Sond for Begin of 
: |_ 200 Home Plans! 





Wholesale Prices—Distinctive Reston: 


We ship lumber, millwork and other materials from our 
mills direct to your station, at wholesale prices. Highest 
quality guaranteed. Complete plans designed by skilled 
architects. Latest convenience features to save steps and 
lighten housework. Permanent construc tion- plans con- 
form to all city building codes. 20 year satisfaction guar- 
antee. Customers write we save them $500 to $2,000. 
Over 200,000 Gordon-Van Tine home-buyers. 


This Book Garages, $89 Up 


shows city and farm homes, bungalows, 
Colonial homes, 4 to 10 rooms. Also ask 
for Book of Barns and Building Material 
Catalog. 
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Ready-to-set 
up. Save 
money. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
524 Case St., Davenport, lowa 





Four Big Mills rec.cti'002" °"* DEIR COMES. _ Lexnect to 
Gordon-Van Tin e@ Co. es: 


Please send proper catalog. 
ESTABLISHEO 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
524 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


Name 





TULLE ELLER EE GLP Ld 





Address 
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birthday cake. . 


handles 


Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Reversible 


Presses, Mail Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, Gas Hot Plates 
and Electric Waffle Bakers. 

























“Aunt Ellen” makes a tempting, spicy 
Cinnamon Cake she can whip up and bake 
Then there’s a Devil’s Food so rich and moist it 
melts like cream in your mouth. With Icing—luscious as the 
most marshmallowy confection. The precious secret of all three 
can be yours! Write “Aunt Ellen,” Dept. E-2, The Griswold 
Kitchen, Erie, Pa. 


in a jifiy! 









HINK of baking whatever ought to 
= bake slowly and whatever ought to bake 
fast . . . in the same oven, at the same 
time! At temperatures right for good baking! 
The Griswold Bolo Oven bakes fast and slow at 
once. You can cook a whole dinner in the time 
you usually cook a portion; or heat only part of 
the oven for the small pan of biscuit, or baby’s 
. and save more time; keep your 
kitchen infinitely cooler. Glass door; always-cool 
the Bolo is sturdily built, easy to 
clean. See Griswold Bolo Ovens at the better 
house-furnishing, department and hardware stores. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils in Cast Iron and Aluminum, 
Fruit 
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eAn Inexpensive Traveling Set 


(Continued from Page 177) 


to be sure of size and mark the place to join, 
but donot join. Now divide the top into eight 
equal parts and cut scallops one and a half 
inches deep, binding with the ribbon. The 
scalloped top makes it easier to reach down in 
the bag, but the top may be bound along the 
straight edge, if preferred. Where the bag is 
to be joined later at side and directly oppo- 
site, cut silk and sheeting down for one inch 
below bottom of scallop. Make casing for 
two draw strings by stitching around bag 
on a line with top and bottom of this 
inch-deep slit. Each cord is thirty-one inches 
long, knotted and sewed at ends. A strip of 
sheeting twenty inches long by two inches 
wide, bound top and bottom in blue, is placed 
two and a half inches from bottom and 
stitched vertically at six different places so 
as to loop out and hold different sized arti- 
cles. The narrow ends of the strip are caught 
under the stitching of two sheeting pockets 
placed at each end of the strip. These pockets 
run from bottom of bag to a height of four 
and three-quarter inches. One is six inches 
wide, the other three and a quarter. Pockets 
are bound across top in blue and are attached 
to rubber only. You are now ready to join 
the ends. Join silk and sheeting separately 
so that the seams come inside. Next sew 
lower edge of bag to the wrong side of silk- 
covered base, turning the edges toward 
center and sewing to the pasted flannel and 
silk. Then fit the cardboard bottom covered 
with sheeting snugly into bottom, making 
bag waterproof. Sew the wider cord around 
outside of bottom as a finish. 

For the handkerchief case, cut from card- 
board two pieces four and a half inches 
square for the bottom; four pieces four anda 
half inches long by two and a quarter inches 
wide, slanting down from center width to 
one inch at the sides, for the two top flaps; 
and four pieces four and a half inches long by 
two inches wide for the flaps beneath the 
other two. Cut the flannel interlining and 
the pongee a half inch wider than the card- 
board and glue edges of all pieces to cardboard 
on wrong side. ‘The silk forming sides of 
case is thirty-six inches long by five inches 
wide. Gather this length and slip it between 
the pieces of cardboard bottom, first, of 
course, quartering and pinning at the corners. 
Sewing once around on the inside will hold 
the bag and the two bottom pieces together. 
Next, top sew the flaps for top in same 


manner, slipping the bag between the two 
pieces of each flap and then overcasting 
the other edges of flap together. Cut two 
twelve-inch lengths of the narrower cord, 
tie a hard knot in one end of each, and five 
inches from knot sew the other end in two 
loops on each pointed flap. 

The nightgown case measures fifteen inches 
by ten inches, and has a five-inch turnover 
for flap. To make it, cut a piece of pongee 
fifteen inches wide by twenty-five inches deep. 
Fold this up teninches from bottom and baste 
Slant off the five-inch flap to within one inch 
of sides. Bind the straight fifteen-inch end 
of case with the blue ribbon, then bind from 
bottom corner around flap to other bottom 
corner. Cut two nine-inch lengths of cord, 
make knot at one end of each and fasten 
with small loop, one to top flap of case and 
the other to adjoining point on pocket. 

For each of the three sides of the needle- 
and-thread case, cut two pieces of good qual- 
ity cardboard five inches long by two and a 
half inches wide, or one piece of card 
board and one of buckram or starched can- 
vas. Slant to a point at each end, and cover 
with thin muslin and pongee, gluing over 
the edges. Then bind edges with blue bind- 
ing ribbon, putting two pieces of cardboard, 
or cardboard and buckram, together for each 
side. Baste ribbon, then stitch on machine. 
Top sew the side of one piece to the side of a 
second, and the other side of the second to a 
side edge of the third piece. This leaves one 
side of case free—so that when the ends’*are 
squeezed the case springs open, closing again 
when ends are freed from pressure. A tiny 
silk-covered glove button and loop at top 
further insure the case being tightly closed. 

The cover to spread over contents of suit 
case should be large enough to tuck well in 
at the sides. This particular one is thirteen 
inches by twenty-four inches. It is made of a 
straight piece of pongee, finished with th 
blue binding ribbon. One sewing holds both 
edges of the ribbon. 

Almost the nicest articles of all are th 
shoe wrappers, for every woman who packs 
wonders where her slippers can be put with 
the least damage. These sixteen-inch squares 
of pongee are bound in the same way as the 
cover. Make a little round loop in the center 
of a twenty-two-inch length of the narrow 
cord, knotted at both ends, and sew loop just 
inside one corner of wrapper. 


(@lothes With Fashionable Futures 


(Continued from Page 65) 


For traveling and general wear, Vionnet’s 
midnight blue reps coat at extreme left of 
page 65 and Chanel’s matching cashmere- 
crépe dress beside it form an ideal ensemble. 
Wide sleeve sections give the coat a cape ef- 
fect, and its smart furless collar buttons high 
about the throat. The traveler chooses to 
wear with it Maria Guy’s black picot straw 
turban, with black-and-white ribbon. Or you 
may prefer the hat sketched with the dress, 
with grosgrain in five harmonizing colors. A 
black hat can be worn with any costume ex- 
cept a brown one; and it may be the only 
hat, outside of one for sports, honored by in- 
clusion on the two weeks’ vacation. Flat 
purses are still good, and the wise journeyman 
wears calfskin oxfords or pumps, often in a 
medium tan. 

At right, Lanvin’s two-piece frock is made 
of Madonna blue kasha, with crystal buttons. 
If you prefer this dress to Chanel’s for travel- 
ing, make it of midnight blue or beige kasha, 
for discreet travelers are never conspicuous 
in color choices. Reboux’s black felt is almost 
covered by grosgrain. 

Two to one, you will need some kind of 
costume for tennis and strolling, wherever 
you go for the vacation. If you include the 
white crépe de chine, wool Jersey or silk 
broadcloth at upper left of page 65, you will 
probably take the tucked traveling dress and 
leave out Lanvin’s Madonna kasha, for two 
sports costumes will see one through two 
weeks very nicely. The tennis skirt has plaits 
at front cleverly hidden by a flap when the 


wearer is not in action. It is worn under a 
tennis shirt with soft, high collar. The flow- 
ing tie is brown satin, and canvas tennis shoes 
or white buckskin oxfords trimmed with 
brown leather complete the costume. 

The suit ensemble has taken hold in the 
realm of sports, and some of the very pret- 
tiest costumes shown in the French houses 
have matching coats. The tennis outfit or 
Lanvin’s kasha sports frock could well have 
a coat either sleeveless or with long raglan 
sleeves. And don’t forget your sweater! 

The natural pongee mannish blouse tops 
beige-and-brown knickers, and the jacket is 
of beige homespun. Any soft, brown felt hat 
can be pulled on with this outfit. The silk and 
wool hose is ribbed, and the oxfords calf- 
skin. 

If you are going to the shore, you will want 
Georgette’s smart dark blue taffeta bathing- 
suit on page 65. The sash is king’s blue crépe 
de chine, and the fringe black. 

Lanvin’s red kasha dress, at extreme right 
of page 65, could be the second sports frock 
in place of Chanel’s cashmere crépe, if desired. 
If it is substituted and is not just a colorful 
extra, make it of midnight blue or beige silk 
crépe and face the box plaits at bottom with 
foulard or silk crépe, instead of the black and 
red of Lanvin’s. Band the beige chiffon scarf 
of the crépe or foulard, and you have an ideal 
combination over which to wear your reps 
coat, not only on vacation but for fall. 
Georgette’s turban is shiny black straw, the 
hose beige, and slippers patent-leather. 
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+ ‘ER home had been in a small 

Indiana city. She had been prom- 
inent there. Her father was president 
of the stronger of the two local banks. 
Her mother was a leader in social 
affairs. 

She had gone to New York City to 
“seek her fortune,” to hew for herself a 
career in the industrial world. 

She was a capable young woman. 
Many things about business had been 























new establishment. She talked with 
happy frankness about her success. ‘‘] 
had accumulated $5,000—enough for 
my half of the shop,”’ she explained. 
‘But I never could have done it with- 
out these shoes on my feet.” 

‘* Aw, shucks,’’ laughed her father. 

“Sounds foolish, I know. But it’s 
true. I was near to giving up. Then 
when Ruth made me get a pair of 
these shoes I was my old self again. 








learned from her father. And she had 
completed the commercial course at 
one of the State universities. 

“| don’t think anybody will take me for a shrinking little 
violet,’” she laughed, as she said good-bye to her parents. 

Yes, indeed. She would take care of herself. Business was 
not a challenge to her, but an invitation to come and sense 
the thrill of accomplishment and the glory of success. 

During her first week on her new job (she was filing clerk 
in the office of a department store) she wrote home: 
love it here. 


‘*T just 
It’s hard, and 
But I have my work, and that is all I 


I know I’m going to succeed. 
people are so busy. 
ask of New York.” 

She worked diligently. Day after day, month after month, 
she was at her desk before starting time, and yet at her 
work after quitting time. She enjoyed every moment, too. 

But the end of her first year found her still in the same 
position. Nor had her salary been changed. 
She felt very, very tired. Her enthusiasm was gone. She 
began to doubt her confidence in herself. Too, she dreaded 
the burden of going through a whole day. It was a great 
relief when five o’clock came. 

\nd she would drag herself wearily to her room, hardly 
able to wait until she could get her shoes off and just rest, 
rest, rest. 

Getting old? She was only twenty-seven. Then she went 
to a doctor. He merely told her she had been working too 
hard. That confused her. How could she work too hard, if 
she spent only eight hours a day at her tasks, and was in 
good health ? 

Then she realized that she was lonely. If only she had 
some other girl to share her room, so that they could trade 
confidences and sympathies—so that they could 
talk’’ about everything—it would help. 


st 
lhe new comrade happened to be a saleswoman in a shoe 
store. She was an energetic woman, vigorous, keen. ‘I’ve 
just about won my shoe string,’’ she announced cheerfully. 
‘(,oing into business for myself one of these days.” 
Chey talked much of shoes. Our young Indiana girl 
learned many things about feet and shoes that she had 


never dreamed of before. She learned about the Arch Pre- 
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No. 90 





Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 





“These shoes have 
earned $5000 
for me!” 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 
a Nation. No. 9 


server Shoe, and how its concealed, built-in arch bridge 
supports the foot naturally and prevents sagging. 

She also learned that this shoe has a flat inner sole which 
allows the bones, nerves and blood-vessels of the forepart 
of the foot to function normally, without interference. 

“You see, Margery,” continued the new friend, “if a 
woman’s feet aren’t in shape then she’s a failure every- 
where. No nerves, no energy, no enthusiasm—why, every 
day, I see them come into our store, frowning, listless, worn- 
out old women, bewildered by it all, because they’ve been 
told they are not sick. Then when they wear this shoe they 
begin to feel like girls again. It’s great!”’ 

A few weeks ago (Margery had spent eight years in New 
York) she and Ruth (that was the older woman’s name) 
opened their own store. It is an exclusive little shop, just 
off Fifth Avenue. They don’t sell shoes. But they are still 
interested in shoes, and they both wear Arch Preserver 
Shoes. Their new store is a success, because they are both 
energetic and capable, both hustling about, creating busi- 
ness, holding old business. 

Margery was home a short time after they opened their 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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© 1925 The Selby Shoe Co. 









Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass._ 


I shudder when I think of the suffer- 
ing and failure these shoes prevented.”’ 

In all walks of life women, both 
young and old, with healthy, vigorous feet and weak, 
troublesome feet, are helped toward success, toward happi- 
ness, toward the things they long for most. 

It’s such an easy matter to prevent foot trouble, to keep 
yourself progressing toward bigger, better things, no matter 
what you are doing. 

Be sure to remember this: The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps 
the foot well; it prevents strain and sagging and pinching. 
It permits the whole of the foot to function normally. 

Yet this shoe is smartly styled. Comfort is so much more 
enjoyable when it is stylish, isn’t it? There are styles in the 
Arch Preserver Shoe for every occasion. 

If you will write for our little booklet, ‘‘ Use Your Feet,”’ 
you'll learn many more interesting facts about this shoe- 
the shoe that has changed the ideas of the Nation. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
312 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 


for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing, 
the smartest styles. 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 312 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 12, ‘‘Use 
Your Feet’’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 
Street and No. 


P. O. State 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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HE ‘'SAVORY’’ 
Bread Saver is 
captivating the hearts of thousands 
of housewives wherever introduced. 
Every day adds many new owners 
who rejoice in the convenience of 
this useful bread-cabinet with its 
clever, compact arrangement of 
necessary utensils. 





There is a large, roomy bread- 
cabinet with a removable wire shelf 
or cooling rack. Fitted in the swing- 
down cover is a smooth, seasoned 
bread-board, a removable crumb- 









BREAD BOX BREAD BOARD 


Dept. H 





Grows more useft 
every 


SAVOR 


FIVE HANDY FEATURES ALL IN ONE 





BREAD RACK 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
Makers of Quality Kitchenware for 90 years 






ul 


day / 


trayandakeen“SAVORY’’bread- 
knife. ASSAVORY’”’ Prize Recipe 
Book is tied to the handle of each 
Bread Saver. 


To help keep the kitchen tidy and 
spotless, to save space, steps, time, 
work, bread and crumbs, get a 
*““SAVORY’”’ Bread Saver from 
your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write direct to us. Your money 
back if not satisfied. Order for 
yourself and the June bride. 


Bread 
Saver 


BREAD KNIFE 


90 Alabama St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Originators of the celebrated “SAVORY” Roaster 
and the useful “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler 
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CRUMB TRAY 
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The New 
Aluminum 


iAYDRO-DISC 


This is a picture of the won- 
derful Hydro-Disc—shown also 
on the upturned lid of the machine. Fifty-five 
times a minute each way— it drives the hot suds 
in a steaming spray through and through every 
garment—cleansing thoroughly. Yet its action 
is gentler than a woman’s hand. 








if you use the 


AutoMatic 


we 


Women who are using the new Automatic with the Hydro- 
Disc write us that it is unnecessary to rub anything by hand 
—not even collars or cuffs—remarkable as that may seem. 


New Low Prices 


The new Automatic prices are surprisingly low. We have 
a dealer in almost every town in America, who will be glad 
to arrange for a demonstration in your own home, without 
obligation. 
_ Send post card or coupon for free illustrated folders of 
single and double tub machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
314 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 





No Hand Rubbing <¢ 2 


Name____ 


Street Address. 


Inside the 
TUB 


gentler than a 
woman’s hand 








Out 


elec 


of each dollar 
spent for living, less 
than 1 %c is spent for 


tricity. 
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Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
314 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 
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The Jumper Sweater Arrives 


(Continued from Page 174) 


on to one needle, finish front to correspond 
with back. 

To make the sleeves, with right side to- 
ward you pick up sixty-six stitches around 
armhole. Knit one row, purl one row for two 
inches. Now decrease one stitch at each end 
every sixth row until thirty-eight stitches re- 
main. When sleeve measures seventeen 
inches, change to rust and knit plain for 
twelve ribs. Bind off. Work other sleeve in 
the same way. 

For collar and continuing band, with rust 
and No. 31% needles, cast on twelve stitches. 
Knit plain for nine ribs, then work a button- 
hole as follows: Knit four, bind off four, knit 


Eight Years Too Late 


(Continued from Page 15) 


He came to them, where they sat in un- 
comfortable silence. ‘‘Thought you’d be in 
bed,” he said, sitting on a lower step. 

The light from the kitchen fell on his knees, 
accentuating the shininess of the trousers. 
He noticed it and had a sudden, uncom- 
fortable realization of the absurdity of the 
ministerial garb on his stocky, old-fashioned 
figure. “‘It was so nice out,” Mary said 
vaguely, but with hurt in the vagueness. 

“Glad you set up,” he said. “I was think- 
ing about something as I came along—feel 
as if I’d like to talk it over now. Chet, when 
you was a baby, we gave you to the Lord, 
thinking you’d do service for Him some day. 
Well, I always thought about that service as 
preaching. Maybe you haven’t. Can’t re- 
member your ever saying as you wanted it. 
Then, too, I’m not so strong on disposing of 
other folks’ lives as I once was, maybe. I 
just got to thinking that maybe service might 
mean farming to you, or business—or fussing 
with your drawing. There’s a little saved to- 
ward college; it would buy a little chunk of 
ground, or it would put you through business 
school, or it would start you in on lessons in 
art or painting or whatever you call it.” 

Chet got to his tall height. He seemed to 
quiver with a sudden passion. But he could 
not even let his father have his little gesture 
of kindness. “I was going anyway,” he said. 
“T’m going to be a painter.” 

“A painter? Well, there’s lots of chance 
for giving out yourself there. A painter— 
when would you figure on starting in?” 

“When spring work’s out of the way.” 

Matthew Freer had not known it was pos- 
sible to hurt so. But deliberately he made 
the hurt deeper. ‘‘ You needn’t wait for that. 
Old Mr. Willis’ll help out what I need.” 

He got to his feet. So did Mary. 

“We'll talk it over tomorrow,” he said, 
and went in, picked up the lamp from the 
table and started for the stair door. 

Chet sang as he went up the stairs, but 
Mary saw that Matthew walked with a new 
heaviness, like an old man. 


HE next morning Chet left his work and 
went down the road to the second farm. 

It was a perfect May morning, with birds’ 
wings beating joy into the very air, and the 
sunlight pulling all things that grow up out 
of the earth. Yet Chet went a little slowly. 

When he came near the farmhouse he 
whistled a soft whistle like a signal. The 
Edwards had a roadside stand where they 
sold fresh vegetables, fruit and eggs. Sally 
Edwards was there each morning with what- 
ever they had, and Sally knew that whistle 
and quickened to it as surely as certain birds 
to the ecstatic mating songs pouring into 
May. Chet came and put his elbows on the 
little counter. Sally’s cheeks went pink. 

“°Lo, Chet!” she said softly. 

“°Lo, honey!” His eyes loved her. 

“Come on in!” she said, turning away. 

The back of her neck looked warm and 
kissable beneath her dark hair. He came 
round to the little door. Inside, he kissed 
her, and she let her cheek rest or a second 
against the gray flannel of his shirt. 

“Did you want some rhubarb, fresh pulled 
this morning?” she asked, mockingly 
businesslike. 


four. Next row, knit four, cast on four over 
four bound off, knit four. 

Work three more buttonholes nine rib: 
apart; work plain for fifteen ribs, bind off. 
Work another strip, without buttonholes. 

Sew the strip without buttonholes on the 
left side of front opening, and sew other strip 
on the right side. For the collar, with rust, 
No. 31 needles, and the wrong side toward 
you, pick up eighty-two stitches around neck 
and collar strips. Knit plain for eighteen 
ribs, then bind off. 

Sew up all seams with yarn and sew four 
buttons on left front to correspond with 
buttonholes on right front. 


He laughed and kissed her again. “Won 
derful news, Sally, wonderful news! I’m go- 
ing away.” 

For an instant she stared at him. “Away?” 
she repeated bewilderedly. 

“To study art. I’m going to be a painter 
like I’ve always wanted. Pa’s letting me go.” 

“Away?” she said again almost stupidly. 

“T’m going to New York! Gee, Sally, I’ll 
miss you.” There was cruel honesty in the 
last words. 

The delicious color of seventeen faded from 
her face. “Miss me?” she whispered. Then: 
“Chet, you can’t.” 


“(XAN’T? Watch me! Oh, Sally, I’m going 

to do big things. I’ll bet—I’ll bet Ill 
have pictures in galleries some day; and we'll 
have a house that’ll knock folks’ eyes out 
around here. Gee, Sally, I thought I was | 
going to be a preacher; I feel like I’m out of | 
jail. Aren’t you glad for me, Sally?” 

The girl, suddenly only a slim, frightened 
child in a yellow gingham dress, put out a 
quick, pleading hand. ‘Why, Chet—Chet! 
We were going to tell them—next week!” 

“Well, we can wait. It—it’ll be all the 
sweeter, keeping it secret.” 

“‘Couldn’t I go too? I could help—maybe 
work !”’ 

“Oh, Sally, you think I won’t miss you. 
I will—terrible; but it’ll be better to wait. 
I'll have money soon; there’s lots of money 
in it, once you get started.” 

“But, Chet—folks’ll think it’s queer that 
I don’t go with the other boys or anything. 
Oh, Chet, take me.” 

“T—I couldn’t, Sally; but I’ll write every 
day; honest I will, honey. You don’t think 
I don’t love you, do you, Sally? But I’ve got 
this chance; I’ve got to go! Why, I’ve been 
most crazy sometimes, thinking I couldn’t go 
on with it. Sally, promise you'll write to me. 
Gee! I’ve got to get back; we’re plowing this 
morning. Kiss me, Sally; nobody’s looking!” 

She stood looking at him, her hand clutch 
ing the edge of the counter. ‘But, Chet, 
folks don’t go off like that—not married 
folks,” she said. 

“But nobody knows; we'll just wait; and 
then you'll be proud to tell everybody.” 

She did not answer him, only stood looking 
at him as if she had never seea him before 

He turned finally, restless before th 
steady, accusing misery of her eyes. It is not 
pleasant, somehow, to see seventeen turned 
as if by magic into maturity. “I’ve got to 
go, Sally. I’ll come ’round tonight; I’m go 
ing in the morning.” 

“You needn’t come,” she said, and her 
regal lilting voice was flat and expression- 

ess. 

“Sally!” But even under his reproach, his 
eyes were stubborn, his lips a straight, de- 
termined line. 

A car stopped at the side of the road. 
Sally turned toward the woman. ‘“Rhu- 
barb?” she queried. “It’s just fresh pulled 
this morning.” 

The teachers of Chetwood Freer under- 
estimated him when they said he “had tal- 
ent.” Behind the narrow life which he had 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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Onxy the fertile fields of Lincoln- ' 


shire, England, produce the mustard 
seed which gives to Colman’s its 
inimitable flavor. 

















HOT CHEESE DREAMS—!2 pound 
American cheese or 1 cups grated, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 2 cup milk, M% tea- 
spoon Colman’s Mustard, paprika, salt, 
1 egg. Mix all the ingredients together into a 
smooth paste. Spread between slices of bread. 
Fry the sandwich in butter in a frying pan 
until nicely browned on both sides. 
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incisive touch of flavor 


gives new Zest to 


‘Meat and Salad Dressings 


THE BEST COOK IN THE WORLD can bake a ham to a turn—tender, 
juicy, wonderfully appetizing to the eye. But if it lacks a certain 


subtle flavor it falls just short of perfection! . 


. . The finest salad, 


skillfully and beautifully prepared, leaves you cold and unresponsive 
if the dressing hasn’t in it this same secret, tempting touch. 


HAT is this tantalizing flavor? The dif- 
ference between meats and salads that 
are good and those that are delicious ? 


The secret—no longer a secret to thousands 
of women—is the added tang of Colman’s 
Mustard. 


Its flavor is inimitable—no other mustard has 
it. For Colman’s is made from rare mustard 
seed grown in the famous Lincolnshire fields in 
England. Only these Lincolnshire seeds can 
produce the subtle flavor which adds that zest 
to meats and salads! 


The special qualities of the Lincoln- 
shire mustard seed were first discovered by 
Jeremiah Colman in 1805. For generations 
the farmers of Lincolnshire have toiled un- 


AS A RELISH—Give meat that finishing 
touch of flavor that emphasizes your good 
cooking. Serve mustard with it. Mix Colman’s 
Mustard and cold water to the consistency of 
thick cream. Let stand 10 minutes to develop 
its wonderful flavor. 


























By appointment to His Majesty The King 






Mail this Coupon today 


ceasingly to produce this seed that you may 
enjoy its unusual flavor. 


Today Colman’s Mustard is known all over 
the world for its tantalizing flavor—used all 
over the world by the best cooks for many of 
their most delicious dishes! 


7 . 


Next time you make a salad add Colman’s 
to the dressing. See what a difference it makes, 
how your family relishes it! Serve Colman’s 
with meat—give it that finishing touch of 
flavor that emphasizes your good cooking! 


Send in the coupon below and we will mail you an 
invaluable book of new recipes with many special 
salad dressings, new ways to prepare meats and 
entrées. 


SALAD DRESSINGS—To give your 
Mayonnaise a delightful flavor, add 1% 
teaspoons Colman’s Mustard for each egg 
yolk, blending them before you add salad oil. 
For French dressing allow 4 teaspoon of 
Colman’s Mustard to 42 cup of oil, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar and a dash of salt and pepper. 
Lee 
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and get New Recipe Book FREE! 


J. & J. Corman (U.S. A.) Lrv., Dept. J6, 
90 West Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 
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Why do Americans “burn out” and die sooner than the men of other races? 


In the “prime of life,” between the ages of 
30 and 45, more Americans sicken and die 
in every thousand than in eight other lead- 
ing white nations. Government figures for 
the period just before the war prove this. 


What is the reason? We earn more and 
spend more. Eat better food. Wear finer 
clothes. Live in larger houses. We have 
more personal freedom and enjoy more 
comforts than any other people on earth. 


Yet, just when life means most to us and 
its rewards are greatest, health and vitality 
break down, death comes before its time. 


Beds Mattresses eprings:: Built for Sleep 


Why? Physicians blame the speed and 
nervous strain of American life, coupled 
with lack of the sleep which alone can re- 
pair the wear and tear on brain and body. 


Turn back the covers tonight and see 
what you are sleeping on. Compare your 
bedding with the Simmons springs and 
mattresses leading merchants offer. Styles 
for every taste, at the lowest prices clean, 
new sleep equipment can be bought for. 


Look for the Simmons label on any mat- 
tress or spring you buy. The Purple Label 


is the most luxurious mattress made. 


MON 





and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Alluring color, delicately blended, gives character and 
charm to this restful chamber. The rose bedspreads, 
edged with French blue and ivory, may be of taffeta or 
poplin. Hangings are of the same material: glass cur- 
tains of silk or cotton voile. Chair cover is hand blocked 
linen or cretonne. Walls are tinted warm gray, with 
panels of French wall paper or painted canvas. Wilton 
or chenille carpet in raisin color. Beds, vanity dresser 
and night table are from a complete new suite of Sim- 
mons furniture, Design 121, in ivory, black and gold. 
Supplied also in smoke blue, lacquer red, ebony, Vene- 
tian blue, soft gray and jade green, Other finishes re- 
produce mahogany and French, American and antique 
walnut. Beds are Design 1840. Write for new book 
of color suggestions, ‘Restful Bedrooms,” to The 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





Be sure you find this 
label on the sleep 
equipment you buy 


June, 192. 
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7 been so radiantly alive. He wrote her a 
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lived was another life, a life of line and color, 
of proportion and seeing within, and that had 
been since babyhood his real life. It was 
probably because that other life was so satis- 
fying that Elder Freer had never seen how 
his son chafed at the habits imposed upon 
him. The boy’s silences were, to Matthew 
Freer, evidence of soul communings. But 
out of those silences, out of long hours by the 
oil lamp in his little slant-roofed bedroom, 
oul of dawns when the Sugar Creek Road un- 
folded its magic from mist, came the sure fire 
which some call genius. 

(Through a friend of a teacher, Chet knew 
the name of an art instructor in New York. 
He went to him. There seemed an infinitude 
of facts he did not know. He soaked them 
in, held them as moss does rain. He began to 
know the why of many things he had done 
instinctively. His name began to be men- 
tioned among various teachers and art stu- 
dents. He hardly knew this, for he studied 
like mad, trying to make up in a year for all 
the years he had missed. Twice he wrote to 
Sally Edwards. He did miss her. She had 
not been like other girls. There was a stead- 
fastness in her that Chet sensed, a loyalty 
unswerving. Then too she had dimples and 
long lashes that lifted suddenly. And she 
had been his for two mad days when she was 
supposed to be at a cousin’s, and he off ona 
trip about acow. Sally did not answer either 
of the two letters. Her silence hurt Chet— 
some; but he was very busy, and painting 
had become his very life. He was just past 

wenty then. 


I UT he had some queer moments. One was 
in a crowded restaurant. As his plate 
was shoved before him, he bowed his head, 
closed his eyes and waited for the blessing. 
The agonized embarrassment of that moment 
tung his face at the remembrance for years 
afterward. More than once, at the sound of 
church bells, he paused in whatever he was 
loing, as if that were the commanding call. 
But he never went to church; he was free of 
all that superstition and bigotry, thank 
heaven! And once, down at the public mar- 
ket, he saw a little row of pint baskets of 
chestnuts, and remembered that day he and 
Sally had climbed the Big Hill to the three 
big chestnut trees. It was the first time he 
had ever kissed her. Over in the wood past 


the chestnut trees the leaves had been very 
Even the sharp pungency of the air 
He went to his 
But 


bright. 
came back to him vividly. 
room and wrote a long letter to Sally. 
he forgot to mail it next 

day, and the mood van- 

ished. 

It was in December P 
that he was told of his q 
chance for the Gereaux , 
scholarship. He lay XN 
awake all night, dream- / 
ing, planning, hoping. If 
he won that, it would 
mean three years abroad. 
Three years! ‘Toward 
dawn, he got up and 
went feverishly to work. 


T WAS not long after 
that, in January, when 
Sally’s letter came. A 


Eignt Years Too Late 


(Continued from Page 180) 


letter, a long letter, a tender letter. He told 
her about the scholarship and of how much it 
meant to him. He even spoke of their being 
together after he came back, if he should-win 
it. He was sorry, mighty sorry, she was sick. 
If he were there, he would kiss her well again. 
After the scholarship business was out of the 
way he’d come home fox a few days. 

Strangely, or not, he did win the scholar- 
ship. And strangely, too, his first thought 
was not of the years ahead, but of Sally—at 
home, sick, wanting him. Now that the 
strain of the past weeks was over, he was 
ashamed of himself. He determined to go 
home for a week or two before he sailed. A 
queer tingling swept over him at the thought 
of seeing Sally again. 

He did not see her. 


HE next morning his instructor said: 

“Say, Freer, how would it be for you to 
go over this week Friday? Could you make 
it? Sanders is going on that boat, and he’s 
mentioned it himself—taken a fancy to you, 
it seems. A man who was going with him has 
backed out, and you might get his berth. 
You could look around Paris then for a couple 
of weeks before you get to work.” 

Friday—why, that w2s only three days 
away! He couldn’t get home, and back, and 
make arrangements for sailing. And he 
wanted to go home—all the country boy in 
him suddenly quivered with homesickness. 
But Sanders—a chance ofa lifetime! Sanders 
knew more about portraits than—why, 
maybe even more than Sargent! He looked 
out of the window at the untidy little street 
with its gray slush everywhere—thought of 
Little Marsh, all snow and evergreens and 
tiny threads of smoke against the clean blue 
of the sky. 

But he turned to his companion. “Yes, I 
guess I can make it,” he said. 

It grew easier after that. There were, per- 
haps, a dozen or more times in Paris or Lon- 
don when Chetwood Freer planned to come 
home, but he never quite made it. There was 
always some good reason why he did not. 

He wrote his folks, at first once a fortnight 
and, later, once a month. He seemed so far 
away from them, in such a different world, 
that he found it difficult, even once a month, 
to filla few pages. It began to seem a dream 
that once he had plowed and milked, cleaned 
stables and pitched hay. He was more hand- 
some than ever, and women liked him and 
made a fuss over him. His world was a gay 
one when he was not working. But it was a 
subtle, sophisticated, 
sometimes too-vivid 
life; somehow it could 


\ a not be put down on 
\ — ¢ > y > 
)- paper to Elder Freer 

— and his wife Mary, 
) back there in Little 
: » Marsh. 

} O SALLY he 
, sent, when he 
\ first came, a few 
) views. He smiled, a 


/ trifle self-pityingly, as he 
addressed them to “‘ Miss 
Sarah Edwards.”’ 
Really, he thought, it 





ery short letter. All it 
aid was: ‘Dear Chet, 
!’ve been very sick. I 


should be ‘‘Mrs. Chet- 
wood Freer.” Only that 
would mean a lot of gos- 





wish I could see you.” 
it was a letter written 
fter months of heart- 
break and longing, and 
« journey down into the 
valley of the shadow; 
but somehow, even with 
ihe pathos visible in 
hose few wistful words, 
‘ittle of the heartbreak got over to Chet. 

He did consider going. But there were 
only three weeks more before the awarding of 
the scholarship. Three weeks—and if he 
went it would upset all his careful planning 
for his work. He needed every minute, every 
second of time, and then it would not be 
enough. But Sally—sick. The thought cut 
into his work, disturbed him. He somehow 
couldn’t picture her sick; she had always 





sip. Farm folks always 
gossiped so. They would 
think it queer he’d gone 
off to study after he was 
married. Well, it was 
only his and Sally’s busi- 
ness. He was making 
good; Sally’d be proud 
of him yet. But he knew 
in his heart that Sally would never be more 
proud of him than she had been that night 
when they stood in the little parsonage over 
in Jaspar. He knew well enough also that he 
was doing wrong not to have Sally here. And 
he knew that Sally knew it. Sally never an- 
swered the cards. i 

To do Chet justice, he never had more than 
mild flirtations with other girls, and he had 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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less, quickly-absorbent paper. 


comes in sealed, dustproof rolls of 1000 


white, hygienic sheets. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


5 New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 











The unique qualities of Scottissue appeal 
to the women of innate refinement and 
provide for their peculiar needs a soft, spot- 


Sample sent free. 


Scottissue 





San Francisco 
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$1.00 a box. 


Ontario. 
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The original, the perfect Cold Cream 
Powder, created by Armand, sold every- 
where in the pink and white hat boxes, 
May be mixed with water 
for evening wear... . 
light-weight powder, Armand Peridore, 
also $1.00 a box, is ideal. . . . Generous 
sized guest-room packages of both these 
powders will be sent you for ten cents 
(stamps or coin) if you fill out the coupon 
below, mentioning the tint you wish. 
Address Armand—Des Moines, 
Canada, Armand, Lrd., St. Thomas, 


GUARANTEE: 
purchased, if any Armand product 
does not entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your money 
will be returned. 
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If you prefer a 


Softer... finer... much more clinging 
ARMAND Cold Cream Powder... try it 


NTIL you have studied 

your own reflection and 
looked carefully at your face 
both before and after using 
Armand Cold Cream Powder 
—you won't wholly appre- 
ciate the wonderful difference 
it makes in your complexion. 
Rub it carefully into your 
Notice how it brings 
out the fresh natural coloring 
and emphasizes the delicate 
texture. This powder has in 
it a magic bit of cold cream 
that makes it softer, finer, 
much more clinging than 
other powders. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 





Address in 


checked below. 
White Pink 
No matter where 





Creme 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 


IT EEO LEE OF TOE 


ARMAND—Des Moines A 
I enclose ten cents ( stamps (1) coin. Please send me the guest-room 
boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and Armand Peridore in the tint 


Brunette Tine Natural 
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FOR CLEANING 


TILE and MARBLE_ 


Keep the bath tub, wash basin, white woodwork and metal fittings spotlessly guia 
clean with Sapolio. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 10c for full size cake to 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 439 West St., New York 
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ue Tew Beauty 
\  inPosch Shades 








ERTICOLOR brings a wealth 
of new found color values to 
the living porch, sun porch or 
sleeping porch. 
Broad ribbons of vertical color, 
hand-blocked on splints of linden 
wood, make these shades a delight 
to the eye, as well as a real com- 
fort to the owner. 
All the patented Aerolux features are 
here—the* ‘hang-easy” device, ‘“‘side-glide’’, 


and ‘‘No whip” cords that hold the shade 
secure against flapping and noise. 


See the soft and pleasing color combinations 
in tan and green, and green and French 
grey; and notice also the full length venti- 


: ry Write for 
lation that is possible from top to bottom. f 


Free Book in colors, “Better Porches” 


Ask your department store or furniture 
dealer for Verticolor—the new type 
Aerolux Porch Shade. 


[ VENTILATE FROM TOP TO BOTTOM ] 


The Aeroshade Company 
2523 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 








Eight Years Too Late 
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plenty of opportunity. He was too busy, and 
he really could paint. Some small French 
scenes began to find their way back to New 
York. Some were sold. 

““Who’s Chetwood Freer?” folks began to 
say. 

And then—“That’s a Freer!” 

There came a time, some four years or so 
after he had come to Paris, when Chet no- 
ticed a queer thing. 
His letters from home, 
which had always over- 
flowed with an abun- 
dance of homely gossip, 
began to come more 
seldom, and they were 
shorter. Something 
seemed to have died out 
of them. Though the 
letters had become only 
an amusing habit, he 
felt the difference, became conscious through 
it of two personalities back there on the little 
stony farm. He wrote two letters that month 
and tried to keep them newsy and alive. He 
inclosed half the amount of his last sale. But 
no warmth returned in the answer. After a 
time he became used to that also. 

“Different worlds of thought!” he ex- 
plained it. 


'T WAS in one early October when the cable 
came about his mother. She was very ill; 
he was to come. Almost eight years! The 
realization of it seemed to chill Chet some- 
how. There were reasons why he couldn’t go 
then, a dozen of them; but the cable had in 
it the old authority of Chet’s father. He 
went home at once. 

His mother was dead and buried when he 
got there. His father met him down at 
Knoxville. Matthew Freer was an old man 
now—really old. And he had not turned 
sixty yet! It gave Chet a shock to see him 
so. 

He told Chet about his mother at once, and 
then he drove home silently. Chet wanted to 
say something, something comforting, but he 
could say nothing. He felt accused by his 
father’s silence, resented it, pulled his mind 
away from the thought that it might be a 
just accusation. All the old landmarks came 
familiarly unrolled. The Darrows’ farm, 
painted white where it used to be yellow. The 
Edwards’—Chet looked up at the house with 
a queer expectancy touching him. Noone was 
in sight. 

Then they were home. The house looked 
smaller, grayer than he remembered. But 
there were flowers; he felt his heart caught 
at the thought that his mother must have put 
them out just as usual. She had always 
seemed to find time for flowers somehow, 
with all her work. 

At the sound of the wheels, a child jumped 
up from the grass and ran to meet them. She 
put her arms up about Matthew Freer’s neck. 
Chet saw his father’s hands on her shoulders, 
gnarled and feeble. He wondered who the 
child was. 

“You run in and start the supper, 
beth,” said Matthew Freer. 

She was a rather plain little girl. slim and 
dark, in a clean but faded checked ging- 
ham—plain, that is, till she lifted her long- 
lashed gray eyes to you. They were startling 
in their loveliness. “I’ve set the table 
already,” she said eagerly. 


*Liza- 


HET walked to the barn beside his father. 

““Who’s she?” he nodded back at the 
child. It was only words to break the horrid, 
uncomfortable silence. 

Matthew Freer stopped, his hand on the 
bridle, looked across the horse’s neck at his 
son. Never in any discourse on a Metho- 
dist’s hell had his face been so stern. It was 
almost as if he had been waiting across the 
years for this moment. ‘She’s Sally Ed- 
wards’ girl,” he said. 

“Sally Edwards’?” Chet repeated after 
him stupidly. ‘Sally Edwards’ girl?” 

“Sally’s dead—four years back,” said 
Matthew Freer. ‘“‘We never knew”’—sud- 
denly Matthew Freer’s stocky old figure be- 
came majestic in iis righteous anger—‘‘ we 
thought the same as the rest of the neighbors 
till she was dying. Then she told us, so’s the 
baby’d be safe.” 





a 


Chetwood Freer stood there—dumb, filled 
with a strange, hot anguish. Suddenly he 
could not meet his father’s eyes; he turned 
and almost ran, stumbling back to the house. 

But in the house was the child, busily {ix- 
ing supper. She smiled at him as he came in, 
a quick, shy smile that lit her plain face like an 
inner candle. Yes, she was Sally’s—she was 
Sally’s child! He turned away from her too. He 
went into the living 
room with its few books 
and its tidy shabbiness, 
It was just the same, 
But the room itself 
seemed to reproach him. 
He felt hemmed in on 
every side with re- 
proach. Here, in this 
old world, the hideous- 
ness of what he had 
done came clear to 
him. 

He thought he could 
not stay the night. But 
he did. It was a long 
night, up in his little 
room under the eaves. 
The Bible was on iis old 
table and the same spread with its careful 
featherstitching was on the bed. Just the 
same—just the same; only, down the road, 
just round the bend, xo Sally! He thought 
of four people all night—Sally, his father and 
mother, and a plain child with beautiful eyes. 
It seemed impossible to stay there, but it bore 
in upon him during the night that it would 
be impossible to run away. It would be the 
last enormity. 





HE next day he tried to talk to his father. 

All his grace of expression had forsaken 

him. ‘Why didn’t she tell me?” he asked. 
“Why didn’t she tell me?” 

“Because she had a backbone, that’s why!” 


his father said grimly. ‘‘She wouldn’t beg 
you, if you didn’t want to come. She said 
that once, after the baby came, she did 
write.” 

“Dear Chet, I’ve been very sick. I wish I 


could see you.” 

Chetwood Freer asked no more that day. 
He tried to talk to the child—did, a little. 
She was shy and withdrew into herself at the 
first fright. It was that very withdrawal that 
finished the matter—an absolute establish 
ment of kinship. Chet Freer, who had never 
truly loved any human being, loved his child. 

He found out, day by day, little things—of 
Sally’s bravery before gossip, of her steadfast 
refusal to tell of her affairs. She’d said she 
was married; no one had believed her. Chet 
wood Freer, remembering and watching that 
plainly beautiful child about her tasks and 
her play, began to know a myrrh more bitter 
than he had ever dreamed. What had he 
done? What had he done? 


IS love for the child began to absorb him 

like a strange sickness. He tried to make 
friendly advances. The shyness that held her 
away held him away also. He had forgotten 
how to love. If he had for a second her conti- 
dence, he grew almost happy. But after that 
one close second, she was always instant!) 
and affrightedly away, a million miles away 
in a world he could not even enter. There 
came a day when Chet went to his father. 

“‘T want her,” he said directly. “I want to 
take her with me—be her father.” 

Old Elder Freer grew white. ‘ You’re 
eight years too late, Chet; you ain’t fit to be 
her father.” 

Chet stood still, as white as his father, his 
eyes pleading. He said but one word. I! 
was, in its way, a comically perfect bit o! 
justice. Only the sincere anguish in it robbe:! 
it of any humor. ‘“ Pal” Chet cried rebe! 
liously. 

But old Elder Freer’s eyes did not relen! 
Chet did not mention it again. 

A week later he asked if he might paint 1 
picture of her to take away with him. 

That was the picture—Child In a Swing. 
Little ’Lizabeth Freer, caring not a ha’penny 
for the painter, swinging up to glory under 
the red-leafed apple tree beside the old Free: 
place. And folks say: “Can you imagine 
Chetwood Freer—not even married—know 
ing children like that?” 
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YOUTH 58 BEAUTY~YOUTH tS STYLE 


FTER all, beauty is a matter of en- 
semble, and the impression created by 
it. And beauty is more than clothes- 
deep. The woman who gives the effect 
of youth in gently, softly flowing lines, 
in grace of carriage, ease of movement, causes 
beauty’s fair sensation. That is why devotion 
to becoming a bit nicer to look at, devotion 
to youthful corsetry, so attracts. 


The P. N. Practical Front is made for you 
who have the vital personality to rise above 
Time’s influence on your sex. You who have 
the will to retain the youth of line poets 





You who know that 
youth lives by forgetting age. 


ee 
praise as so ‘‘divine.’ 


The Custom Corseted Look. 


The patented, exclusive Inner Elastic Vest 
will retain your individuality, preserve your 
lines and give you a fresh fitting daily. Your 
figure adapts itself to all that’s new and 
varied in the season’s models. A touch here 
anda slight yield there and the style becomes 
your style. Models for every figure, $5 
upwards to $12. Write for new booklet, 
‘‘The Mirrors of Youth and Beauty.” 





PAT-US'‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


OR 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 


New York 


SETS 
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ONLY ONE SALAD DRESSING 
WILL DO SO MANY THINGS 


Let us send you the little book that describes 63 of Premier’s uses 
—some for cold dishes, some for hot. 
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HATUAIUUCMI.. 
“ ZF Send for the Premier Book. It describes 63 
ways of using Premier’s piquant flavor in 


{ making old dishes new again. It gives plenty 
DELICIOUS salad dressing? Of course! — ofanswers to the question: “What new things 
A million women will tell you nothing else can J give them?” We shall be glad to send it 


makes salads so appetizing. And thousands to you free, no matter where you live. 
of them will tell you, too, that Premier’s use- 


fulness only begins with salads. 

Baked potatoes, cauliflower, asparagus, 
croquettes, lobster Newburg, Welsh rarebits 
—not to speak of scores of other dishes— « 
all take on new zest with a dash of Premier’s 


= romicr 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
For the same flavor that made Premier the 


most widely used salad dressing in America Salad DRESSING 
TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 









is making it an essential ingredient in all sorts 
of dishes you have probably never associated 
with salad dressing at all. 
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FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Jellied Tomato Salad 


A favorite but often monotonous dish 
served in a deliciously new way. See 
Premier free recipe book. Page 6. 





Date and Nut Sandwich 


Two wholesome fruits kept from be- 
ing heavy by the tang of PREMIER. See 
Premier free recipe book. Page 23. 





Egg Piquante 


Almost everyone likes eggs, and here’s 
a way to make it unanimous. See 
Premier free recipe book. Page 9. 





Fish with Premier 
Here’s a dish to please the person who 
thinks he doesn’t like fish. See 
Premier free recipe book. Page 15. 





Cold Cuts 


An interesting, appetizing dish—when 
served with PREMIER. 
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his hands, and smile his patient smile, and 
take her round the house, painting glowing 
pictures of what it would all look like when 
it was “done up.” 

She never knew where he expected to get 
the money from to do it all. He was always 
very vague about money, and gave you the 
impression that any he had he found quite 
casually in fields, or behind skirting boards, 
or in forgotten trousers pockets, and that, 
unearthing it there, he would welcome it with 
all the delight of a child who comes 
across a penny in a hay field. 

Sometimes Mrs. Pon- 
tycum would ask him 
for money. 

He would swing 
his eyeglasses and 
look at her with his 
kind, mild eyes, and 
murmur, “I must 
look round and see 
if I can find any.” 

Once a quarter he put 
on town clothes and went into 
Horsham. Town clothes consisted 
of a suit made by the best tailor in London, 
but rather long ago. Before the advent of 
Marcia he had gone in on a bicycle. Now 
he went in style in the Starbeam, Marcia 
driving him. She wore her khaki breeches 
and coat and brown peaked cap. They all 
thought her his lordship’s new chauffeur. 
And what a shame it was that the idle rich 
should be able to buy motor cars in such 
hard times and lord it over the honest work- 
ing classes! He represented a magnificent 
figure to them. 

Meanwhile Alec went in to pay the income 
tax that took practically all the income he 
had—and came out, as ever, a little depressed. 

“T need cheering,” he said. ‘Let us buy 
buns and eat them in a field.” 





IV 
TRHEY bought buns, stout country buns 
| lavishly sown with currants by some 
kind bucolic bund. They ate them in a field 
where blackberries were ripening in the hedge. 

“Barring income tax,” said Alec Salt- 
ford, “I have enjoyed myself these last 
weeks. I was getting elderly and gloomy. 
You may not believe it, but in winter Chaf- 
field is sometimes rather depressing.” 

Marcia could believe it with ease. With 
its silent passages and cobwebby treasures, 
she found it depressing in summer. ‘I should 
not care for it in winter,” she said. ‘But 
then of course I shall not be there.” 

He raised himself on one elbow and stared 
at her. 

‘“‘Not be there!” he said, and his face went 
quite white. “‘ What do you mean, you won’t 
be there? You aren’t—you aren’t surely 
thinking of going away?”’ 

“Casual labor,”’ laughed Marcia, ‘does 
not stay forever, you know.” 

He stared at her, appalled. He was so 
white that she felt suddenly frightened. 
‘Why, you’re everything in the world to me. 
You have brought a new outlook to me. I 
love you. Yes, I love you!” He said it 
with wonder and surprise, as though he had 
only just discovered it himself. “I love 
you,” he said. ‘Do you know that I love 
vou? And you talk of going away.” 

Marcia sat very still, looking away from 
him across the fields. She had never for a 
moment dreamed it would come to this be- 
tween them. 

“ But listen,” she said. ‘‘ You know nothing 
about me. All you know is that I was a girl 
who was a companion and exercised pugs.” 

“Do you think I care who you are?” he 
said. “It’s you I love, girl. If I had you,” 
he went on, the old dreamy look in his 
dear eyes, ‘‘there is nothing I could not ac- 
complish. I know I’ma lot older. I’m forty. 
Is that a terrible lot, dear?” 


HE took his hand and held it for a min- 
ute impulsively against her cheek. He 
was such a dear, and he was so considerate 
and gentle, and she had often felt that she 
would like to stand between him and the world 
that had forgotten all the rules he still kept. 
But marry him! That was another matter 
altogether. Marrying him would mean also 
marrying Ponty and Chaffield, and the 
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weed-grown conservatories, and the nettle- 
swamped garden. That would not be ro- 





mance. It would be hard fact. Marcia had 
come to lock for romance—the loveliest 
thing. 


To be sure, she had once thought to find 
it at Chaffield. The place looked romantic 
enough—till you lived in it a bit. 

“T shan’t hurry you, dear,” he said 
gently. ‘I see the idea is new to you. 
You shall have your time; but oh, 
Marcia, if you leave me Hs 
There it was left. Marcia 
was to think it over. And 
think it over she cer- 

tainly did. It ob- 

truded itself upon 
her hourly and 
spared her not at 
night. Did she, or 

did she not, love Alec 

Saltford? Was she, 
or was she not, going 

to marry him? Three 
weeks went by, and though 

she saw the question always in his 
eyes when they were alone together, he never 
opened the subject again 

Until she said “TI want to talk to you.” 













T WAS one of the many wet days of that 

wet autumn. Rain drove over the fields 
and over the nettle-sunk garden of Chaffield, 
and beat upon the windows of the picture 
gallery where Marcia had been helping Alec 
to run a feather brush over his ancestors in 
the gathering gloom. 

“Can’t we sit down somewhere?” she said, 
laughing. “I cannot talk seriously to you 
while I dust old gentlemen’s noses 
all so like yours too!” 

“We could sit down almost anywhere,” 
said Alec with his delightful vagueness, look- 
ing round. They came to anchor on a wide 
window seat. “Tell me quickly and get it 
over,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?” 

“Tt’s neither, exactly. Listen. I have 
thought an awful lot about it, and—and 
I could marry you, I certainly might marry 
you ——”’ 

He caught hungrily at her hand. 

“But,” she continued, pulling it away, 
“T could not possibly marry Chaffeld.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T could never marry you here, leading 
this life. Alec dear, sell the place and come 
away. It’s—it’s finished. Its day is over. 
Dear, can’t you see that it’s nothing now 
but a millstone round your neck? It takes 
all your money; it takes all your time and 
all your life. Come away, and start a new 
life somewhere all over again, somewhere you 
can forget about your forbears’ boots. You’d 
be quite a rich man, rid of Chaffield. You 
could travel—get new interests—do things. 
Oh, Alec ——” 

He got up. ‘You are mad, girl,” he said 
hoarsely. “Why”—he looked out of the 
window across the rain-swept acres—‘“‘ Chaf- 
field is all my life. Sell Chaffield!’” he ex- 
claimed—and laughed. 





noses 





FE PACED the dusty floor, his lean face 

flushed with emotion. “TI would rather 
starve in Chaffield than live like a prince 
anywhere else! Chaffield is in my bones. 
I was born here—and here I shall die.”” He 
sat down beside her. “I love you, dear; I 
love you. But what would I do away from 
here? Why, I’d pine like a bird shut in a 
cage. I have no life away from Chaffield.” 

“And I should pine like a bird in a cage 
if I stayed here.” 

He shook his head. ‘No, you wouldn’t,” 
he whispered to her. ‘‘Chaftield would get 
you, dear. The place gets into one’s blood.” 

“T don’t want it in my blood. Oh, Alec, if 
only I could make you see!” 

“And if only I could make you under- 
stand, Marcia!” 

“Tt’s Chaffield, dear—or me.” 

The last of the blackberries ripened and 
fell off into the wide, wet ditches. Autumn 
crept down and tinged the trees in the avenue 
with gold and red, and then, with just a few 
bluff storms, it gave place to early winter, to 
thick white frosts on the wide lawns and 
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Bridal roses and 


Mendelssohns wedding march, 


something old, 


something new, 


something borrowed and\> 


something blue 


-and of course 


Necklaces of fa°Jausca Pearls 
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WEST ELECTRIC 


Waver for Long Hair 
Tuts wonderful West Electric Waver 
has been in satisfactory use by women 
everywhere for fifteen years. No heat. 
No sticky lotions. It curls by pressure 
only and cannot break or tear the hair. 
You just dampen the hair and wind it 
loosely around the arm, then close the 
rounded end. In almost no time at all 
your hair is beautifully waved and 
ready to dress in a fashionable and _ be- 
coming coiffure. Card of 5, 25c—2 on 
a card, 10c. 15c in Canada. 





Curler for Bobbed Hair 


THE only bobbed hair curler on the 
market that slides out of the hair with- 
out unwinding the curl. This means 
the curl stays exactly as you want it 

a curl that lasts. This new curler is 
just as good for bobbed hair as the 
waver is for long hair, and women know 
The West Electric Hair Curler Co. is 
giving them just as much satisfaction 
on the bobbed hair curler as on the 
waver. A card of 5 for 25c, or 2 for 10c. 
15c in Canada. 


If your dealer hasn't this waver or curler, fill out and 


mail the coupon below, 


checking the one you want. 


THE. WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The West Electric Hair Curler Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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HAIR CURLER COMPANY 


170 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(0 Enclosed find 25 cents for five West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers (35 cents in Canada). 


THE WEST ELECTRIC 
O Enclosed find 25 cents for 
PENI 2.) ccsodsatuunek deoasnente<aamiabendebanseessannetsas 
ROME 8c csscuccsapcssanats 
State 


five West Electric Wavers (35 cents in Canada). 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


























Growing appreciation of the refinements of walls. The inclosed Crane shower is also tiled, y 

comfort gives the bathroom a new importance with a door of plate glass framed in nickel. The . 

in the modern home. Architects devise settings E/egza lavatory is of vitreous china in the same V 

of beauty and distinction, adding color to cool cream-white as the Lznova porcelain bath. | Ss 

cleanliness. Designers, potters and metal work- : ; ; : 
8 »P Crane plumbing and heating materials are sold | 


ers create fixtures worthy of such settings. 


by contractors everywhere, in a broad variety of S| 

° e e e . e t 

In the spacious Crane bathroom pictured above, styles and sizes at prices within reach of all. t 
soft green tiles and sectional mirrors line the Write for ‘““The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.”’ : 





CRANE | 


| 
Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago | 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO | 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities | 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreai | 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal | 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 

~ CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON Fm | 
' C CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS . 
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Fixtures priced for modest homes; others for 
luxurious houses, apartments and hotels 
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(Continued from Page 187) 


sloping fields of Chaffields to ferns and flow- 
rs of frost painted all over the big curtain- 
ess windows. It was rather lovely. 

Marcia found herself one day, chin on 
hand, gazing out across the fairyland of it 
all, and thinking—a little thrilled at last— 
how bygone Saltfords had brought the yule 
log up those winding pathways, and how 
King Charles himself had once come riding 
over those sloping fields. There was some- 
thing about Chaffield, after all, mused Mar- 
cia, that got you 

Threugh the stillness and the coldness of 
the winter passages of Chaffield came the 
peal of the front doorbell, very loud and very 
long and very hearty. 

Marcia got up and went along to see who 
it was, a little thrilled. Nobody ever rang 
the front doorbell at Chaffield from one year 
in to the next year out. 


V 


N RS. PONTYCUM had opened the door, 
{i and Marcia stood behind her, in khaki 
breeches and long coat, and rubbed her eyes, 
for she thought she had fallen asleep and was 
dreaming of the days of old, and that it was 
a knight in armor who stood there. Then she 
realized that it was only Errol Johnson in a 
leather helmet with earpieces to keep the 
frost out—and oilskins. 

“T’ve broken down just outside the gates, 
in a four-cylinder, thirty-horse-power racing 
car I was testing around these parts,” said 
Errol Johnson, “and I was wondering whether 
you would allow me, madam, to push her 
along into the-stables, and let me have the 
loan of a lantern, so that I can take a look 
inside her.” 

“Why, Errol Johnson!” said Marcia, 
pushing Ponty aside. “If this isn’t funny! 
Have you forgotten me?”’ 

Errol’s thin face lit up, as though lights 
had been turned on somewhere inside him, 
and he stood looking down at her. ‘“ For- 
gotten you?” he said, and his voice sounded 
rather less hearty than the voice of Errol as 
we know it usually. ‘Have I forgotten 
you?” And he laughed. 

They went off together down the starlit 
drive, and found Errol’s long silver car stand- 
ing there, gleaming like a great fish out of 
water, at the gates. 

“You sit in and steer, and I’ll shove her. 
She’s as light as a perambulator, and you’re 
not much heavier than a baby,” said Errol. 
“She’s going to make our fortune, this little 
car. She’s got a new cooling 
system that’s going to revolu- 
tionize motor cars. I’m away 
to America next week, to show 
the plans to a big firm out 
there, who think of taking her 
up for us. And how’s the 
Starbeam?” 

‘“Simply splendid, Errol. 
She’s all you said she was, and 
has never given me a moment’s 
trouble.” 

“Then what are you here, 
Marcia? Lady shovver?” 





ARCIA paused a mo- 
ment, then said, “Oh, 


here? Well, it’s a bit hard to 
explain. I’m sort of casual 
labor. But I’m really rather 


more than that.” 

She broke off, and Errol 
spoke bitterly. 

“T half expected you were 
more than that.” 

“He’s the most charming 
man, Errol,’”’ said Marcia. 
“Have you ever heard of him? 
The Marquis of Saltford — 
Alec Saltford?” 

“H’m. You call him Alec, do you? Nice 
name, Alec—always been one of my favorite 
names.” 

“T rather like it too,” said Marcia. “You 
must stay and have dinner with us, Errol. 
We could put you up for the night easily; 
there’s any amount of room. And you’ve 
no idea what a charming old place it is. It’s 
rather gone to rack and ruin at the moment,” 
said Marcia. “ But he’s pulling it round, and 
presently the whole place is going to be done 
up.” 








NECSON WHITE 


She stopped, half astonished to hear her 
own voice announcing that. 

Errol spent an hour delving in the internal 
economy of his car, and then, oily but tri- 
umphant, returned with Marcia to the 
house. He had got it right. 

Alec Saltford came across the hall, picking 
his way through the ancestral boots, and 
shook hands with Errol as though he had 
been expecting him for weeks. ‘How de- 
lightful of you to come in. Of course you 
must stay. Marcia will show you to a room. 
Splendid to see you, my dear chap.” 


RROL after suitable acknowledgment 

went upstairs with Marcia to choose a 
room. ‘But, Marcia, what a priceless place, 
and what a priceless man!” he said. 

“Oh, isn’t he! I sometimes feel as if he 
was the only gentleman left alive, and that 
all the rest of the world were waiting to do 
him down,” said Marcia. “You’ve no idea 
how courteous and unbusinesslike he is.” 

Errol looked round him at the dusty splen- 
dor, and then away down the dark, dank 
passages, and sniffed the air, and glanced 
darkly at Marcia. ““Andare you having a good 
time here, Marcia, and finding all the ro- 
mance you set out to look for?” 

“Oh, no; it’s hardly romantic,” said Mar- 
cia. ‘You see, it’s so very damp and cold. 
But I can’t help feeling that in a way I have 
found a mission in life.” 

“Guess you had that with the pugs in 
Plumpton Square, old girl. I thought you 
went out to look for the loveliest thing of 
all—romance.” 

“So I did,” said Marcia softly. They 
were standing in the vast room that Errol 
had chosen, beside the gaunt, four-post bed, 
and Marcia’s candle was making ghosts 
dance on the walls all around them. ‘This 
is a wonderful place in its way, Errol,’”’ she 
resumed hurriedly. “Why, King Charles 
slept in this very bed you’re going to sleep 
in tonight. And those ss 

“May I open the window a bit?” Errol 
interrupted suddenly. 

Clean, cold starlight filled the room. 

“To think,” said Marcia, “that those very 
same stars shone in onto King Charles.” 

They took him all over the house after 
dinner—a strange little procession with can- 
dlesticks. Then they sat over the wood fire 
that roasted your face so nicely, but left your 
back so cold, and talked of those distant 
days of learning to drive. Finally Errol es- 
corted Marcia over the frost- 
bound garden to her cottage. 
At Marcia’s door he stood for 
a moment. 

“Are you going to stay here 
long?” he asked unhappily. 


“FT HARDLY know,” she 
replied. ‘‘Alex wants me 
to marry him.” 

“T gathered that.” 

Errol seemed to want to 
say something more, but he 
couldn’t. He turned, said 
“Good night,” and went 
away. 

The still hours of dawn 
were broken by the sound 
of a high-speed engine 
roaring away through the 
frosty air. But the first 
Marcia knew of Errol’s sudden 
departure was from the letter 
she found in the narrow hall 
of her cottage, where some- 
body had pushed it in under 
the door. Errol had written: 

My dear, I just can’t spend 
the night in that great room 
with the ghost of King Charles. 
I have got to get away. Marcia, I’m frightened 
for you. That place has got hold of you, and 
you can’t see the futility of it all, can’t see 
you are playing at a game that is finished. Go 
away for a bit. Even if you come back to it 
eventually and marry him, go away and see how 
it all looks to you when you aren’t in the middle 
of it. I don’t want to cramp that queer man’s 
style. He’s white all-through, and I like him. 
Anyone would like him. You’ve simply got to 
like him. But make him get rid of those boots, 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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Shake It In Your Shoes 
Sprinkle It In The Foot-Bath 


Nothing so mars an otherwise beautiful face as the inevitable 








Sold by Drug 






and 
lines of fatigue and suffering caused by tired, aching feet. Department 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, the Antiseptic, Healing Powder, insures Stores 
foot comfort and is an everyday Toilet Necessity. Shake it in 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all day— Dance all evening everywhere 


—then let your mirror tell the story. It will convince you. 

Allen’s Foot=Ease is adding charm to thousands of faces. 

Let us show you what it can do for you. 

Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent 

Post Free. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

Le Roy, N. Y. 
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“A Foot of 
Comfort means 
-ACiles of 
Happiness’ 
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Spring 
(omfort Lovers 


G©omrorr lovers need no longer sacrifice “happy 
feet” for stylish shoes. “Constant Comfort” Shoes 
afford both. Note the unusual grace of this new 
Spring and Summer model. It’s a shoe that dis- 
criminating taste appreciates and demands. You 
immediately recognize it as fashionable. 


Seven Points of 
Merit 
that make Style and 


Comfort surem 


1 Cushion insole that con- 
forms with the natural 


outline of the foot. Not a single attribute—note the Seven Points of ACerit 


—that has proved good by modern shoemaking has 
been overlooked in perfecting «*Constant Comfort’’ 
Shoes. Once wear a pair and you’ll never be satisfied 
with anything else. Ask for «*Constant Comforts’’ at 
any of the leading dealers’. Priced from $3 to $7 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Factory and Eastern Sales Office, Dept. A, Auburn, Me. 
Central, Western and Southern Sales Branch, 
414-A, North 12th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

SEND FOR STYLE BOOK 

Avutt-WILLIAMSON SHoE Co., Dept.A 

|address nearest branch, see address above} 


Gentlemen: Send your book of Styles that ] f 
will help me realize both fashion and 
comfort in shoes. 


2 Flexible sole insuring 
glove-like freedom for 
woman’s active hours. 
Heavier sole for more 
comfortable walking. 


3 A toe and heel that give 
plenty of room and 
graceful style. 








Rubber heel to cushion 
every step. 


5 Reinforced moulded 
counter to prevent run- 
ning over at the heel. 


6 A rigid steel shank giv- 
ing needed support to 
the sensitive foot arch, 

Name 


Tite-fitankle, holdingthe =—s 
heel snugly and the stock- ea anecs 

ing smoothly; prevent- 
ing slipping and gaping. 





City & State 
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No. 6Q 
Quart Bottle 
$4.25 Each 








HEN you give a Genuine “Thermos” you make 
sure that your gift will be used and appreciated. 


To be certain you are giving a Genuine “Thermos” 
“Thermos” Trade Mark. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


San Francisco 


GENUINE 


THERMDS 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


Thermos 
Pitcher Set 
Silver Plated 
Quart Size 
Flemish Design 
No. 362, $40 Each 


Norwich, Conn. Huntington, W. Va. 
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OUR children—just as 
easily as you—can now 


freeze ice cream in the easy-turning, 5-minute, 
gearless ACME Freezer, and share with you 
the benefits of pure, wholesome, safe ice cream 
made at home under ideal sanitary conditions. 


Thorough churning by turning alone insures vel- 
In the ACME Freezer, the inner RS 
the — 
contents are whipped thoroughly and quickly, 
and five minutes’ easy turning results in ice 
cream of a delightfully smooth, velvety con- 
The ACME Freezer also 
produces delicious water ices, sherbets, parfaits, 
Recipe-folder 


vety texture. 
can revolves around a _ stationary dasher; 


sistency —any flavor. 


mousses, etc., and saves ice. 
FREE to every purchaser. 


All-metal construction, and the elimination of 
Both the 
special dollar ACME, (bright-galvanized, 2-quart 


gears insure unusual durability. 


size); the beautiful, glossy 2-quart and 
4-quart enameled-galvanized ACME Freez- 
ers; and the pint size—ACME Jr. (spe- 
cially made for children, very small 
families and sick rooms), are built to give 


long, useful service. 
The 
Enameled 


ACME =: 


FIVE MINUTE FREEZER 






o lurn-even for 









| the Sminute 
| ice cream 


B|FREEZER 


ACME CAN CO. In 
Pra PHia PA 


Endorsed by leading Home 
Economics teachers and 
sold by reputable hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and 
department stores every- 
where. Accept no imitations 
or substitutes. 


ACME 


If your 

REEZ 
dealer F EEZER 
cannot 2 qt.€namel-Galva nized ‘1,50 
supply 4qt. " Fy a 
you, 2 qt. Bright I" bs 
Coupon— 


ACME CAN COMPANY 
Dept. L.J.6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $ 
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~ ACME ICE CREAM FREEZER 
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dear, before you marry him. It simply isn’t 
healthy to have all that old leather about the 
place; and, after all, the test of a thing’s use- 
fulness is simply what good does it do to any- 
body. And I ask you, what good does Chaffield 
do to anybody? 
‘ Oh, Marcia, Marcia, I may be very modern, 
ut 





And here Errol had scratched a whole lot 
out, and made such a collection of blots and 
smudges that the remainder of the letter was 
quite illegible. 

Marcia sat on the edge of her bed, still in 
her nightie. She shivered a little. Odds 
and ends of the things she had said herself 
the previous evening came back to her. Errol 
was right. Chaffield and its associations and 
its mold were getting her! She must get 
away—quick. She would go straight off and 
drive in to Horsham, and write to Alec, ask- 
ing him to meet her there and giving him the 
choice once more. 

“‘He must choose between us,” 
cia with a little sob. 


said Mar- 


HE Starbeam tore through the Surrey 

lanes that were white with winter. “He'll 
think I’ve gone with Errol of course,” said 
Marcia miserably. She took a room in a toy 
hotel by the roadside, and this is what she 
wrote to Alec from there: 


Dear, I have waked up, and I had to get 
away. You were drugging me, you and Chaffield 
between you. Alec, it’s up to you to choose. 
I will marry you if you will sell the place, and 
let us go abroad and start life over again. Get 
proper work to do. Write to me, or come and 
see me, if you like—but I won’t come back. 


His answer came next morning: 


I will not pretend that it was not a blow to 
me, your leaving me like that. But if that is 
your last word, this is mine, my dear. I would 
rather starve in Chaffield than live like a prince 
anywhere else. I could not leave the old place, 
not even for you. In time I shall get it into 
proper order. I hope you will not forget me, 
Marcia. I shall always remember this as the 
— year of my life, even if the dreams that 

I dreamed in it won’t come true at all. 


“Oh,” sobbed Marcia, “he’s like an actor 
who does not see that the footlights have 
burnt down, and the audience has gone 
home—and he still goes on playing his part.” 

She paid her bill, counted her fortune to 
see what remained and, putting her suit- 
cases into the dickie seat, jumped aboard the 
Starbeam once again. Down clutch—into 
first. Marcia spun up the little hill that led out 
of Horsham, and away across the Down, still 
looking for romance—the loveliest thing. 

“At any rate,” said Marcia, “I’m moving 
about. And Miss Kirkhope said that was 
the only way to find happiness.” 

She pulled up suddenly. In the middle of 
the road stood a big man in a fur-lined driving 
coat, holding up his hand. 

“Excuse me,’’ said the big man, who hap- 
pened to have fair hair and a very pleasant 
Greek sort of nose. ‘Could you oblige me 
with the loan of a spanner?” 

VI 

ARCIA got down out of her Starbeam 

and obliged the big man with the fair 
hair and the very pleasant Greek sort of nose 
with the loan of a spanner. She also stood 
beside him to see what it was he wanted it 
for. He proceeded to beat a part of the inside 
of the car with it in such an unprofessional 
manner that eventually she was driven to 
say, ‘‘Have you any idea what it is you are 
trying to do?” 

“None whatever,’ said the big man 
frankly. ‘All I know is that last time the 
thing stuck I hit that part of the inside with 
a spanner, and it went on again. But”— 
whack, whack—‘‘it doesn’t seem to be doing 
any good this time.” 

Marcia didn’t know much about an en- 
gine, but she knew more than he did. The 
trouble proved to be dirt in the carburetor, 
and Marcia cleaned it out for him. 

He went off along the narrow lane at a 
great speed and whirled round the corner. 

““He seems to know as little about driving 
as he does about engines,’’ mused Marcia. 

She went slowly after him. Presently she 
turned off to the right and came upon the 


very big man sitting in the ditch, holding his 
head with his big fur gloves, and bleeding 
slightly. His car seemed to have made a 
sporting effort to climb the telegraph pole 
and failed. 

“Oh, dear,” said Marcia, 
you’ve had an accident.” 

“So am I,” said the tall man. ‘And I’ve 
broken the wind screen and my leg. If you’l! 
give me a hand I daresay I could stagger 
into your car and you could drive me home. 
That is to say, if you would be so decent. 
It’s a bit chilly sitting in this ditch. It’s 
more than half full of water.” 


“Tm afraid 


ARCIA helped him into the car. Won. 

derfully brave he was, for it must have 
hurt him frightfully with his leg like that. 
Then she turned the car and, following his 
directions, arrived at a pleasant white cottage 
that looked out onto the Downs. 

“Ring the bell,’’ commanded the big man. 

Marcia rang the bell. 

“When the maid comes, go in and break 
the news gently to my mother,” he bade 
her. “Don’t let her be frightened. She’s not 
very strong.” 

A very handsome lady with white hair 
was sitting in a little pink-and-white drawing- 
room that smelt of potpourri and roses. She 
had heard the car come in, for she said, with- 
out turning, ‘‘ Back again, my darling.” 

“T am afraid your son has had a bit of a 
spill,’ said Marcia; ‘‘but you needn’t worry, 
for he is quite all right. I brought him along 
in my car, and they are helping him up- 
stairs.” 

The lady sprang to her feet and said, 
“Claud! Claud!” and ran out into the hall. 

“There, I tell you I’m quite all right, 
mother,” said the big man, who was being 
helped upstairs by any number of servants, 
who had appeared from the back regions of 
the little house. ‘‘Get Doctor Bencher along 
to set this blessed leg of mine and I'll be 
right as a trivet—and for heaven’s sake, 
mother, don’t fuss.” 

Marcia rang up Doctor Bencher, while the 
lady with the white hair sat beside her and 
shivered and sobbed. 

“He’s always been so delicate, poor 
Claud,” she said. ‘He can’t stand this sort 
of thing. Oh, if he dies!” 

“He struck me as looking very robust,” 
said Marcia. 

The poor mother shook her head. 
the car—where is the car, my dear?” 

Marcia explained to the best of her ability. 

“T’d better send a search party out for it. 
It can’t be driven back, I suppose.” 

Marcia assured her it could not. 


“And 


UCH a pity. A brand-new car too. It 

cost no less than eight hundred pounds, 
with all the extra gadgets Claud had put onto 
it. And I don’t believe he ever insured it. 
Not that it matters,” said Claud’s mother. 
“He is so rich that eight hundred pounds is 
neither here nor there. Still, it’s a pity. It 
wastes his time so, being car-less. He will just 
have to go and buy another.” 

“Does he work in this neighborhood?” 
asked Marcia innocently. 

“Work?” said his mother proudly. ‘Dear 
me, no. Claud has no need to work. As a 
matter of fact, he is at the moment busy 
trying to get into society, with a view of 
going into Parliament later, perhaps. His 
father left him a very large fortune, but he 
was not quite a gentleman.” She spoke as 
though she had had the merest acquaintance 
with Claud’s father. “‘ Boucher his name was. 
I am Mrs. Boucher. You have, perhaps, 
heard of Boucher’s jams?” 

Marcia had. 

“Yes,” said the lady, ‘most people have. 
And very good jams they are too. But tell me 
about yourself, child. How did you happen 
to be passing so providentially, for this is a 
lonely neighborhood.” 

Marcia sat down on the pink-flowered 
divan, and told the white-haired lady as 
much as she considered necessary of her cir- 
cumstances. 

“But how romantic!” Mrs. Boucher ex- 
claimed. “And you are just touring the 
country, doing the work that comes to hand. 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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‘She was stunning,” said the man. “I thought 
I had never seen anyone more beautiful at first 
glimpse. Such dashing style and such good com- 
pany, too! But—all wasted!” 

“What happened?” asked the girl of herself. 
‘He seemed so interested at the moment of 
meeting. I know I looked well and I certainly 
was up on my toes to entertain. Did I slip up 
somewhere ?”” Pane 
And the sad part of it always is that the man 
knows, the whole world knows—but the girl 
doesn't! 

That is the dangerous thing about perspira- 
tion odor—the person afflicted so seldom realizes 
that she gives offense. 

It is a physiological condition. You see, the 
perspiration glands under the arm are unusually 
active. Heat, excitement, nervousness affect 
them easily. 


Hours making 
a perfect toilette 
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—only to let one neglected detail 
ruin the whole effect! 


ing cannot blot them out of blouses and lingerie. 


Soap and water are not enough 


Most women, and men, too, mean to be above 
reproach in personal cleanliness. And they are, 
so far as soap and water go. 

But this repellent form of uncleanliness is 
something that cannot be washed away. The 
only thing that can cope with perspiration odor 
and moisture is a scientific corrective. 

If women could only understand that the 
underarms must have regular, special care just 
the same as the teeth, the hair, the fingernails! 
If they could only realize that without this care 
they themselves are almost certain to offend in 
this thing they so criticise in others! 

The underarm toilette of three millions 
There is one best way to do everything. Three 
million people have found the one best and surest 
way to attain perfect personal dainti- 








The hollow of the underarm and 
clothing prevent normal evaporation 
of moisture. This results in a dis- 
agreeable odor which is very notice- 
able to those about us but is hard 
to detect on ourselves. 

Then those horrid “half-moons” 
of stain under the arms! What is 
uglier, more unsightly? And so ruin- 
ous, too, for the most expert dry clean- 
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ness is by regular use of Odorono, 
the underarm toilette. 

Odorono is an antiseptic liquid 
formulated by a physician to correct 
both the evils of excessive perspira- 
tion. It is the original corrective for 
both perspiration odor and moisture. 

Clear and clean, Odorono is just 
like a dainty toilet water to use. Pat 
a little on the underarms just twice 














‘Ruth eAGiller, The Odorono Company, 706 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian address: 107 Duke Street, Toronto 

























a week and you need bother with no other pre- 
cautions! One application lasts for 3 days; daily 
bathing does not affect it. 

Attention to the underarms takes so little 
time and effort and it means so much! This one 
little spot can undo all you have put into achiev- 
ing a perfect toilette in outward appearance. 

Get into the twice-a-week Odorono habit and 
enjoy perfect freedom from any trace of odor; 
from disagreeable moisture; clothing always dry 
and odorless with no taint or stain to ruin it. 
You can get Odorono at any toilet counter; 3§c, 
6oc and $1 a bottle, or sent by mail postpaid. 


Send for these generous samples 
of the underarm toilette 


I have two generous samples for the underarm 
toilette—Odorono and Creme QOdorono (for 
odor only). I will send them to you together 
with a helpful book of information on perspiration 
problems, for 1oc. Fill out and mail coupon now. 


Mail coupon now for Sample Set 
Rehan ts kh. Serpe iy SAR es AOS ™" 


RUTH MILLER 
706 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Please send me samples of Odorono and Creme Odorono | 
(for odor only) with booklet, for which I enclose 1oc. | 
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(Outhern Pine 


for the woodwork 
Ideal for any style of decorative treatment 


BEAUTIFUL halland living room in old ivory, 
\\' a snow-white dining room and kitchen, 
delicately tinted bedrooms in blues and pinks 
or silver gray—all these charming woodwork 
effects, as well as many others, are easily and 
pe rmanently done by applying enamels, ogy 
stains or varnishes to Southern Pine, the all- 
purpose home building wood. 


Planning to Build? 


This beautifully illustrated 
booklet shown below is 
free for the asking. In- 
cluded in it are illustra- 
tions showing the exteriors 
and floor plans of fifty 
attractive small homes, 


| Southern Pine | 
takes and holds | 
| Enamels,Paints, 


For flooring, too, Southern Pine is a wood 
of striking character, either finished in its nat- 
ural color, which makes full use of its hand- 
some and varied grain, or when stained for 
other color effects. 


Principally bungalows. 
Send today for this useful 
building help. It is 


Stains and Var- | 


| nishes perfectly. | 


\ 





Southern Pine is sold by lumber dealers everywhere 

east of the Rocky Mountains. For years it has been 

the most extensively used wood in the world, a testi- 
monial to its great and lasting popularity. 


Southern Pine Association 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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Southern Pine Association, Dept. 140, New Orleans, La. 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your booklet 
entitled ‘Southern Pine Homes.” 

Name. 


Address___ 
NOTE: 








The above offer does not apply to persons residing 
west of Denver, or in the Dakotas or Minnesota. 
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Want $50.00 Extra 
This Month? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Virginia 
wants from day to day are more 
money and the little luxuries it will 











The Curtis Publishing Company 
632 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me about your cash plan, without 
obligating me in any way. 
Name 

Street 
City 


State 























buy. Being self-reliant, she long ago 
discovered that she could easily earn 
it for herself. In a single month we 
have paid her more than $75.00 just 
for sending us new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


previous experience to succeed, and 
your time is your own. We will pay 
you liberally for results whether 
you have one or ten hours to spare— 
but if you want $50.00 this month 
do not delay. 


Send the Coupon 
In Today! 






In Your Spare Time 
WE want more workers to represent 


our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
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I really think you had better arrange to stay 
on with us a little while. I should be pleased 
to pay you whatever wages you are accus- 
tomed to, and it would be a great help, 
having a car to take me about until Claud 
is well enough to choose another; besides 
which, he will need help with his corre- 
spondence. My daughter is not interested in 
those matters.” 

She sighed as she mentioned her daughter. 

“Dear Cynthia! She lives mainly in the 
land of dreams,’’ 
sighed Mrs. Bou- 
cher. And as she 
spoke Cynthia came 
into the room. Cyn- 
thia was rather 
lovely. She had hair 
of thatreal gold color 
that so many people 
aim at,and miss,and 
she was_ pink-and- 
white and very slen- 
der. But she looked 
so discontented. 

“Darling,” said Mrs. 
Miss Marcia Sinclair; 





“this is 


Boucher, 
and she picked up 
poor Claud, who has broken his dear leg. 


The doctor is with him now. I have per- 
suaded Miss Sinclair to remain on fora while, 
to drive us about till we get another car— 
and to help Claud with his correspondence.” 
“Jolly for old Claud!” said Cynthia, look- 
ing rather nicely at Marcia in her khaki 
breeches and coat. “I suppose you are a 
professional—something-or-other? ” 


ARCIA laughed. “Tam moving around 

in search of adventure,” she replied, as 
she followed the other girl upstairs. “I used 
to be companion to anold lady, who said you 
had no chance of happiness unless you moved 
about.” 

“Jolly for you being able to do it,” said 
the other girl. 

She took Marcia into a charming room 
with powder-blue curtains, that looked over 
a strip of garden away across a little river. 

“T say, what a darling house this is!” said 
Marcia. 

“Oh, the house is all right,” said Cynthia 
Boucher. “And the place is all right. There 
is only one thing wrong here.” 

“What is that?” asked Marcia, interested. 

“Money no object,” said the other girl, 
and she went out and slammed the door. 

“Well, it’s a change from my last place 
anyhow,”’ mused Marcia, as she changed her 
clothes. 

The Bouchers were just as rich as Alec 
Saltford had been poor. One day, arranging 
papers for Claud, who reclined on the sofa 
in the library watching her, Marcia came 
across an account of Cynthia Boucher’s 
yearly income, and it made her feel quite 
dizzy. Fancy having all that money and still 
looking discontented! Morning after morn- 
ing Marcia wrote letters to Claud’s’ dicta- 
tion, and drew large checks at Claud’s or- 
der, to various charities, and carried them 
over to the sofa for Claud to sign. 

“T like giving away money,” said Claud. 

“Tt must be nice to be so rich,” sighed 
Marcia. 


H, IT is,” replied Claud. “ And the best 

of itis that money can buy youanything 

you want, any single old thing. Those asses 

whosay money cannotbuy thethingsthat mat- 

ter ” He jingled some of it noisily in his 

pockets. “I suppose they never had any to 

try with,” said Claud Boucher complacently. 

“T don’t think it’s as powerful as that,” 
Marcia demurred. 

“That,” said Claud a trifle brutally, “is 
because you have not got any.” 

She had been working with him for nearly 
two months, and she had come to like him 
immensely in spite of his richness, until he 
said that. It was like a turning point in her 
feelings for him, that idle remark. 

And all those two months Cynthia sat 
about the house, a look of discontent on her 
lovely face, and read romantic literature and 
said very little. Marcia made one or two at- 
tempts to get to know her better, but failed 
signally. 

Christmas was upon them before they 
knew where they were—Christmas, and a 











perfect orgy of present buying. Claud had 
his new car by now, and a chauffeur who 
could really drive, and they made trip after 
trip to London, coming back with the con- 
tents of half the shops with them, so it seemed 
to Marcia. Mostly the whole family went 
together, and lunched at the Carlton or the 
Ritz. 

Then Mrs. Boucher would examine the 
company through her lorgnettes, and say, 
“Look, Cynthia; that’s evidently the latest 
thing — big pearls 
like marbles, very 
tight round your 
throat. Better go 
out and get some. 
Everybody who is 
anybody is wearing 
them like that.” 

“Well, I’m not 
anybody,’ said 
Cynthia. “I’m no 
body.” 

“Maybe,” replied 
her mother dryly; 
“but you won’t be for long. Claud is get- 
ting on; he’s making his way.” 

A little heartbreaking, Marcia found 
Claud’s wanderings into society. He would 
return from various parties armed with a 
string of names of important people he had 
met there. But that was the end of it. The 
important people never came to call on Mrs. 
Boucher, and next time they met Claud they 
seemed to have forgotten all about him. 

“There is just something wrong,’’.moaned 
Mrs. Boucher. “If only I could lay my finger 
on what it is.”’ 

“You wait. Things will come all right,” 





said Claud genially, standing big and bluff 
by the window, clad in his pleasant tweeds 
“Rome was not built in a day, you know 
It takes a little time for the jam to go down, 
you know, even in these modern days. Things 
certainly will come all right.” 
VII 

HEN came the affair of the chinchilla 

cloak. Marcia was with Claud when he 
purchased the cloak at a shop in Hanover 
Square. First she thought it was a present 
for Cynthia, and she wondered why he chose 
chinchilla, because Cynthia had one already. 

Good heaven,” laughed Claud, “you 
never thought it was for old Cynthe!” And 
he jingled money in his pockets, and stood 
looking down at the cloak as if it were a 
wild thing he had trapped by his own prow 
ess in the jungle. ‘‘ Know Eve Gordon?” he 
asked. 

Now the Lady Eve Gordon lived with her 
husband in some state fourteen miles from 
the Bouchers, and by dint of much hard 
work and the swallowing of many snubs, 
Claud had eventually established himself 
there. I think he amused Eve—he was so 
large and kind and clumsy. And then, it is 
something to have a man at hand who is 
ready to subscribe to anything, at any mo- 
ment—and largely. 

“T know of her,” said Marcia. 

Claud jingled money and said nothing 
more. 

Surely, thought Marcia, there’s no need 
to tell him that he mustn’t send the chin 
chilla cloak to Lady Eve as a Christmas 
present. Even Claud would hardly do such 
an impossible thing as that. 

In the fuss and the fun of Christmas, she 
forgot the chinchilla cloak. 


HRISTMAS passed; and Claud gave 

Marcia a handsome, a much too hand- 
some brooch, and only told her three times 
what it cost. They were in the library the next 
day doing his correspondence; since his acci 
dent Marcia had continued to act as a sort of 
private secretary to Claud. Suddenly the door 
burst open to admit Sir Harry Gordon, a 
wholesome red Englishman with large biceps 
and no nonsense about him. 

He entered impulsively, shouting, ““Where’s 
that dashed jam boiler?” Under his arm he 
carried a cardboard box, from a corner of 
which exuded the lovely—and expensive— 
chinchilla cloak. ‘Now then, you young 
swab,” said Sir Harry Gordon, “what the 
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THE DULLEST APPETITE WAKES TO ITS APPEAL. . 
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- COLORFUL, FRAGRANT, LUSCIOUS ... 






PURE JUICE OF THE CONCORD GRAPE 


“ More than Passing Pleasure” 


—find our Great Dretatians, in the Taste, Color, Fragrance we delight in 


ATISFACTION from your meals, you know so 


iJ well, depends on more than food. 


Bright flowers, sparkling glass, gleaming china 
and silver—the best-cooked meal seems incomplete 
without them. 


And today our greatest dietitians say: 


Much more than passing pleasure is the service that 
they give us—this color and fragrance, and the rare 
flavor we delight in. 

They are vitally important in every meal we eat. 

For they awaken appetite, say our greatest food 
authorities. And appetite controls the whole system 
in the body that digests our food. Unless we eat with 
appetite we fail to take full benefit from our best- 
planned meals. 


And so, apart from its value as fruit, dietitians find 
in this juice of fresh ripe grapes significance for health. 
‘or Welch’s has incomparably, they find, the color and 
fragrance, the exquisite flavor to which appetite 
responds. 


URE juice of the finest Concord grapes in all the 
world—only in Welch’s can you enjoy that per- 
fect flavor. 
Such choice grapes ripen in just two little spots in the 
whole United States, near the Great Lakes, where sun 
and soil are perfect for the Concord. 


When the great purple clusters are ripest Welch cuts 
the luscious fruit and presses out the juice—a few hours 
after the grapes leave the vines. 


All the delicacy, all the health-giving quality of the 
fresh fruit are in each glass of fragrant juice. 


Mineral salts that children need particularly to build 


q They stress the lasting value in 


our diet of fruit in this 


delicious form 


up their bodies, vitamines, nourishing fruit sugar, and 
laxative properties that modern diets need. Natural 
fruit elements, too, that turn to alkalies in your body 
and help your body to overcome the acidity so common 
today. 


NVALUABLE, say hospital dietitians of Welch’s, 
to coax back the fastidious appetite of invalids. At 
that trying time when children refuse to eat, mothers, 
too, turn confidently to Welch’s. Delightfully refresh- 
ing as everyone knows, on hot summer days and nights. 





“All the health-giving qualities of the fresh, ripe fruit,” 
food experts say, “are in each glass of luscious juice” 





But it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape Juice 
that experts stress today—the supreme importance 
of its color, its fragrance, its exquisite flavor that 
awaken appetite for the simplest, the hastiest meal. 


Ar Breaxrast—Half-fill a small glass with cracked 
ice; then fill with Welch’s—fresh-pressed juice of 
the Concord grape, fragrant, luscious. 


For LuncHEon—Make 3 cups of tea and allow to cool. 
Add 1 pint of Welch’s, juice of 2 lemons and 4 table- 
spoons sugar. Serve in tall glasses very cold. 


For Dinner—or for after-theater supper—Take from 
the ice-chest 1 pint of Welch’s and two 12-ounce bottles 
of dry ginger ale. Partly fill glasses with Welch’s—then 
fill with ginger ale. 


Get Welch’s today from your grocer, druggist or con- 
fectioner, in quarts, pints, or four ounces. Try it at the 
fountain for luncheon or for refreshment between 
meals, served straight or in delicious combinations, 


More about the newly-understood importance of 
taste, color, fragrance in our meals, together with new 
ways to serve this juice of fresh, ripe grapes, is given in 
our booklet The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. Let us 
send it to you, free. Cut out the coupon and mail it 
today. Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


We tcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-3, Westfield, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. 


Name 


Address 
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HETHER you entertain much or little, the quality Sah 
of your silver is important! Time and thought are Wil 
needed to select it. Our novel plan of a sample teaspoon ( “4 
. : y yho f 
for only 25c¢ gives you an opportunity for careful con- pes 
sideration. 1f Cla 
Thoroughly in harmony with the vogue for Colonial he wo 
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furnishings is the Buckingham design in heavy plate. Its hi 
hammered silver background faithfully reproduces the chifla 
hand-wrought effect of Georgian silversmiths. An effective stre! 
note of contrast is achieved by the lustrous shield with its Me 
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carved urn and pendants. fia be 
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No less beautiful but very different is the Hostess, the ce 
another new Wallace design in heavy plate. Exquisitely = 
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dainty, its sole decoration is a delicate motif at the tip Dl ; ; 
; ‘ - ‘ . : : ease 
of the handle. Graceful and simple, it goes with any type 
of crystal and china. 
és ‘ : , ; er : No 
A complete service of 26 pieces in this beautiful silver Ma 
costs only $32.00. The knives are of finest stainless steel. vot 
Be sure that you receive the handsome Blue Bird Box that silly 3 
accompanies every Wallace set. ol on 
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Romance—Lhe Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 192) 


dickens do you mean by sending this to my 

e, sir?’”’? And he flung the chinchilla cloak, 
box and all, into Claud’s face. 

Wild pity surged into Marcia’s heart for 
Claud, who meant so well and knew so little, 
who had thought it was quite all right to 
worm your way into society bearing gifts. 
If Claud opened his mouth Marcia knew that 

would only make matters worse. 

So she strove to prevent Claud from open- 
ing his mouth, and ran and took the chin- 
chilla cloak from where it hung like a flag of 

stress from his shoulders. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘I am so sorry, so dread- 
fullysorry. Lamafraid I madea mistake. I’m 
his secretary. It’s all my silly fault. Where’s 
the card?” 

She picked the card up out of the box and 
gazed swiftly at it. Upon it, in Claud’s 
pleasant Greek hand, was written: 


With the compliments of the season 


Nothing more committing than that. 

Marcia turned to Claud. “I don’t suppose 
you will ever forgive me for making such a 
silly mistake, but I sent this along—instead 

f the chrysanthemums you told me to—to 
her ladyship. It was very stupid, but I got so 
muddled ——” 

Claud just gaped at her. 

“Oh,” said Sir Harry Gordon, polishing 
the side of his nose with his finger. “Ah! It 
seems I have been a little hasty, Boucher, 
and I apologize. But you ought to be more 
careful, young lady—a valuable thing like 
that. Its rightful owner no doubt tearing her 
hair out about it. If one may ask such a 
question, who is the lucky lady it was in- 
tended for?” 


LAUD merely gaped. He was too aston- 
ished at the turn the situation had 
taken, to find anything to say. 

In the little silence that followed Marcia 

iid weakly, ‘‘He—he gave it to me.” 

“Oho, so that’s how the land lies. Well, 

dear young lady, I am glad you were 
here to explain matters. Now, Boucher, if 
you like to send my wife some of those 
golden-brown chrysanthemums of yours I 
shall be delighted to take them back to her, 
and she, I know, will be delighted to accept 
them. And if I was a little hasty just now, 
I am sure you will understand. a 

The two men went out together to the 
greenhouses, and Marcia stood still in the 
middle of the library, the folds of the chin- 
chilla cloak clinging to her. Presently she 
began to laugh. 

So Claud found her when he came back. 
“Well, [can’t see what you find to laugh at,” 
he said. ‘As far as I can see, you’ve got a 
jolly expensive chinchilla cloak by a dirty 
trick.” 

Marcia stared at him pensively. ‘Is that 
really all you’ve got to say to me?” she asked. 

“T’m going to have a great deal more to 
say to you presently,” said Claud. ‘‘When I 
get my breath back.” 

‘“‘Can’t you see that I have got you out of 
a very tight corner?” 

““You’ve got me into a still tighter one. 
That beefsteak-colored fellow is going to go 
off and spread it all round the neighborhood 
that Iam engaged to you.” 

“Well, that won’t do you any harm,” said 
Marcia coldly. ‘‘ Be engaged to me for a bit. 
1 could teach you a great many things you 
don’t know, which you will have to learn be- 
jore you get engaged to anybody else.” 


N\ ARS. BOUCHER poked her head round 
XE the door. ‘What is all this talk of 
engagements?” she asked uneasily. 

‘And what is this?’”’ She picked up the 
chinchilla cloak and looked at it through her 
lorgnettes. 

“That is my Christmas present to Miss 
Sinclair,” said Claud, jingling money in his 
pockets. ‘She has just informed me that I 
am engaged to her.” 

Poor Mrs. Boucher seemed about to faint. 
“ had to get her water and to call Cyn- 
thia. 

When the news was broken to her, she said 
calmly, ‘Seems to me about the only sensible 
thing you’ve ever done, Claudo.” 

But Mrs. Boucher wailed: ‘‘ Madness— 
madness. Why, we know nothing whatever 


about this girl—a little adventuress with a 
cheap car. And all my schemes to end in 
this!” She wept onto her knitting. 

Claud paced the room. ‘Mother, for 
heaven’s sake,” he said, “don’t fuss.” 

In this wise was Marcia betrothed to 
Claud, and certain it is that he improved in 
her hands. He learned to fetch chairs and 
cushions, instead of expecting people to wait 
on him. She taught him also what not to say, 
and when not to say it. 

Even Mrs. Boucher began to come round. 
“‘T must say,” she owned, “‘that I see a vast 
improvement in Claud.” 


ND two of the real county aristocracy, 
meeting Marcia at a garden party, liked 
her so much that they came to call. 

““My dear, dear boy,” said Mrs. Boucher 
to her son at the close of that triumphant 
day, ‘‘after all, I believe that a step taken all 
in the dark is going to prove a very, very 
lucky one.” 

And the following week Claud went to town 
alone in the Mercedes and came back with a 
very handsome diamond ring. 

He gave it to Marcia in the case. 

‘““What’s this for?” asked Marcia inno- 
cently. 

“It’s for you, because you are a little sport 
and a little brick, and I owe a great deal to 
you.” 

““My dear old thing,” said Marcia, “‘ you 
needn’t go to these lengths over it. As a 
matter of fact, I was just about to tell you 
that you’ve graduated as far as I am con- 
cerned, and that I will now let you off to go 
and find the girl of your dreams.” 

But Claud towered over her, his eyes very 
blue and his handsome face grim and serious 
at last. “I’ve found her, Marcia—here!” 

She shut the diamond ring up firmly into 
its little velvet home, and handed it back to 
him. “It’s no good, Claudo. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly marry you.” 

“T will make you.” 

“There’s one thing I somehow haven’t 
managed to teach you these last two months, 
Claudo,” said Marcia, rather sadly. ‘You 
still think that money can buy everything,” 

“And so it jolly well can. And what’s 
more, I will show you, my good girl.” He 
swept across the room and picked Marcia up 
as though she had been a penny toy. 

Marcia gave a smothered scream. 

“Yes, scream, do. They’re all out. 
Mother’s opening the village bazaar, and 
Cynthia’s reading slush in the summerhouse. 
Meanwhile you and I will elope quietly.”’ 

He stuffed Marcia into his big car, and 
told the chauffeur to drive to London. 


’ 


ARCIA, half frightened and half laugh- 

ing, cried out, “I can’t go to London 
like this, Claudo,” indicating her khaki 
breeches and her long coat. 

“Oh, yes, you can. I shall take you and 
fit you out properly at Reville’s,” said 
Claud, sticking out that determined chin of 
his grimly. ‘You are about to learn, my 
good girl, what money can do.” 

It certainly provided them with an extraor- 
dinarily nice lunch at Walmington. It also 
provided Marcia with a brown felt hat from 
the village shop, which made her look like a 
second chauffeur traveling with this wealthy 
young man. 

“Tf I had some toffee,’ 
“T might be fairly resigned.” 

Off went Claud to purchase toffee. The 
chauffeur was finishing off a last tankard in 
the hotel bar, and paid no attention to Mar- 
cia and the car, so he could throw no light on 
what she did. A little knowledge of machin- 
ery, however slight, is the greatest use to 
women on their way through the world. 

The big car started in fine style, went for 
about three miles, and then stopped—simply 
petered out gently and came to rest on the 
crest of the wind-swept downs. The chauf- 
feur fussed and fumed. 

“Leak in the tank, sir,” he said. “T shall 
have to go back to the nearest garage. I’m 
afraid it will take some time.” 

He walked off briskly down the road, leav- 
ing Marcia seated beside Claud inside that 
luxurious limousine. 


, 


mused Marcia, 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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A Hint to Friends of 
the Bride 





















A gift of luxurious Comfort 
and enduring Loveliness— 


PURE 
WOOL 


BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


One need but see a Kenwood 
to appreciate its decorative 
charm. Its very appearance is 
assurance of sumptuous qual- 
ity. And yet the style and ex- 
quisite beauty of Kenwoods 
are but the visible signs of 
superiority. 

For Kenwoods are woven of ALL 
pure, new, long-fibre wool. They 
are pre-shrunk to retain size and 
shape when washed. Their long, 
soft, fleecy nap does not easily 
wash or wear away. They are warm 
but light in weight. 


The selected wool from which 
they are woven, and the = 
special Kenwood weaveand KEN 
finish, insure unusual long- . 
wearing serviceability. 





The Definite Mark of 








Fourteen decorative colors and 
patterns in 72 x 84 for double and 
60 x 84 for twin beds. Ends bound 
with lustrous 3-inch satin ribbon. 


You will surely want the distinc- 
tion of Kenwoods for your own 
home. They are most appropriate 
for the Summer Home or Camp, 
where their soft color is delight- 
fully appealing. 

Kenwood products are sold by Lead- 
ing Department Stores. 


Other GIFT Suggestions 


Other Kenwood Produéts— Blanket Bath 
Robes, Slumber Throws, Baby Blankets, 
Sleeping Bags, as well as the full line of 
Blankets, are pictured in our Comfort 
Booklet. Sent free on request. Please 
write Department L. 


WOOP KENWOOD MILLS 


Rey 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 






























































Pure Wool Quality 




















25 West 45th Street New York 
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Your Skin: Satin-Soft 
and Ever Youthful 


The delightful consequence of regularly 
using this famous glycerine-laden soap. 


nT TI Ca 


Depended upon since 1860 as a “first 
aid toward a beautiful skin”. And just 
the right proportion of glycerine, long 
known as an emollient, makes it as 
soothing as it is effectual. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild astringent 
action is highly beneficial. An effective base for 
cosmetics. A favorite since 1792. 
No. 4711 Bath Salts—Refreshing and exhil- 
arating. Indispensable for softening the water. 
Nine exquisite perfunies. 

Made in U. S. A. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
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Without this outfit 
Cooking Stove, Fuel 25¢ 


Extinguisher, Complete 
Camping, if you're ‘‘starved,"’ if the wood is damp, 


don't worry, just light the dependable Sterno and 
your hot supper is ready in a jiffy. 

For bungalow meals, to heat curling or flat irons 
use quick, intense Sterno Canned Heat. 

In the emergency, the sick room or for baby, Sterno 
is ‘worth its weight in gold.”’ 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. Folds flat, so is easy 
to carry. Strongly made, but weight only 8 ounces. 

Sold through dealers or direct. Send this advertise- 
ment and 25c to Dept. 275, Sterno Corporation, 9 East 
37th Street, New York City. We will send prepaid, com- 
plete stove, full size can of Sterno Canned Heat and 
extinguisher. Money back if not satisfactory. 


STE RN CANNED 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 
M'f'd Under U. S. Gov't Permit For Use Only as a Fuel 
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richer and creamier ~ ~ because of 


a NEW WAY of MELLOWING 


Other Famous 
‘Phenix (heese “Delicacies 
**~PHILADELPHIA’’ CREAM CHEESE 
PHENIX CASTLE CAMEMBERT 
PHENIX PACKAGED LIMBURGER 

PHENIX CHEESE IN TINS 


PHENIX ROQUEFORT PORTIONS 








SERVE IT ALL MELTY ON CRISP TOASTED CRACKERS WITH AFTER-DINNER COFFEE 














IN 4% LB. AND 1 LB. PACKAGES OR 5 LB. LOAVES 


ELTY golden cheese, all hot and puffy, 

on crisp crackers, its enticing aroma 

blending with the fragrance of the coffee. The 

gracious hostess is serene in the final perfec- 

tion of her dinner. And well she may be, for 
that cheese is not as other cheeses! 


It is Phenix Club Cheese whose tangy 
ripened flavor and creamy freshness she can 
always depend upon. 


For Phenix Club Cheese is mellowed in a 
new way which gives that rich creamy texture 
and appetizing flavor every time. After genera- 
tions of experience in producing cheeses for 
the finest tables, Phenix has developed this 
wonderful new way of perfecting cheese by 


A Phenix Cheese 


Made by the Makers of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 





which American, Swiss, Pimiento and the 
other popular varieties take on a new de- 
liciousness never attained before. 


You may buy it in convenient pound or half- 
pound packages. Or your grocer will slice whatever 
amount you want from his five-pound loaf. 

Try it this evening with the after-dinner cofice. 
Or serve it with luscious pies, juicy salads, in sand- 
wiches or in the many tempting hot dishes. For the 
formal occasion or the family meal fastidious house- 
Wives insist upon it. At grocers’ and delicatessens. 


“Delicious Cheese “Recipes”? FREE 


New booklet of tested recipes. To secure it, simply fill out 
coupon below. 
=? “ > 


The Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. A-4 
345 Greenwich Street, New York City. 
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ESMOND ECONOMY AND SERVICE 
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ESMOND 


BLANKETS 


Can you think of any thing you 
use that should be ‘cleaner than 
your blankets? Esmond Blankets 
are properly made of the right 
material for real sanitary, comfort- 
able warmth and wear. 

The famous “2-in-1’—double 
weave—ofEsmondBlanketsassures 
the warmth, wear and softness, and 
the Esmond material—selected 
curly fibre cotton—assures their 
cleanliness and washableness. 

Esmond Blankets are clean 
blankets when you buy them and 
when you wash them and will 
mean comfortable nights and hy- 
gienically clean beds. Buy Esmond 
—the name is important. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, R. I. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Selling Agents, New York City 








ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


ESMOND DOUBLE WEA VE—DOUBLE WARMTH 
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“This rather spoils your plans, I am 
afraid,” said Marcia. ‘It’s just one of the 
situations, Claudo, over which money has no 
control.” 

“‘Hasn’t it, though?” snorted Claud. ‘“‘ You 
wait. Here’s some one on a motor bike.”” He 
alighted and stood in the road. 

It might have been a knight in armor that 
rode toward them, his vizor down, if you 
hadn’t realized at once it was merely Errol 
Johnson in his flying cap and oilskins. 

Errol alighted, all politeness. ‘What can I 
do for you, sir?” 


ERY young and pink and jolly Errol 

looked, his face tingling with the cold 
wind. And extraordinarily sensible Errol was. 
Though he quite clearly saw Marcia sitting 
there through those excellent plate-glass 
windows, never a sign did he give to let the 
world know he had met her before. 

“Fact is,” said Claud, “‘this lady and I are 
in a deuce of a hurry to get up to London. 
And this car’s let us down. I don’t know ex- 
actly what is wrong. Something leaking, I 
think the man said. If you like to take us 
on—one on your pillion and one in the side 
car—I will make it very well worth your 
while.” Claud jingled hard cash persua- 
sively in his pockets. 

Errol rubbed his nose thoughtfully. “ You 
are rather a big build for the pillion, sir, 
aren’t you?” 

‘Well, let the lady go on the pillion then, 
and I’ll go in the side car. It can’t be far to 
town from here.” 

“The lady might try,” said Errol doubt- 
fully. ‘But I don’t think she’d find it very 
comfortable.” 

Marcia got out. ‘“‘Let’s have a shot,” she 
said. “I’ve never been on a pillion.”’ She sat 
down gingerly, and clasped her arms round 
Errol’s waist, hissing in his ear, ‘‘ Drive on 
as fast as you can.” 

“Right-o!” said Errol calmly. 

They were off with the grace and the 
speed of an arrow shot from a bow, over the 
crest of the downs. At first Claud looked on, 
delighted at the success of his scheme; and 
then you saw his joy all fade into consterna- 
tion; and now he was shouting and waving 
his arms at them. And now a turn in the 
road swallowed him up. 

“Finding romance?” shouted Errol over 
his shoulder presently. 

“Not this time,” replied Marcia. ‘That 
was just a husband I didn’t want. What are 
you doing here? I thought 
you were in America.” 

“T went, and came back. 
And I just happened to be 
in this neighborhood, and I 
thought I’d take a spin 
across the downs,’ lied Er- 
rol. “Glad to be ofany use.” 


,’ 


as URN off down the next 
road, and take me back 
to the cottage to collect the 
Starbeam, like a dear,”’ 
urged Marcia. “I cancollect 
my kit and everything long 
before Claud gets back. He 
will follow us to London.” 

They turned off, and went 
back to the cottage by a 
lower road. 

By and by Errol cleared 
his throat. ‘“‘Not thinking 
of giving up the search yet, 
I suppose,’ he ventured. 
““Not ready to go back to 
town?” 

“Good heavens, no,” said 
Marcia. “I could never go 
back to that dull, quiet life. 
It’s awful fun, all this.” 

She watched Errol disappear round the 
corner. Inside the cottage all was still. Mrs. 
Boucher had not returned from her bazaar; 
Cynthia was goodness knows where. 

Marcia hurried up to her room and packed 
her suitcases. She left the far too handsome 
brooch that Claud had given her for Christ- 
mas beside the diamond ring upon the dress- 
ing table. Then, a case in each hand, she 
tiptoed down and—met Cynthia in the hall. 

“Hullo!” said Cynthia. “ Are you running 
away?” Marcia nodded. 


VEC Sow 





“T wonder,” mused Cynthia, “whether I 
ought to stop you, or whether I should come 
with you.” 

Marcia dropped her suitcases. ‘‘Oh, come 
with me, Cynthia. It’s the greatest fun, dear. 
I never know where I am going or why or 
for how long. And two is much more sport 
than one, Cynthe. It will cheer you up so 
too. Stuff some things into a bag, and come.” 

Cynthia went upstairs slowly. Presently 
she returned, a suitcase in her hand. She 
was dressed exactly like Marcia, in khaki 
breeches with a long coat and a silk shirt. 

“Wherever did you get all that?” gasped 
Marcia, amazed. 

“T have thought of running away for some 
time,” said Cynthia. “TI had intended going 
off one night in your Starbeam, and contin- 
uing the adventure on my own. To go with 
you saves a lot of trouble. Here, turn off to 
the right here. We don’t want to meet 
Claud coming back.” 

The two girls turned off to the right. 

“Have you any idea where we are going?” 
Cynthia asked after a while. 

“T thought,” said Marcia, “of going to the 

” 


— VII 


RESENTLY the signposts began to men- 

tion Felixmouth, and a tang of salt crept 
into the air. -And then you came to the top 
of the downs and saw Felixmouth lying be- 
low close to the blue, blue sea—Felixmouth, 
all very neat and red-and-white and orderly, 
asleep in the afternoon sunshine, with one 
pier thrown out across the water. 

They chose the Belle Vue Hotel, because 
its shades were pulled down in that sad sort 
of abandon that seemed to indicate nobody 
had loved it for a very long time. There they 
were wrong. At least one other person had 
loved it, and quite recently. His bags were 
stacked in the hall, and simply but impos- 
ingly labeled: 

COLONEL DENZIL MacFRERE 
V.C., CB. CMG. CE.E., D:S.0: 


They shared a cheap room, high up, for 
money was an object with them. 

“We will be little ladies here, I think,” 
said Marcia, and she dressed for dinner in a 
simple black dress. 

Cynthia also dressed for dinner in the 
simplest black dress she had with her. 

The dining room at the Belle Vue was as 
empty as you would have expected to find it 
in the early weeks of March. A few odd 
people were scattered as far 
apart as possible at small 
tables. So it was not difficult 
to spot Colonel Denzil Mac- 
Frere, V.C., when he came 
in. He was tall and lean and 
hard, and he held himself 
very straight and walked in 
a military sort of way. He 
had a clipped gray mustache, 
and he wore his dark hair cut 
very short, like all nice men. 


E LOOKED neither to 

right nor to left of him, 
and ordered his dinner 
brusquely and without giv- 
ing much thought to it, also 
like all nice men. Finally, 
he ordered coffee and stirred 
it slowly, staring in front of 
him with that bleak look of 
a man accustomed to drink- 
ing much coffee all alone. 

The two girls left the din- 
ing room, passing close by 
his table. Marcia looked 
hopefully back, to see 
whether he had noticed 
them, because he was rather 
a dear and reminded you slightly of Kitchener 
and all other nice men. But Colonel Mac- 
Frere was still stirring his coffee and staring 
bleakly in front of him. He never noticed 
women much—like most nice men. 

Marcia and Cynthia sat in the lounge, and 
by and by the colonel came out, put on an 
overcoat, and said briefly, ‘‘ Taxi.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said a page-boy. “ But there’s 
a taxi strike on here, sir.”’ 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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Breath of the Forests 


BREATH of the wood- 
land in the hot kitchen 

—a banishing of stale air and 
cooking odors—the sweet 
fragrance of violets—or pine 
—all this is yours through the 
magic of Vantine’s Incense! 





For each room in the house there is 
an appropriate Vantine fragrance, 
Bring the clean freshness of out- 
doors into your living-room and 
kitchen; a woodsy, appetizing 
aroma into the dining room; for 
the bedroomsa soothing, Oriental 
fragrance. In 25¢and50¢ packages, 
at your favorite dealers. Pine, Rose, 
Sandalwood, Wistaria, Lilac, 
Orange Blossom, Lotus, Violet. 


A sample package containing 
six different odors sent on 
receipt of 10 cents 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Personal Antiseptic 


. A yet Non Poisonous 
erm Deerroyce Disinfectant and Deoderet 

















No skull and 


crossbones 
—on the Lonite bottle 


OT one problem, but two 

problems, have hitherto faced 
the housewife in her desire for real 
antiseptic protection in her family. 
Her first question: is this agenuine 
antiseptic-germicide ? Will it actu- 
ally 4:// germs and thus prevent their 
multiplication in a wound or in the 
mouth or throat? This question is 
important because there are many 
mouthwashes and mild antiseptics 
which will retard germ-growth tem- 
porarily but will not stamp it out. 


Her second question ;: is the germi- 
cide a poison? Is it as dangerous to 
human life as it is to germ life? 
Which is the greater risk—the risk 
of infection or the risk of accidental 
poisoning, especially with children 
in the house? 


Zonite—powerful and safe 


All of these doubts and questions are an- 
swered by Zonite, the great new antiseptic- 
germicide. Though Zonite is absolutely 
non-poisonous, it is far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be safely applied to the human body. No 
longer is it necessary to keep in the medi- 
cine chest dangerous poisons like bi- 
chloride of mercury or the compounds of 
carbolic acid. 


Zonite for summer infections 


There’s no time like summer for infec- 
tions. Barbed wire, fish-hooks, clam 
shells, all do their worst to breed trouble. 
Use Zonite for insect bites, sunburn, 
chafed feet, and all camping or fishing 
injuries. Summer colds are the worst 
colds of all. Ward them off with Zonite 
as a daily mouthwash. Remember, hos- 
pitals from coast to coast are using Zonite. 
One bottle has dozens of different uses. 
Over 40 times as powerful as peroxide of 
hydrogen, yet safe in the hands of a child. 
Zonite Products Co., Postum Bldg., 250 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


If your druggist does 
not have Zonite, we 
will send you a bottle 
postpaid, on receipt 
of 50c. 








i Zonite Products Company, Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 


i 0) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
0) Nursery and the Baby 
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Lonile 


At your druggist’s in 
bottles —50c and $1 
Slightly higher in Canada 
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‘Hang it,’’ said Colonel MacFrere, “I’ve 
got to get up to the barracks somehow, boy.” 

“These ladies have a car,’”’ said the page- 
boy. “Perhaps they might hire it to you, 
sir—or drive you up.” 

Marcia got up. ‘My friend and I owna 
car,” she said, ‘‘ which we hire out whenever 
we can, and we shall be delighted to let you 
have it tonight, if we can be of any use to 
you.” 

“T am only too glad to accept your kind 
offer,” the colonel replied, ‘‘for I have to lec- 
ture to the officers up 
in barracks at nine 
o’clock, and I see lit- 
tle chance of getting 
there unless you will 
take me.” 

Marcia and Cyn- 
thia went upstairs 
and changed their 
clothes. Cynthia sat 
in the dickie at the back, and Marcia at the 
wheel, when they pulled up at the front door 
of the hotel fifteen minutes later. 


OLONEL MacFRERE regarded them 
searchingly through his _ eyeglass. 
““Deuced smart, deuced smart!” he said. 

The rest of the drive, however, he said 
nothing whatever. 

The barracks stood on a windy cliff, and 
Marcia drew the car in under an archway 
that gave them some protection. 

Far below you could hear the sea fretting 
against the rocks, and like a distant star 
there flashed the lighthouse on the coast of 
France. 

Cynthia was quite overcome. ‘What an 
adventure, Marcia. I am glad I came with 
you. He’s got the V.C. I wonder if we can 
get him to tell us what he got it for. Oh, 
Marcia, he is just the kind of man I have 
always dreamed of—strong and silent and 
brave. He’s such a dear.” 

‘“‘Life,”” mused Marcia, who had learned 
things since she bought the Starbeam and 
moved about, ‘‘is full of dears. The trouble 
is sorting them out.” 

‘“*Oh,” Cynthia exclaimed. “I do hope the 
taxi strike continues. Then he may let us 
drive him to other places. Do you think he is 
married?” 

Marcia looked thoughtfully out over the 
dark, unpeaceful waters of the English Chan- 
nel. ‘The labels on his boxes are addressed 
ina man’s hand. He had a hole in his evening 
socks, and the hem of his handkie is torn 
off for several inches. I should say he is 
either not married, or else he has been mar- 
ried for a very long time.” 

“T think he is a perfect dear,” said Cyn- 
thia. “I wonder if he will tell us what he has 
been lecturing about?” 

Cynthia need not have wasted her wonder. 
Colonel MacFrere came out of the barracks 
an hour later, and summoned them with 
a whistle, just as though they had been an 
ordinary taxi. On the drive home he never 
said anything at all. He was a very silent 
man. 

At the hotel he said rather diffidently, 
“Do I pay now, or will you send me a bill?” 


s HAT will be all right. You may want 

us again, if the strike continues,” said 
Marcia in her most businesslike manner. 
“We will then settle up all together.” 

“Splendid!” said the colonel. 

He went indoors, and did not even say 
good night. He was a man of few words. 

They drove Colonel MacFrere no less than 
seven times on the succeeding seven days, to 
seven different places. But at the end of that 
time, being the silent man he was, they knew 
little more about him than at the beginning. 
Then quite suddenly, with the unexpected- 
ness so often found in a silent man with a lot 
to think about, Colonel MacFrere had some- 
thing to say. 

They had driven him out to an imposing 
house, surrounded by acres stretching for 
some way along the road into Felixmouth. 

Colonel MacFrere had had his interview— 
whatever it was—in the imposing house, and 
was ushered out by the butler with a defer- 
ence he would never have accorded to any 
woman, for he was a man’s man, and got his 
tips from the gentlemen. 
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They drove on—till they came to an open 
moor where the first tinge of green was on the 
bushes and the first celandines bloomed art- 
lessly in ditches. “Stop!” said Colonel Mac- 
Frere. “I am going to smoke.” 

He smoked for a while. Then he turned to 
Marcia. “I leave Felixmouth tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Marcia impul- 
sively. ‘‘Then you won’t want us to drive 
you any more?” 

Colonel MacFrere started smoking again, 
and said nothing whatever. Presently, after 
smoking some time, 
he remarked: “I had 
a plan I thought of 
suggesting to you. 
But to do this it will 
be necessary for me 
to tell you something 
about myself. Ihave 
been abroad for 
twenty years — not 
counting the War, when I came West for two 
months and unfortunately got hit straight 
away. Penalty for being so tall. Spent nine 
months in a nursing home—then straight back 
East again. I came home six weeks ago. 

‘My only brother has married and gone 
to Australia. My people are dead. What 
friends I had in England have forgotten all 
about me. I was sent here on duty for three 
weeks. But my work is now finished; and I 
find myself somewhat at a loose end. I have 
nowhere to go, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge, I do not know a soul in England, ex- 
cept yourself, and your friend, whose name I 
do not think I was ever aware of.” 

“Miss Boucher,” said Marcia. 

Colonel MacFrere said nothing whatever. 

“Well, if there is anything we can do for 
you, we shall be very pleased indeed,” said 
Marcia presently, to encourage him. 


. Y PLAN was this. Will you and your 

friend let me hire your car and your 
services indefinitely, by the week? I shall 
then have the pleasure of your company, as 
well as the means of getting about without 
being dependent upon trains. You can make 
your own terms.” 

Marcia was silent fora moment. Then she 
said, “‘ Perhaps you will give me time to talk 
it over with my friend.” She disregarded the 
upheaval in the dickie, which told her quite 
plainly what her friend would say. 

“Drive on,” said Colonel MacFrere. 

Presently they came to a pleasant little 
hotel, with little square, leaded windows, 
and a little square porch, and red blinds. 

“It would give me much pleasure,” said 
Colonel MacFrere, ‘if you ladies would have 
tea with me.” 

Over their tea he told them about India, 
and spoke of infantry lines, and dhobis and 
durwauns and bheesties, and many other 
things the two girls had no knowledge of and 
did not in the least know what they meant. 
But it gave them a lovely feeling of daring 
and foreign travel, as they sat there over the 
wood fire in that charming hotel. 

“Do please tell us how you got your V.C.,” 
said Cynthia rather nervously. 

Colonel MacF rere looked embarrassed and 
taken aback. “‘A mistake, all a mistake,” he 
said. ‘You see, they have to give away so 
many decorations to each brigade, and some- 
times they get bored about it and just bung 
them in to anybody. As a matter of fact, ’'d 
had the deuce of a row with a fellow who 
happened to be my superior officer. As he 
was leaving the mess he was knocked out by 
a shell, or something, and I thought I’d bet- 
ter fetch him along in, or he might think I 
bore him malice. So I fetched him in. And 
as I say, they had a certain number of deco- 
rations they had to get rid of ” He 
coughed. “ Not worth talking about. Waiter, 
my bill, please. Shall we go?” 





ARCIA went outside and tinkered with 

the engine. She was just through when 
another car swooped into the little court- 
yard—a large, luxurious, money-no-object 
sort of car. Its horrid familiarity turned 
Marcia a little sick, even before she saw 
Claud emerge from the doorway, ridding him- 
self of expensive fur gloves. 
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Comb your hair 
to make it lovely 
and luxuriant 


HE life and lustre of your hair 
See to a large degree on the 
circulation of the blood just under- 
neath your scalp. 

Combing gently pulls the hair, exer- 
cises the scalp, stimulates the flow of 
the natural oils and the circulation of 
the blood. Five minutes of combing 
every night will help to start it growing 
with new life and lustre. 

It is very important that you have 
the right comb for this nightly exer- 
cise. Inferior combs often cut and 
break the hair. 

The wonderful ACE combs are made 
of hard rubber—the best substance yet 
discovered for the making of combs. 
The special ACE process gives them a 
smooth, impenetrable surface. Their 
teeth are oval and hand polished inside, 
to prevent sharp edges, roughness and 
cracks. They cannot hurt your hair. 

You will find just the size, shape and 
pattern you want among the many 
styles. From the popular ACE- 
Hercules or the ACE-Unbreakable, 
splendid dressing combs, to the tiny 
but sturdy ACE-Vogue or Vanity Fair, 
made for the bobbed-haired girl’s 
pocket-book, there is a different style 
for every member of the family. Each 
comb is absolutely sanitary, comes 
packed in an individual case or glassine 
envelope. 

Safeguard 
your hair by 
using your 
Own personal 
ACE comb. 
Never use an- 
other’s comb, 
or allow your 
comb to touch 
another’s 
head. 

Depart- 
ment, notion 
and drug 
stores sell 
ACE combs. Ask for them by name. 

Just to show you how wonderful 
these ACE combs are, a special demon- 
stration comb—purse or pocket size— 
has been made which we will send you 
for a quarter. You will love its fine 
quality, its good looks. It will help you 
every day in keeping well-groomed. 

With the demonstration comb will 
come a book, “Health 
Hints for Hair Love- 
liness.” It will give 
you many hints for 
developing your hair. 
American Hard Rub- 
ber Company, Dept. 
GHI, 11 Mercer St., 
New York City. 





ACE oval teeth under 

a magnifying glass. 

No rough edges to hurt 
or break the hair. 





COMBS 











25c 


(stamps preferred) 


will entitle you to the special 
demonstration ACE comb and a cop» 
of “Health Hints for Hair Loveliness” 
SEND THIS COUPON TO: 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO., | 
Dept. GHI, 11 Mercer Street, New York City 
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The best present — 


for the bride is one that will be useful 
and helpful. She will appreciate a Bissell. 
Her mother has used one for as many 
years as she can remember. She knows 
it is efficient, indispensable in keeping 
her rugs clean and speckless. 


She knows it saves time and back-breaking 
effort. She knows how well it picks up dirt, 
lint, crumbs, threads—the inevitable litter of a 
busy day, keeping down the dust and saving 
dusting. 


And it will give her a ““ homey”’ feeling, for the 
Bissell Sweeper has always been a familiar “first 
aid’ to good housekeeping in her old home. 

Equipped with smooth-running “‘Cyco’’ Ball 
Bearings the Bissell does much to take the drudg- 
ery out of the housework. “‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 
Bissells at around $6. Other grades for less. Play- 
size (toy) Bissells for a few dimes. At furniture, 
hardware, housefurnishing and department 
stores. Booklet on request. 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
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The Favorite Luxury 
Of Gentlewomen 





To step into a bath that smells like a 
flower garden—into water so soft 
and limpid it seems to caress the 
body! Bathasweet brings this lux- 
ury to you. A sprinkle of it fills the 
room with fragrance, makes the 
water soft and soothing, and leaves 
about you that indefinable, “scent- 
less” perfume that is the very height 
of daintiness. In cans, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. In beautiful glass package, 
$1.50. For sale at all drug and de- 
partment stores. 


1oc can sent FREE if you write the 
C.S. Welch Co., Dept. H. J.-1, 1907 Park Ave., N. Y. 
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Claud came over with all the dignity of the 
conqueror in his bearing. “Ah, you thought 
you were very clever, didn’t you? Going off 
like that! But I’ve found you again, my 
lady. And now, where is that sister of mine?” 

“Coming out in a second,” said Marcia, 
wishing she felt as calm as her voice sounded. 

“Vou needn’t bother about cranking up,” 
said Claud. “You are both coming back 
with me in the big car. We’ll send over for 
this flying bedstead of yours tomor- 
row. Mother is simply furious.” 

“Ts she really?” said Mar- 
cia. “Well, if you wish to 
speak to Cynthia, here 
she is.” 

Cynthia and the 
colonel came across 
the courtyard to- 
gether. Cynthia 
turned a nasty green 
when she saw Claud, 
and showed signs of 
giving at the knees. 

“Bear up, old girl,” 
whispered Marcia. “He 
can’t really do anything to 
ei. 

“Hullo, Claud!” said Cynthia 
weakly. 

“Enough of this nonsense. Get your coats 
and things and come along with me.”’ stormed 
Claud noisily. 


OLONEL MacFRERE said nothing 

whatever, but proceeded toputonhiscoat, 

his cap, his gloves, and then started to smoke. 

“These ladies are coming with me,” said 
Claud. 

“Friend of yours?”’ queried Colonel Mac- 
Frere, tucking himself in with the rug. 

“My brother,”’ quavered Cynthia. 

“Let me congratulate you on your charm- 
ing sister,’ said Colonel MacFrere to Claud. 

‘““My name is Boucher,” said Claud, “and 
my sister and this lady ——” 

“Boucher?” mused the colonel. “Are you 
the fellow who provided us with all that plum 
and apple during the war? I never pass your 
factories, sir, without spitting, if I may say 
so without offense.” 

“My sister and this lady ——”’ said Claud. 

The colonel turned to Marcia. “Do we 
return with him, or do we go on?” 

“TI don’t want to return,” 
Cynthia. 

“We will go straight on,” said the colonel, 
“back across the moor. Stand aside, please.” 

Claud’s face flushed an angry red. “TI will 
not stand aside. I repeat, I will not stand 
aside,”’ he shouted. 

“Thank you,” said the colonel affably, for 
Claud’s legs had obeyed the order like well 


quavered 


drilled soldiers, carrying the protesting 
Claud along with them. 
IX 


ARCIA lay awake some time that 

night. She suddenly found her horizon 
alight with brilliant plans. She saw herself 
as a matchmaker. 

Cynthia was quite obviously very attracted 
by the gallant colonel. It was impossible to 
say whether the gallant colonel was attracted 
by Cynthia or not. 

The colonel merely wrapped himself in the 
rug the next morning, and said, ‘Straight on.” 

At lunch time he told them that their des- 
tination was Scotland. “I have a fancy,” 
said the colonel, ‘“‘to see the land of my birth 
again.” 

The colonel selected an inn for himself, and 
took lodgings for the two girls in an adjacent 
house. The place was called Auchterfochty, 
and at Auchterfochty they stuck. For the 
first time in his life the colonel discovered 
golf. Marcia, full of her own pet scheme, en- 
couraged Cynthia to take the game up too. 

The two girls usually lunched alone in 
their rooms, but occasionally they were in- 
vited ceremoniously over to dine with their 
employer. 

“T know he’s fallen in love, and he’s going 
to propose to Cynthia,’ said Marcia. She 
took off her car wheels and began to grease 
the bearings, and was in the midst of the job 
when a long gray car swept into the yard. 

“Errol,” gasped Marcia, “whatever are 
you doing up here?” 
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“Qh, hullo, Marcia!” said Errol Johnson, 
stripping off his driving gloves. “‘I say, how 
greasy you look. How are you?” 

“Jolly fit. I’ve got a job as chauffeur to a 
colonel, along with a friend of mine. She is 
playing golf with him now. What are you 
doing here, Errol? You do keep on coming 
and going.” 

“T brought this car up to deliver to a lino- 
leum lord, or a marmalade magnate, or a 


coco king—forget which. I am just ° 


going to have some tea and then 
push off, returning to town 

by train. Lucky chance 
meeting you, Marcia. 

For I often think about 

you. Wonder how the 

car is doing you, and 
all that. One always 
feels rather respon- 
sible when one has 
sold a car.” 
“Wait till I wash, and 
I will come and give 
you tea,” said Marcia. 
Errol Johnson seemed to 
like that idea; and pres- 
ently they went into the hotel 
together. Errol was very ex- 
pansive over tea. He told her how 
magnificently he was getting on. “TI shall be 
a rich man some day, Marcia,” he said wist- 
fully, as if he wished to suggest to her some- 
thing that he was too shy to put into actual 
words. And Marcia never guessed what that 
something was. 

“You aren’t tired of it all yet?” queried 
Errol. ‘“‘Wouldn’t like me to take you back 
to London?” 

Marcia shook her head. ‘‘ We are having 
the most splendid adventures, Errol. Does 
one ever get tired of adventures?” 


S HE drove away that afternoon Errol 
leaned out of the driver’s seat, laid his 
hand on Marcia’s arm for a moment and said 
gruffly, ‘‘If you ever want anything, you know 
where to find me.” 

Three weeks went by very happily—three 
weeks of spring sunshine and fitful breezes 
and Scots mist. Then, with all the sudden- 
ness of your silent man who has a lot to think 
about, the colonel gave a sign. Cynthia had 
gone early to bed with a cold; and Marcia 
was sitting downstairs in the sitting room, 
writing to Miss Kirkhope. 

“There’s a gentleman to see you, miss,” 
said the landlady, coming into the sittingroom. 

“To see me?” said Marcia, astonished, for 
it was nine o’clock, and you are considered al- 
most fast if you do not go to bed soon after 
nine o’clock in Auchterfochty. 

In walked the colonel. “Good evening,” 
he said politely, ignoring the fact that he and 
Marcia had parted a short hour previously 
when they had deposited him at the hotel. 
He proceeded to rid himself of his coat and 
hat and muffler, all of which he laid with ex- 
quisite symmetry upon the hard lodging- 
house sofa. The colonel was an orderly man. 
“Perhaps you are a little surprised at my 
coming to see you at this hour,” said Colonel 
MacFrere. 

“T am,” owned Marcia. 

“So am I,” said the colonel unexpectedly. 
“Tf you don’t mind, I will go straight to the 
point. I dislike a lot of beating about the 
bush. I have fallen in love.” 

Joy at the success of her scheme mantled 
Marcia’s cheeks with a nice pink. “I rather 
hoped you had,” she faltered. ‘Do sit down. 
Of course I’ll do anything I can.” 


HE colonelseemed extraordinarily pleased 
at this. “You hoped I had?” 
took a long look at her. ‘‘Gad, you modern 
girls are rather astonishing—take the wind 
out of one’s sails rather. I have never been a 
ladies’ man, as you may notice from my ap- 
palling dearth of small talk. But I see no 
reason why I should not make as good a hus- 
band as many another man; do you?” 
“T think you’d make a jolly nice husband,” 
said Marcia rather shyly. ‘Cynthia is ——” 
“You have saved me a great deal of 
trouble by the reasonable way you have be- 
haved about this,” said the colonel, mopping 
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Have you a lazy drain in your 
house—one that needs coax- 
ing, prodding and petting to 
make it move? 

Drano will go right to the 
seat of the trouble—scour 
and scrub, boil, purify and 
sterilize in one operation. 
Just use Drano according to 
directions on the can. It dis- 
solves grease, hair, lint, bits of 
vegetables and meats—opens 
the drain and keeps it open. 

Drano positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel 
or plumbing. 

Housewives everywhere use 
Drano regularly in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry, 
Drano disinfects and deodor- 
izes garbage cans—removes 
grease from garage floors— 
keeps refrigerator drain-pipes 
clean and sanitary. 

If not at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, send 
25c for a full-sized can. The 
Drackett Chemical Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano, 


TRADE MARK REG, U.& PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and 
Opens Drains 


Guests at hotels appreciate 
the free-flowing bath tubs 
and lavatories maintained 
by regular use of Drano. 
Restaurants,apartmentand 
office buildings, barber 
-—— shops and beauty shops use 
Drano to avoid drain stop- 
pages and plumbing bills. 
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The magic of 
make-believe 


IVE a boy a toy pistol, and 

first thing you know he is 

playing robber—with a handker- 
chief for a mask. 












Equip him with a Corona Type- 
writer, and just as readily he acts 
the part of business man or 
author. 









Play is real life to a child —and 
that is why parents should pro- 
vide playthings that start right 
habits of mind and body. 


* * * * 















Every home should own a Corona, and 
every child should learn to use it as early 
as possible. With Corona a child will 
teach himself to read, spell, punctuate, 
and co-ordinate mind and muscle. If he 
has a talent for writing, Corona will help 
bring it out. And just incidentally, the 
grown-ups will appreciate Corona quite 
as much as the youngsters. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 


if desired. Look for Corona in your 


phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 147 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
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For hair 


that won’t lie smooth 


RY just a touch of Stacomb—the 

delicate cream that is responsible 
for the amazing improvement in the 
looks of men’s and women’s hair. 


Stacomb will keep the most stub- 
born hair in place all day long, 
healthily smooth, lustrous. It also 
helps prevent dandruff. 

Not sticky. In jars and tubes (or the 
new Liquid Stacomb), at all drug and 
department stores. 





REC.US PAT. OFB 


— — — — FREE OFFER — — — — 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Q-19, 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free, asample tube of Stacomb. 








his brown forehead with a pleasant silk 
handkerchief. “I thought it would be much 
harder, much more difficult. He went down 
suddenly on his knees beside Marcia’s chair, 
and took her in his arms, and hid his face on 
her shoulder and said unsteadily, “I love you 
so. But of course you have seen it for some 
time—that I love you so.” 

Marcia sat quite still for some seconds, 
completely paralyzed. Then she tried to push 
him away, and said, “‘Oh, you don’t mean 
me. You don’t mean me.” 

The colonel was not very easy to push 
away. Hishead wasonhershoulder,and hewas 
a determined man. “I love you,” he whispered. 

“You don’t mean me. You can’t 
possibly mean me,” said Marcia, 
and her voice trembled. Oh, 
it was intolerable! 

“T do mean you,” said 
the colonel; ‘‘and what’s 
more, you’ve told me you 
are glad to hear it; so 
why all this fuss?” 

Then Marcia began 
to cry. 

The colonel rose to his 
feet, and went and stood 
away by the fireplace, his 
lean brown fingers automa- 
tically filling a pipe he did 
not want. He was disconcerted 
because she cried. “Why, my 
dear, if you will only tell me 

“It’s not me—you weren’t meant to fall in 
love with me,” sobbed Marcia. “It’s Cyn- 
thia who is so fond of you. I thought you 
knew. I thought you were trying to tell me 
that; and that’s what I meant when I said 
what I did say, after you’d said ” She 
broke off in despair and turned her hankie 
to the drier side. 


” 








DO not love Cynthia,” said the colonel. 
“T love you.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Marcia 
brokenly after a pause. “How can we go on 
day after day with Cynthia hoping, and I all 
the time knowing that there isn’t any hope 
for her? Oh, don’t you think—if you tried 
very hard—that you might get fond of Cyn- 
thia?”’ 

The colonel shook his head. “Then you'll 
have to leave it to me, to do what I think 
best about staying or not,” she said. 

“T was prepared to leave bigger things 
than that to you,” said the colonel, “and it 
shall be as you wish. Don’t worry about me. 
I am used to being alone, and I shall soon re- 
lapse into being accustomed to it again, if 
you think you ought to go.” 

For a long time after that the colonel said 
nothing whatever, but just smoked. I think 
he was fashioning all his pretty dreams for 
the last time, in the smoke he made, and then 
gradually watching them fade. But he did 
not obtrude any of them on Marcia, for he 
was a sensitive man. 

At last he said, “Good night,” and took 
his coat and his muffler and his hat, and went 
away. 


fi] night Marcia never went to bed. 
First, she packed—her own things, as 
well as Cynthia’s, for she foresaw trouble 
with Cynthia. 

Then she went down in the cold gray of 
a Scots dawn for a few moments of prepara- 
tion with the Starbeam. Then she went back 
and wrote a long letter, and cried over it, and 
sealed it, and addressed it to ‘Colonel Mac- 
Frere, V.C.” 

Then she sat and waited until a door opened 
upstairs, and Mrs. MacFarlaine came down 
as the clocks struck six. 

Confronted with the prospect of making 
out bills at that hour, Mrs. MacFarlaine 
could say nothing but, “Maircy me! 
Maircy me!” like a sad clock striking woe- 
ful hours. 

Eventually she produced the bill, and was 
paid, and promised that the colonel should 
have his letter sent over directly Mr. 
MacFarlaine had attended on the coos and 
the wee dog. 

As Marcia had feared, she had a bad time 
with Cynthia. She had to be got away by 
guile on a fictitious errand to a neighboring 
town—a town which Marcia was not sure 
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existed. At last it loomed up out of the wet 
fog, and they breakfasted there. 

“Do hurry up, Marcia,’ Cynthia ex- 
claimed as they started on. “I have promised 
to play golf with him at ten-thirty, and we 
shall never be back in time.” 

Suddenly, a while later, she discovered all 
their luggage in the dickie. ‘‘ What onearth?” 
she gasped, wide-eyed. 

Marcia stopped the car in the center of a 
wide moor. That seemed the best and safest 
place in which to have things out with 
Cynthia. 

“We aren’t going back there, dear,’’ she 
said shakily. “We are going on to look for 

another adventure. I think we had 
had enough of that one. After 
all, you said yourself he was 
rather dull a 
Cynthia turned pink with 
wrath. ‘‘Dull!’’? she 
shrilled. “Why, you ut- 
ter little pig, he was the 
nicest man I ever met, 
and we were just get- 
ting on so well. He was 
getting more and more 
polite about my golf. 

Why, he——”’ she beat 

the excellent leather cush- 
ions of the Starbeam with 

furious, ineffectual hands. 
“Oh,” she burst out, “I can 
see through you—I can guess just 
what’s happened. You’ve fallen in love with 
him yourself, and you are jealous because he 
took no notice of you. I have often read 
that women are wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
but I never, never imagined that you would 
be the one to treat me in this way. I shall 
not come with you,” said Cynthia wildly. 
“T shall run away.” She opened the door of 
the Starbeam and shot herself out onto the 
wet, dead heather. 

A cold, little wind came up across the 
bleak moor, and Marcia felt that Cynthia 
would not run very far. “I shall wait for you 
till lunch time,” she said quietly. ‘‘When 
you are tired of running away, come back; I 
shall be delighted to see you.” 





YNTHIA rushed off over the dead 

heather and the young gorse. “I shall 
not come back. I shall never come back,” 
she sobbed. 

Marcia felt sorry for Cynthia, but more 
sorry for herself. Because she had found 
the loveliest thing for someone else, and the 
loveliest thing had all gone wrong from the 
very start. So she shed a few tears on her 
own, sitting there in the Starbeam. 

She had just finished dabbing her eyes 
when she found Cynthia standing at the car 
door, very white and shaken. 

“Come quickly, Marcia,” the girl said. 
“Something dreadful has happened.” 

The two girls stumbled together over the 
wet moor. In a sort of dell in the dead 
heather lay a young man with a head like a 
Greek god, but with a nasty wound in the 
top of it. 

“T believe,” said Cynthia, quavering, “that 
he is dead.” 

““Go to the car and get the flask,’ Marcia 
commanded. ‘It’s in the pocket, and there’s 
a first-aid set there too. Bring them as quick 
as you can.” 

She knelt in the dead heather beside the 
young man who had a head like a Greek god, 
but with a nasty hole in it. Presently 
Cynthia returned with the flask and kit. She 
knelt beside Marcia, who was soon busy 
pouring a goodly share of its contents down 
the young man’s throat. Any fool could see 
he wasn’t dead. 


ET’S carry him to the car, and take him 

to the nearest hospital,”’ said Marcia 

after hurriedly bandaging up the wound with 

the aid of the kit. “‘He doesn’t weigh much. 
We'll manage him, head and feet.” 

They swathed him in rugs and laid him 
in the dickie, propped up as comfortably as 
possible with the suitcases and cushions. 

And the young man groaned horribly, and 
gasped, and said, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” and 
opened his eyes, and looked at them. 
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O1S English 
Lavender Soap 


THE CHOICE FOR MORE 
than a century of those who 
know and can command the 
best. Exquisitely pure and 
luxuriously perfumed. 


35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the box of Three 


By Appoint- 
ment to 


H.R. H. The 


ea Prince of Wales 


YARDLEY, London 


15-19 Madison Sq. N., New York 
Canada: 145 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 
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Make your own Sport Hats 


OU won’ t believe, till you have tried it, how e asy 

it is to make attractive, sty lish hats of Denni ison’s 
crepe paper, to match your various costumes. And 
the complete hat costs so little—thirty to seventy- 
five cents, about the cost of an ordinary hat frame. 
The hats can be made in any color. And it is a 
simple matter to make them moisture proof. 

Wear them all summer. Have as many hats as 
yo wish. You’ll enjoy making them and wearing 
them. 

Full Instructions Free 


Get the materials and free instructions from sta- 
tioners, department stores, and many druggists, or 
send direct for the free complete directions that tell 
you all about sport hats and how to make them. Ad- 
dress Dennison’s, Dept. 1-F, Framingham, Mass. 
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Old Englishlettering, nameonly, 10ceachad !)- 
\t tionalline. PrepaidinU.S.,send money with 
. der. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund: i. 
& EMIL H. BLUEMEL CO. 

904 So. Main St. - Los Angeles, Califoriia 
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By asimple natural method you 
can now prevent Dry Mouth 
that causes tooth decay 


| WENT to the dentist yesterday. He 
says my teeth and gums are in fine 
condition’ — 

A few years ago you rarely heard any- 
one say that. But today thousands can 
truthfully claim it. More and more men 
and women are learning how to keep their 
teeth safe by correcting the dangerous 
mouth condition that is the underlying 
cause of most decay. 


How dry mouth inevitably leads 
to tooth decay 


Modern, cooked foods—soft and quickly 
swallowed—give the mouth glands almost no 








Your white teeth—keep them safe with Pebeco 


“> “Teeth stay white and safe when 
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brief minutes. 


again. 


work. From sheer lack of 
exercise they gradually stop 
flowing. And in your dry 
mouth, your teeth, unprotected by the 
alkaline fluids of the glands, are defenseless 
against the acids of decay. 

It is only recently that dentists and physi- 
cians have recognized that there is a way to 
stimulate the glands and combat the acids of 
decay successfully and naturally. 


Pebeco keeps your mouth 


glands active 


Pebeco acts directly on the salivary glands. 
As soon as it enters your mouth it starts a full, 
normal flow of alkaline saliva. 


With constant daily use Pebeco completely 


ORDINARY BRUSHING fails to remove the 
acids from your teeth for more than a few 
Five minutes after the 
hardest scouring (which also endangers 
the enamel and often damages the 
gums) the acids of decay begin to form 


Yet there is one way to protect your 
teeth permanently—with the tooth paste 
that gently stimulates the natural alkaline 
fluids of your mouth glands. 


















/ the mouth glands flow normally 





restores the natural, protective action of your 
mouth glands. Their alkaline fluids again 
bathe your teeth day and night. The acids of 
decay are neutralized as fast as they form. 
And the deadly mucin and tartar deposits are 
gently softened and removed. 


Pebeco leaves your gums clean and soothed 
—your whole mouth, normal and healthy. 
And in this healthy mouth your teeth are kept 
not only white and shining but safe. 


Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc., New York. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 
10 McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. All druggists. 





SEND COUPON FOR FREE GENEROUS TUBE 








Lexun & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. A-13 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Wame. «<<< 
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akes mother a companion 


For many a woman, the modern labor of using coal and wood. 


Perfection Oil Range is turning If you donot knowof the progress 
kitchen hours into playtime with that has been made in oil stove 


husband and children. 


cooking, visit a Perfection dealer 


Perfection stoves make homes _ and learn of Perfection’s gas-like 
happier by saving time andlight- cooking service—its clean, in- 
ening labor. Their powerful new _ tense heat, its fine baking quali- 
burners cook with all the speed _ ties, its ample capacity, its beauty 
and reliability of gas. They let and convenience. 

Mother come out of the kitchen These are things which are giv- 
earlier and less tired,—free from ing women a new freedom in 
the time-taking, back-breaking homes beyond the gas mains. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7317 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., 


PERFE 


mm Oil Cook Sfgi 


























For quick warmth, 

whenever and wherever 

needed—the Perfection 
Oil Heater. 






Ltd., Sarnia, Onta ‘io 
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and Ovens 























For abundant hot water 

in homes without gas— 

the Perfection Kerosene 
3 Water Heater. 


Sizes, styles and prices to meet every need and purse. 
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Corns 


Lift Off—No Pain 











Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of ‘‘ Freezone”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 
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}COLOR IT NEW WITH 


. “DIAMOND DYES” 


we 








Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, : 
coats, stockings, sweaters, draperies, cov- 
erings, hangings, everything new. 


Buy “ Diamond Dyes” —noother kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


Needed Articles In 
SAVES 
Baby - Mother - Money 

SAVES BABY. Keeps the little 
one from doing dangerous things 
and safe from animals and insects, 
indoors and out. 

SAVES MOTHER. Stops wor- 
ryful watching and needless han- 
dling of baby. Conserves mother’s 
strength and insures peace of mind. 

SAVES MONEY. Because it is 
bassinet, crib and play-pen—all at 
one price. 

Convenient drop side. Folds com- 
pletely to 8 inches for easy carrying. 
Ivory or white finish. Four sizes, Prices, 
$20.25 and up—freight extra. 

Write today for free illustrated litera- 
ture, prices and names of local dealers. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 431 Central 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette 
(This name-plate your protection against 
substitutes) 
Mane cray By Thies 
Kippir-KO0P 
Th Bassinet 
e Ss 
Modern CRIB Playpen 


WA EE i >) o. | 
» =p DB (SwHeoO Gn — 
We will send upon request samples of Invitations, 
Announcements, Enclosure Cards, Engagement An- 
nouncements and Calling Cards, also our booklet on 
“Wedding Etiquette.”" Prices Commensurate. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING COMPANY, 814-A Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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be bought at a dairy in Hediston. Near them 
was Forest Hill, and the little gray church 
where Milton was married. Here, following 
dim human promptings, they sometimes went 
to kneel and pray. There was excitement 
here for Joan; .she would listen with awe 
while Harry read the list of persons a man 
must not marry: 

“ A man must not marry his grandmother,” 
and so forth. 

The North Coast girl would question 
Harry as to such things. They lay out under 
a little holly tree and the silver tumble of un- 
bound Oxford bells would come faintly to 
them. 

One night Harry motioned to those far-off 
Oxford towers crocketed with stars. 

““There’s a college down there for laboring 
men. It’s not harf bad. Learning puts heart 
into a man so he can take his own part.” 

“A man’s more better with an education 
than with a gun.” The young things out of 
their bitter World War learning decided this. 
They therefore decided that the Little Him, 
when he grew up, should go to that laboring 
man’s college at Oxford. 

Joan’s dark eye in the round, simple face 
turned inquiringly to Harry’s keener gaze. 
“The mothers in the States never plan for 
their babies to be workin’ men. They tell 
them: ‘You’re to be President,’ and the 
babies believe it.” 

“Everybody carn’t be President, you 
know,” objected Harry, then true to tradi- 
tion: ‘He shall take his work and his smack- 
ings like a man.” 

“Aw! I’ll never smack him. And when 
there is no work in all the world with fair 
pay?” Joan was passionately sarcastic. 
“Look at it!”? she demanded. 


ARRY smoked. He did not at once an- 

swer. His face had that stony oblivious 
calm-against which many an English wife 
must beat in vain. 

““You’re not to get hexcited,” he reproved 
her. ‘‘ Would you like a sweet?” He asked 
it with indulgent cadence, but his voice was 
austere and sure; it was his belief that women 
should be comforted and controlled, not un- 
derstood. 

Harry held out the bag of penny sweets. 
Joan humbly took one. The bag was returned 
to Harry’s pocket. She knew that she was to 
be quiet now and quit planning for her baby 
until such time as Harry said the word. And 
so in silence she obediently ate the sweet. 

Her husband waited pa- 
tiently while she sucked it, 
then as patiently and pa- 
rentally he taught hera new 
song. It was one he had 
heard while acting as waiter 
in a London hotel. An 
American singer had sung it. 


Inthe deep night alittle bird 
Wakens, or dreams he is 
awake. 


They pronounced the last 
word, “awike.” First Harry 
played the air on his flute. 
Then over again. Then he 
made her repeat the words. 
Finally she must try to sing 
both air and words. : 

Clumsily feeling for the thing, her broad 
honest mouth tried to do his bidding. 


In the deep night a little bird 

Wakens, or dreams he is awike; 
Cheerily clear one phrase is heard, 

And you almost feel the morning brike. 


In the deep dark of loss and wrong, 
One face like a lovely dawn will thrill. 

And all night long at my heart a song 
Suddenly stirs and then is still. 


T FIRST the girl, indifferent and dulled 
by the wandering life they had lived, long 
tramps and insufficient food, the solemn ways 
of days and nights and rain and wind, re- 
belled against this learning of new songs. 
Joan was gradually feeling elemental languor, 
as if she were a plant around whose roots the 
soil had stiffened and swelled, shrouding these 
roots in organic fire. She would look won- 
deringly at Harry, his long figure, lean in the 
waist, strong in back, lying prone under the 





little holly tree, his cap off his tousled English 
hair, his flute to his lips as he faithfully ran 
over the difficult passages in William Tell. 
At last, however, the liquid sounds relaxed 
the tense woman-being; the strange commu- 
nicative strength of a healthy man, the very 
relief of this man’s stern masterfulness came 
soothingly to Joan. Gratefully she knew a 
woman’s old, contrary, not too civilized joy 
of being disciplined. The North Coast girl 
softened and was submissive. 

‘“‘Are you ready then?” asked Harry. 

The dumb Northern eyes answered. She 
obediently sang over and over bars and 
words as he taught. At last in the wondering 
sense of her own conquering came a strange 
quiver, an exultant something swimming up 
to the surface of the great young voice. This 
something changed the voice somewhat, 
somewhat impaired its clarity, but was a rap- 
turous vibration that caused the severe tutor 
to eye his wife with wonder. 


‘ OU like it, my girl.” Harry was at 
once cold and tender, as only an Eng- 
lishman may be. “Whatever is it you say 
you’re thinking of when you’re at the sing- 
ing?” He demanded it suspiciously, yet with 
indulgent patronage. 

“Aw!” begged Joan. 
could not explain. 

But again he asserted authority. This 
thing might be dangerous to their success, he 
informed her. It was well known that Joan 
had no musical training, whereas he, Harry, 
had played in the Plymouth band at the Hove 
open-air concerts and had been invited to 
play in the Silvertown band in Oxford. 

Things went very well all summer, except 
that Harry became slightly discouraged. He, 
who really loved his.music and spent many 
hours painfully trying to recall airs played by 
the various types of musicians who had vis- 
ited the war camps, found that when he and 
Joan performed together his contributions 
were ignored. Nobody, if they could hear 
the singer, wanted to hear the piper! ‘It’s 
your singing they like best, my girl.” The 
husband admitted it with a sigh. Poor Joan 
was dismayed. In trying to please him she 
had displeased him! 

So, another evening, when they stood be- 
fore The Clarendon, Joan did her wifely best 
to sing badly. She fairly shouted her songs 
with short breath and manifest indifference. 
Also, the huskiness of pregnancy was evident. 
But it made no difference. She had become 
in Oxford a tradition. The 
tourists passed her from 
mouth to mouth: ‘A North 
Coast girl with a voice like 
the Giant’s Causeway.” 


To misshapen young 
figure in the raincoat 
did the rest. When the great 
raw voice went up they got 
the rare quality and enor- 
mous range; the possibility 
of all that lay within the 
street singer was apparent 
to a race whose eye and ear 
are trained to discriminate in 
all but its own defects. The 
Americans were crazy over 
Joan. 

“But she’s not doing her best tonight. 
a thing, she ought not to be doing it at 
all.’ 

“Ye gods, how she soared on the Gull, of 
Sinding’s—savage skirling! How did the girl 
pick it up?” 

“How can she sing at all with that bad 
position—chin down, no knowledge of how 
to breathe?” 

How does a wave know how to gather and 
curl and tower and topple and—break? 

For it was like that with Joan now. At 
the words of the song In the Deep Night, 
the woman was at home in a woman’s world. 
Joan was seeing Dunelight, as on all nights 
the world is full of women struggling toward 
it. The half-sick girl built up that tower of 
shimmering light, saw it in her mind, shim- 
mering, rising like a great white tree, and 
sang it. But up in the top of the white tree 
was not that “Little Bird” of the song, but 


She colored. She 
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Hair Shine 


A new-type shampoo 
gave it to me 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


My fame as a beauty and a beauty adviser 
brings me the best new discoveries. This is to 
tell you of one. 


A year ago some famous chemists sent me a new shampoo. 
They said, ‘‘We have spent 75 years in hair study. We 
have made at least 250 kinds of shampoo, each seeking to 
better all others. Here is our final creation. It contains 
many ingredients. They are designed to clean and to help 
the hair in the best ways known today. Two of them give 
glint tothe hair. One or two trials will prove this to be the 
greatest shampoo of the day.” 


I tried that shampoo. It brought me results I could 
scarcely believe. Then I had the makers supply it to a 
thousand women. As a result, there came to me an over- 
whelming demand for more. 


Now I am convinced that every woman would delight in 
this shampoo. It has multiplied the beauty of my hair. 
It has done, and is doing, what I never dreamed a shampoo 
ever could do. 


I have added this shampoo to my line of beauty helps. It is 
called Edna Wallace Hopper’s Fruity Shampoo. All drug- 
gists and toilet counters supply it with my other beauty aids. 
But let me first send you a sample. Try it, as I did. See 
how it beautifies the hair. You will wonder, as do I, at 
what science is now doing for the hair. Send coupon now. 





A Free Shampoo 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 925 LHJ 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


I want to try Fruity Shampoo 








“This Season I Have 
Six New Dre 
Instead of Two’ 

“PRETTIER dresses ) 

—more stylish—bet- 

ter made—and for 

the first time in my 

life dresses that my 
friends say have my 
own individuality in 
every line. I made 
all six myself for less 
than the cost of the 
two I had last sea- 
son. The Woman’s 
Institute certainly 


solved my clothes 
problem.” 


You, too, can learn easily and quickly right in your own 
home, during spare time, by a wonderfully simple and prac- 
tical new method, to plan and make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save half or more on everything. You 
can prepare for success in the dressmaking or millinery pro- 
fession, have a shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 


Write for Free Booklet 
and learn how thousands of women and girls in just your 
circumstances have found the way to have more and pret- 
tier clothes and save and earn money besides. 


Co ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee eee 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 













Dept. 38-T, Scranton, Penna. I 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one | 

of your booklets and tell me how I can learn at ] 
home the subject which I have marked below— 

O Home Dressmaking O Millinery l 

O Professional Dressmaking ( Cooking | 


ois 2 arnt haat eden ashansdpapeapeng iacenieansssshinannadsl | 









HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 
in their own homes—beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Ear~ 
$30 and $35 a ~ 
__ Ideal vocation & 
ing women. 
course w" 
fied. 
. w speci 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCH 
315 Main Street 
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cAt Last/ 


Here's a Vanitie 
Som Cele tomuenielor 
Yhat (annot 

Spill 





Vaniti 
For Your Favorite Loose Powder 
A patented, non-spilling vanitie. Easy to refill. 
he case is thin, dainty and richly embossed. 
Gilt and silver finishes. 


Surely, you will welcome Norida as a real beauty 
aid. No more cake powder necessary. 


SOLD AT ALL STORES 
Price $1.50, filled with an 
exquisite, imported French 
Powder (Fleur Sauvage). 

If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send $1.50 direct to 


’ Norida Parfumerie 


630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

















-PEARL AT A TIME 
NECKLACES 










~ Real i I ae 
Pearls» x 


Graduation—June bride and honey- 

moon time~—Anniversary Necklace 

‘time. Just what someone is wanting, 

THE GIFT THAT BECOMES AN 
HEIRLOOM. 

Anniversary Necklaces can be purchased 

A Pearl At A Tin 

siseg tasshongs ofcie dimond yed On 

g the shores of che t. 

s round, colo: in eeshoct ‘ini 

. You'can start a necklace with 
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' MAYBAUM BROS, 
INCORPORATED 
Pearl Importers é 
2 West 47h Street, Room 903 ff 
New York f 
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Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 
Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
*The World’s Standard Sealine’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERNSEAL , Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens, L.I.. NewYork 
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the Little Him—the Little Him, his arms 
stretched out to her, his baby face something 
like Harry’s, turned to a life that should not, 
no, should not, be all labor! 

It was easy to finish the song with the Lit- 
tle Him, bright and shining in the Dunelight, 
and the shillings and half crowns spattering, 
tingling, ringing down! 

The season waned. After Bank Holiday, 
soft English voices sounded less frequently 
where the punts glided under the willows. 
The iron-nailed doors of St. John’s Gardens 
were closed, fewer children came to Worces- 
ter Garden to feed the swans. 

One coldish night in early September Harry 
stood in Wellington Square alone. Only a 
few coppers fell, people at the windows soon 
turned away, though it seemed to Harry that 
he played much more jauntily than when his 
wife was with him. 

He trudged back along the High Wycombe 
Road, wroth with the stars because they 


| 

| 

looked like bright half crowns and there were Maybe she wouldn’t | : 

none of these in his pockets. “Now, we haren’t going to hexcite you,” | Name l 

“T must learn a new tune,” Harry decided. said Harry calmly. | Address l 
“The Americans are the same with the music He was convinced that he knew how to 

as it is with the ice water and fire; when you deal with a wife who had fears. He reached | City State....... | 
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bring them the one, it’s the other they want. 


S HE turned into the night fields where the 
caravan was, he realized that henceforth 
he must go it alone, also that it was Joan’s 
unskilled voice that had brought the money. 
He was provoked with her that she could no 
longer sing, yet a certain canniness checked 
his feeling. He would not scold Joan. “After 
all, we’re not talking of music, we’re talking 
of money,” stated Harry gravely to himself. 
“T’d better not be killing the golden calf—by 
scolding I mean.” 
He said this to Joan, who smiled her slow 
smile and could not see what he meant at all. 
And when he mentioned casually, but craft- 


not too emotionally wasteful, to set up a pre- 
cise, correct and superior dune of one’s now. 
“Two dunes,” thought practical Harry, 
“ought to be better than one.” 

His young wife turned obediently, leaning 
to him. Under the kerosene light she told 
him about the white tower of sand, the shim- 
mering bastions of that one great dune on 
the North Coast. Its crest was like a, white 
tree, at the foot of it the blue hammock of 
sea-swung, bright ripple-ropes. Recently, so 
Joan confessed, she had got a little confused, 
for now on the top where the green grass 
waved against the sky, there was a little form 
different to a bird—no bird, indeed, but a 
little form that waved and smiled and called 
to her—the Little Him. 





UNELIGHT ” Suddenly the 

girl threw herself forward on Harry’s 
breast. There was a pitiful catching of the 
breath—the great, submerged, sobbing voice. 





up into the pocket of his coat, hanging on a 
nail under the little tin kerosene lamp, and 
extracting another sweet, gave it to his wife, 
watching her suck it as one watches a child. 
Joan, though the sweet upset her, was grate- 
ful. After that Harry went out into the night 
where the holly tree blotted the stars. He 
sat down and smoked, deciding that soon it 
would be time to have a doctor for Joan, and 
that on their next trip for the singing he 
would himself try out the Dunelight. He 
might do worse! 

At last came the night that brought the 
terror of Creation on them both. Joan had 
become someone Harry did not know. She 
was a frantic woman, turning fiercely, gasp- 
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ily, that he had never understood just what ingly onhim. “Ho, ’Arry, don’t stand there! Send 2c stamp today for beautiful FREE BOOK which tells all about 
. e - eos - . 2 this organization. ere is your golden opportunity to make money 
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light, and she might just as well explain 
again—her words being at the best poor—she 
merely sulked. ‘I don’t want to,’’ objected 
poor Joan. 

Harry went over to the bunk where she 
lay under the kerosene lamp wobbling on its 
bracket. His cold fair face looked down 
on her. 

“So it’s balky you are,” began the young 
Londoner sternly, showing grim displeasure. 

But the girl put up her hand to him weakly; 
the pure look of love in her eyes was some- 
thing to make a man uncomfortable. It 
struck Harry that Joan looked like some- 
thing wild, caught in a trap—something wild, 
whose eyes were liquid fright. He ques- 
tioned her rather fiercely; he was uneasy, as 
though he stood in the presence of a mystic. 

“’Arry, it’s too much to siy. I feel some- 
thing strange, as if I was God; all tonight, 
lying here alone, it hasn’t been just me and 
then God like the two of us. It’s been me 


But she replied slowly and obstinately that 
that might be for him, but for her it was dif- 
ferent. For her, all that night, the stars and 
trees, the very shining rivers and sheep and 
hills had said: ‘‘We’re all God together, you 
and us, Joan—and yet outside of that there is 
always more of God, always out and beyond 
everything,” muttered Joan a little wearily. 


ARRY thought it best to deal lightly 
with this. “Are you God now?” he 
asked disrespectfully, adding with briskness: 
“For if you’re not, I’d like to teach you an- 
other song. I wouldn’t be teaching God any- 
thing of course,”’ remarked ironical Harry. 
After the rehearsal Harry determined to 
search out this Dunelight matter. He ques- 
tioned his wife very closely. She must hide 
nothing from him. Harry’s ambition as a 
practitioner on the flute was roused. It was 
this young person’s idea to get the dynamic 
influence of a dune back of his own accom- 
plishment. If seeing a dune in one’s mind 
made one’s music more acceptable, then 
Harry was willing to see any number of 
dunes. The thing was, the young fellow de- 
cided, to get a precise and correct estimate 
of Joan’s dune and then if the matter were 


and fields?’’ With shuddering breath, with 
age-old desperation: ‘“‘I—need help.” 
Harry broke then; knelt to her almost 
like primitive savage, so suddenly of earth 
and sky and sea she seemed; like no woman 
Harry had ever known, yet so elementally of 
every woman and man that had.ever been. 
For a moment he let his young wife cling, 
then gently put her down again; his voice 
had cold English tenderness. That mastery 
took her. ‘Steady you are! They have a 
telephone at the pub out on the High Wy- 
combe Road. I'll meet the chap who drives 
the bus goin’ by. He’ll get the message right 
into Oxford, and the doctor will come.” 


ITH British slowness and faithfulness 
this was accomplished. The doctor 
came, a nurse and ambulance with him. At 
the hospital they seemed a little hurried. 
There were signs and indications. It was 
agreed the baby would in all likelihood live. 


y 3 with God, the Same Person.” The surgeon had them give Joan something to EMOVES SPOTS 
“Ow!” remarked Harry with cold English soothe the paroxysms. She remained con- Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
Sold at First Class Jemeters A finality. Then he reproved her. “You’re not — scious, however, as he worked with her. Soon 20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles. at all Drug Stores 
Wacko Botha,“ theeyh to say a thing like that. God isno woman.” heencouraged, looking into the dilated eyes: 


“Your little fellow will soon be singing him- 
self.” 

The surgeon, however, accustomed to these 
things, was arrested by her deep, passionate 
look of elemental pride. 

“He’s to go to college,”’ gasped Joan. 

Then the groveling pains sprang on her. 
The surgeon could not know that at his few 
encouraging words the white shimmer of the 
light over the dune slowly rose, that there 
flowered with many towers and bastions, 
that Tree of Life that was like a castle, a 
castle that for the moment seemed blind to 
her in the glare of a setting sun. The Little 
Him stood waving—‘‘T’ll sing thee songs of 
Araby.” . . Ah, who was to tell a baby 
that Araby was undoubtedly only some kind 
of tobacco? 

They let Harry come in from that trance 
in the corridor where husbands wait, looking 
down into the pit of conjecture. Dunelight 
had done some things for Joan; the surgeon 
and nurse had done some things; but an- 
other Practitioner had stepped in. No one 
told the young father the exact truth; they 
knew how the truth gets to one who loves. 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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Dunelight 


(Continued from Page 204) 


Two feelings cut across Harry’s heart like 
taut ropes sawing. There was that little 
thing that already sprawled and kicked, cer- 
tainly the beginning, a very good beginning, 
of the Little Him—their Little Him! 

“Joan, don’t you care?” 

Harry, staring at his wife, saw that ex- 
pression he had sometimes seen on her face 
when she sang. He flung himself down by the 
bed; the two clasped as they had clasped 
under the holly tree, only Joan let go so soon. 
It was no longer summer; Harry suddenly 
realized that—Joan was cold. 

There was plenty of kindness for him that 
week. There was also the dole tardily given 
indeed; but that wasn’t the thing. 

Harry, sitting dazed on a 
bench in Christ Church 
Gardens, watched the 
swans trimly pass and 
repass while he tried 
to work it out. How 
to keep near Joan? 

At last he decided 

that there would be 

more of her left by 

the little holly tree 

out in the field by 

Forest Hill than here. 

So out there in the au- 

tumn silence he smoked 

his pipe in November dusk, 

watching rooks spraddling 

through the stubble and gray sheep 

move into grayer distance. ‘‘I’ll do well to 
play the songs she sang,” decided Harry. 


an in November, though the street musi- 
cians had fallen off in London, Harry 
stood in Wellington Square where the window 
boxes had ceased blooming and the curtains 
had been taken from before the green door- 
ways, where fuel was scarce and food high, but 
where all the brass knockers and door plates 
were brightly polished and the stone entrance 
steps whitewashed. 

Harry stood there almost apologetically, 
for it had long ago been borne in upon him 
that people did not care much for his flute. 
He had grown timid, also very brave, be- 
cause the Little Him at-a day nursery in Ox- 
ford was flourishing and Harry must provide 
a good home for him and a good caretaker. 
Money must somehow come showering down 
from those windows. 

“We're not thinking of Joan, we’re trying 
to get money,” Harry reminded himself. 

His heart then winced like a thing kicked 
to death. Not thinking about Joan? Every 
building on the street thought of her, the 
bicycle bells rang her, the lights in the win- 
dows blurred like eyes looking for her. 

There had once been a woman who 
tramped the rainy streets with him, and be- 
cause she was a woman saw a thing called 
Dunelight. Harry now, estimating himself 
very carefully, knew that he was no musician, 
nothing but a poor English wastrel, a bit of 
wreckage from the war, a scarecrow that 
tooted ona little stick that broke up into three 
pieces for which music, though he had been 
called a good player, he never got more than 
half a crown an evening. It was Joan who 
had gotten the money and had then gone out 
and gotten the Little Him. Did that—did 
everything by this queer thing she called 
Dunelight ! 


AST Night the Nightingale Woke Me! It 
was the only thing Harry had the heart 
totry. Hestood there in Wellington Square, 
the rainy park behind him, before him the 
enigmatic lights of windows. 

The young gentlemen were back for the 
winter term now. He could see here and 
there a curly pompadour, a long gawkey 
neck, with white silk Henley collar. Someone 
in an upper apartment was playing from 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius. Harry got the 
storm and stress of the thing as the lad’s 
hobbledehoy hands pounded it out. 

When it ceased, the street musician delib- 
erately put his flute to his lips. Harry raised 
dull eyes to those inhospitable windows. The 
light rain pattered dry leaves in Wellington 
Square. Suddenly, half-nervous trembling 
seized the street player. It was all changed; 
a whole submerged reflex of human sorrow 
took Harry by the throat. His mind became 


a great cave of black sorrows like bats wing- 
ing through. But Harry was English; he 
began calmly to play: 
Last night the nightingale woke me 
Mid moonlight’s silv’ry gleam. 
It sang from the shady hillside 
And soft as in a dream. 
I opened my window to hear it 
And softly the song came through. 
The bird was thrilled, with rapture it trilled 
And sang, dear, it sang, dear, of you. 


HE man, standing in the black rain- 

spattered street, almost shuddered at 

what the thing brought back tohim. He was 

kicked all over now, not only that 

inert thing, his heart, but his 

body. He dared not to look 

to one side, for surely be- 

cause of this sorrow 

kicking, someone ten- 

der and pitying stood 

by him. Wasit Joan? 

The flute notes wav- 

ering out into the 

wet night were to 

Harry despairing 

and remote, an- 

guished human sorrow 

that he himself knew 

about, but could never 

make known. Did Joan 

stand by him then? Harry’s 

mind saw her, saw her more clearly 

than ever before—in her old hat and rain- 

coat, looking her North Coast look of mild 
wonder and love. 

“Tt’s for the Little Him,” said Joan very 
gently. Was it her voice or the flute notes 
fluttering to this soft conclusion? 

Harry did not look up at the windows, 
where now one or two faces appeared; he 
was trying to remember what things they 
two had done together; what songs had they 
done best For if Joan were to be with 
him in the music—like this 

Good-by was the one she had sung so 
well—Good-by to Summer. Well, it had 
been good-by to summer for them. 

The rain thickened. This made the flute 
notes sound curiously dim; many faces came 
to see this street musician who played on 
such a dismal night. 


Wa ZZe 


ss OW that flute gets to you! It’s surely 
not the same man we heard here last 
spring. There was a woman then.” 
Someone answered: “Poor thing, she died ! 
There’s a baby!” 
The group was silent. Through the rain 
the flute notes strayed. 


In the deep dark of loss and wrong. 


Harry was thinking that the flute seemed 
to say the very words as Joan had said them. 
It had been very hard to teach her to say 
these words correctly. 


One face like a lovely dawn will thrill. 


That was how Joan had thought of the 
Little Him. 


And all night long at my heart a song— 


“The poor fellow. The war—English 
youth—broken—hungry—futureless. That 
picayune little flute = 

Windows one by one opened, half crowns 
and shillings and ten shilling notes in ciga- 
rette boxes! Many heads leaned out to call 
“Thank you” in the kindly American way. 
Even one of two English students cast down 
a copper, peering out, remarking authorita- 
tively: “‘Right-o! That’s all; thank you— 
and now you quit, you know.” 

But the Americans cast down more coins; 
they leaned out into the wet darkness re- 
peating: ‘Thanks, thanks; lovely!” 

English Harry raised his voice quite dis- 
tinctly and said, “Thank you!” He said it 
curtly and politely. 

They kept on pointing to the strewn 
money. He shut up his flute very carefully 
and put it in the box; then stood there, 
looking up at the windows. 

Again they pointed: ‘‘The money—the 
money.” 

Harry could not touch money, not just 
then—not for a moment. He had touched 
something else—Dunelight ! 
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At the left, QUELQUES 
FLEURS Soap—so richly 
perfumed—so dainty to 
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HE luxurious woman, the woman for 
whom Houbigant makes the loveliest per- 
fumes in the world—she has now demanded 
that he make for her, in addition, all those 
other intimate things of the perfect toilet-— 
her powders, rouges, lipsticks, toilet waters, 
sachets and the necessities of her bath. 


She does not bathe merely to be clean—this 
woman for whom Houbigant creates. She 
hates the mad plunge into the water and out 
again! She makes of the bath a rite, an aid to 
beauty, a little holiday away from her nerves. 
In the morning—one wakes gradually, in the 
bath, to a perfect day. Before dinner—one 
forgets weariness, smooths out lines, gathers 
energy . . . and becomes the success of the 
evening, the centre of the gayest group. 


A cold bath may do in the morning. But the 
bath-before-dinner must be hot, with a cold 
shower after it, and—in the summer—iced 
tea or ginger ale after that . . Trya bath 
like this—a Houbigant bath—tonight. 


Bath salts to soften and perfume the water— 
jewel-tinted crystals to give a touch of lux- 
ury. Just a little handful, but what a differ- 
ence they make when Houbigant creates 
them—little gardens that melt under your 
eyes! Soap that lathers richly and breathes 
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flowers . . . these things help you to relax, 
to lie still in the warm translucent peace till 
your nerves untie, one by one, and weariness 
drifts away . 


Then the shower, warm—cold—colder— 
brr! If you haven’t a shower, let the cold 
water come freezing into the tub. 


A dash of invigorating Eau de Cologne or 
Toilet Water on your forehead, around your 
neck and under your arms, then— 


Dusting Powder —soft as a cloud, richly per- 
fumed with the odor you like best and a big 
woolly puff to put it on. Or, there’s talcum 
if you prefer it, like a fall of perfumed snow 
from its pretty container. 


A négligée—shell pink, or orchid, rose or 
coral or sunshine yellow or pale forget-me- 
not blue a long cold drink . 


Who said you were tired? That was some- 
body else, quite ten years older, who lived 
in a different world. This is you! Ready for 
anything . . And when you are, Fate 
knows it, and something’s sure to come! 


Why not write today for the Houbigant 
booklet, ““Things Perfumes Whisper”? Very 
smart, very new, very French—but—very, 
very practical. 
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The Amplified Bride 


ISS MABEL McJONES 
was a sorrowful bride 
(To anticipate slightly the 


date of her wedding). 
You knew from her looks she felt 
gloomy inside, 
And that was a genuine tear she was shed- 


ding. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” she exclaimed in 
her woe. 
“My voice is too tiny to carry, I know. 
I want a church wedding, with everyone 
there, 
With flowers and pages, and yet I don’t 
dare. 
A church is so big and my voice is so 
small, 
ce | never could hear my responses at 
all. 
The rector would pause, and the church 
would be still, 
And think how I’d feel with my little 


‘I will.” 
Miss Mabel McJones was a sorrowful bride. 
You knew from her looks she felt gloomy in- 
side. 


The man of her choice was a man of resource, 
To original thinking addicted. 
(And any young groom may do likewise of 
course, 
With a bride in like manner afflicted.) 
He cheered her with science, remarking, 
“My own, 
You shall breathe those sweet words in a 
wee microphone. 
Loud-speaking projectors on high Gothic 
perch 
Shall broadcast your whispers all over 
the church.” 
And lo, he was right! When she had her 
soft say, 
(It may have been chance but) a horse 
ran away. 
And deaf folks who figured their hearing 


was nil, 
Were startled to terror by Mabel’s 
‘oT We.” 


The man of her choice was a man of resource, 
But any young groom may do likewise, of 
course. —ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


“ce . . 
Some Time”? Arrives 


HE doorbell rang and she answered it, 
being right there in the hall. 
Three seconds later she was back in the 
lighted living room, unmistakably agitated. 

“Gerald,” she gasped, “‘there’s a crowd 
outside—from the doormat down to the 
gate—hundreds, I guess—I didn’t stop to 
count. They all smiled and asked for you.” 

“For me?” quaked her husband. Not 
even the red lampshade could disguise the 
pallor of his face. 

“Yes; they asked particularly if you were 
in. I waited to hear that much. Gerald, 
what have you done? What have you been 
keeping from me?” 

Unsteadily, nerving himself to effort, the 
usually self-possessed Gerald Ougham walked 
toward his front door. 

He opened it. 

Sure enough, the little vestibule, the porch, 
the steps, the path, the patch of lawn were 
filled with men and women, genial and smil- 
ing. There wasn’t a frowning face in the 
lot, and many were the extended hands. 

“Hello, Ougham, old scout, thought we’d 
take you at your word.” 

It seemed a chorus. At least a score of 
them were saying it. Thanks to his porch 
light, Ougham recognized business acquaint- 
ances, luncheon pals of city noons, friends of 
friends—but not an intimate in the jovial 
delegation, nobody whom he really felt he 
knew. 

: Townspeople, passing by, were stopping to 
ook. 

“Thought we’d take you at your word,” 
the chorus came again. “You said ‘any 
time,’ you know. Snug little home you’ve 
got here.” 

Then, with an icy numbness down his 
spine, Ougham remembered. 

These were the men, various and assorted, 
whom he had invited to “come out and see 
us some time.’’ He had said it breezily to 
thousands. And by jest of fate they had all 
come at once. Still taking him at his word— 
he remembered well enough, no doubt as to 
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that—some of them had brought their wives 
and families. 

He tried to speak, to play the graceful 
host, but all he emitted was a hoarse, word- 
less cry. 

‘What is the matter with you, Gerald?” 
said his wife across the living-room table. 
“T wish you’d get over that habit of falling 
asleep right after dinner. It’s not a bit com- 
plimentary to me. Don’t you realize I’ve 
been alone all day and would like a little 
companionship?” 


The Happiness Route—a la Automobile 
Blue Book 


Yearometer 

0.0 Leave Nowhere. 

0.1 Into Here, affording fascinating view of 
world. 

i.5 Across Nursery, on irregular four- 
crawlers—straight through under cov- 
ered table—turn sharp right into edge 
of bookcase—sound klaxon. 

2.9 Circle outskirts of Mother. 

5.0 Measles—turn red. 

6.3 Avoid jam—do not follow jar tracks. 

8.1 Turnover left in Pantry—down easily 
via Red Lane. 

10.0 Straight ahead into School. 

14.0 Take higher grade. 

15.1 Fork—right into Mince Pie. 

16.0 Through School. 

16.2 Puppy Love—turn out pocket at soda 
fountain—at end of treat left at parting 
of ways. 

18.0 Run around Town. 

18.3 To avoid dangers of speedway—detour, 
turning to the right. 

19.0 Dreamy Crush—straight through. 

20.5 Infatuation—worry through. 

22.0 Romance—follow Dearest—along 
Moonlit Lane. 

22.3 Around Dearest. 

22.4 Brook crossing—bear steadily to bank. 

23.0 Quarrel—turn from Dearest to Huff— 
left alone. 

23.1 Along Gloom Alley. 

23.4 Rough road. 

23.5 Double crossing—jog right and left. 


23.6 Down along verge of Suicide. 
23.7 Back into Road to Happiness. 
24.0 Into Jeweler’s—bearing toward Ring 
Counter. 
24.3 Old First Church. 
24.5 Niagara Falls by Night. 
25.0 Home Nest. 
—LawtTon MACcKALL. 


Prestige 


Y HEART leaps up when I behold 
My name in “Social Notes”; 

It jumps at news about my views 

In formidable quotes. 

So was it when at Halloween 

I played the games of sweet sixteen; 

So is it now at forty-eight 

When summer blooms a little late; 

So be it when my coiffure shows 

A touch of frost and winter snows; 

I like to see concerning me 

Appropriate publicity. 

It always was and will be pleasant 

To find myself ‘‘among those present.” 


—E. L. 
Fune ‘Resurgent 


HE bright-leaved limbs swing to and 
fro 
Across the flawless summer sky, 
And it was here I said good-by 
To her this June a year ago. 


I think I said my heart would break; 
I know I stalked about in gloom 
As bleak and mirthless as a tomb 

Thereafter, treasuring the ache. 


And people laughed to see me pass 
Like one who mourned the lately 
dead. 
They laughed and mocked at me and 
said: 
“Next June will bring another lass.” 


The bright leaved branches gently stir 
Across the arch of flawless blue. 
I wonder how the people knew. 
I laugh to think how right they were. 
—F.F. V. 























NEW HOUSEWIFE: 


**I’D LIKE A POUND OF STEAK AND ABOUT HALF 


A PINT OF NICE BROWN GRAVY” 



































































































The Wedding List 


HE MOTHER: Now girls, we 

simply have got to weed out 
this list. You have got five hun- 
dred people down and you know 
the church only holds about four 
hundred and fifty. 

A Daucuter: And that’s counting those 
little side pews, and they only hold five 
when you sit close, and if some of them are 
fat, it’s an awful squeeze. 

THE MorHER (looking over the list): Now 
the Adamses. How do they happen to be 
down and who wants them anyway? 

A DaucuHTerR: Well, why not ask the son 
and his wife? They’re away so they won’t 
come anyway. 

THE Mortuer: All right. Now the Beck- 
leys won’t come, but we'll invite them. 
They’ve got the measles and they’ll be 
pleased we remembered them. 

A DaAuGHTER: I’m glad the Carters all 
have mumps. They take up so much room. 

THE MortuHer: They'll be over it by the 
eighteenth, I’m afraid. 

A DaucHTER: Well, it’s very catching, 
isn’t it? A good many others may have 
them by that time. 

Tue Mortue_r: I think I’ll just put measles 
or whatever anyone has, after their names, 
and then we shall know it means send invi- 
tation but won’t come. 

THE FatHer (from behind his paper): 
First thing you know they’ll get addressed 
by their diseases. 

Tue MorueER (to the bride): How about 
your friend, Mrs. Bevans, darling? 

THE BRIDE (who is writing notes of thanks): 
Mercy! Don’t call her my friend. I’m sure 
I don’t want her if you don’t. Tell me what to 
say to Miss Webb about that ghastly vase. 

Tue Fartuer: That it’s the loveliest thing 
you ever saw, just what you wanted and you 
hope it will never get broken. Something 
straight from the heart like that. 

Tue MorHer: Do we have to ask those 
Denmans? I thought Charlie didn’t like 
them, darling. 

Tue Brive: No, he loathes them. But 
they’re his cousins. 

A DAUGHTER (opening a package that has 
just arrived): Oh, look! Stunning silver can- 
delabras from the Maguires. 

THE Brive: Gorgeous! I never was more 
surprised in my life. You'll have to ask the 
whole family to the church and house both. 

Tur MorHer: Now we must go on with 
the list. How about the Farnsworths? 

A DaucutTer: He’ll come, but you can 
scratch her off. 

THe Mortuer: I wouldn’t be too sure. I 
always went everywhere. 

Tue Litre SISTER: What’s she got? 

Tue Fatuer: Infantitis. 

Tue Lirtte Sister: Is it catching? 

THE MoTHER: We won’t discuss that any 
further, please. (Continuing with the list.) 
I should think the Garretts could sit with 
their father in the organ loft. 

THE FatHer: Do you expect Doctor 
Harper’s family to sit up in the pulpit? 

THE Moruer: That’s very different. 

THE Brive: I don’t know what to write to 
Aunt Emily about that hideous clock. Of 
course I shall exchange it. 

THE FATHER: Well, why don’t you say 
quite simply, “Thank you for the hideous 
clock, which I am so looking forward to ex- 
changing.” 

Tue Moruer: I suppose we shall have to 
ask the Grants. 

A Daucuter: Oh, yes, we always borrow 
their punch bowl. 

A MarpsErRVANT (to the bride): Telephone 
for you, miss. 

THE MotHer: What about those two 
Miss Judkins, darling? 

THE BRIDE (calling back as she goes oul): Ask 
the thin one. — BEATRICE HERFORD. 


Crossword Danny 


HEY were hangin’ Danny Deever, 
But they gave him one more day: 
He was shy a word he wanted, 
So they granted him a stay. 
He said: ‘My guilt don’t bother, 
But it sure will irk me, Pete, 
If I have to end life’s journey 
With this puzzle incomplete.” 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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” Mrs. R. H. White 
of Indiana 


you. 


UST tell them that you would like to 

forward their renewals or new sub- 
scriptions for America’s most popular, 
helpful periodicals, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. We'll tell you 
just how to go about it. You select your 


ELS ARUN. and Mail---------------------1 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
636 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, but without obligation, all about your offer of easy extra money. 


Name__ 


eA ae ee ee eee 


City 
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Such a Pleasant Way 
To Earn Money 


T’S good to get out a bit these days, isn’t it, 

to call upon friends and neighbors. 
of those same neighbors will no doubt call on 
Meet them where or when you will, 
therein lies your opportunity to make many 
an extra dollar—easily—pleasantly — 


In Your Spare Time 


in Summer! 


Some 


own time. Mrs. R. H. White of 
Indiana has a home and three children 


to care for, yet she earned nearly 
$40.00 extra in one month. Prove to 
yourself that you can readily do as 


well. No experience is necessary. For 


all the interesting details— 


 Ofale:. 





WE INVITE YOU TO WRITE FOR OUR SAMPLES OF 


e Invitations & Announcements 
hand-engraved. Correct in 
quality and every det ail. Also 
Imitation Styles, $3.50 for the 100. 


Visiting Cards, $1. 00 for the 100. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 































Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 

cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back spaconner and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIP 

CHICAGO SCHOOL ‘OF NURSING 
Dept. 26, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Paris | pe pe ie 


Hair with § ty 
cas sey 


he secret of the beauti- 
ful hair dress of French 
Fashion Leaders is a LEEDS 
TRANSFORMATION, Cover- 
ing gray, faded or thin hair. 
Asensible fashion—safer, 
wiser than dyeing the hair, 
. assuring permanently 
+beautiful hair of the correct shade—always. 
LEEDS TRANSFORMATIONS defy detection, fit 
pocaeey. Cf comfortably with ventilation. “Even 
your friends would never know.’’ Your hair al- 
ways stylish—Send for Handsome FREE Catalog. 


THE LEEDS CO., Dept. A1 
562 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








W De This Profitable New Work at Home 


You can easily make extra money at home in 
spare hours, decorating candlesticks, lamp 
shades, toys and novelty furniture. Many do 
it solely for artistic pleasure; thousands 
make fine incomes supplying 
enormous demand. 

Send for Free Book 
Tells how you can become a 
member of Fireside Indus- 
tries, national organization of 
home-workers. Outfit fur- 
nished without extra cost. 
Send 2c for postage on beauti- 
ful book giving full details. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 426, Adrian, Mich. 


| 





| LIBERAL COMMISSION i. ‘32stic 
selling high grade dress fabrics and drapery materials. 
Newest goods. Latest designs. -Low prices. Write 
to secure territory. 


Dept. S, New York Sales Company, 70 Franklin Street, New York 


Campbell’s “RAPID” ae 


Range and Fireless 


Cooker Combined 


Exactly what you’ve been waiting for—the 
Automatic Rapid Electric Fireless Range has 
double Electric grill for frying, 17’ oven 
for baking, large electric fireless cooker 
for boiling. Electricity starts cooking. 
It automatically shuts off and fireless 
cooker principle finishes the cooking. 
No special wiring required. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


A New Kind of Glass 


At the Price of Ordinary Glass 
Tough, strong, heat-resisting, lasting kitchen 
glass. It will stand changes of temperature. 
See all 30 shapes and sizes at your TOT 


K OLD «OR-= He” 
UTILITY GLASS PATENTS 


Shown Round and Square Hilt 
food Kompaks, 25 to 50c. d 

Egg and cream whip, 35c. 
Kitchen bowl 12% te 35c. 
J. E. MARSDEN GLASS WKS. 
aee Fifth Ave., New York 


today 































INITIALS 


Lend 


INDIVIDUALITY 
to sport clothes 


Even if youare not an expert em- 
broiderer, you can now embroi- 
der the most lovely initials on sweaters, blouses, bath- 
ing suits, coats, hats and other articles of apparel by 
using the new foundation letters. You simply pee 
the letters on the garment and work over them hey 
eliminate all eyestrain and the tediousness of pS ad 
Made of specially p: ogee material which swells when 
jasadesed beautif embossing the embroidery. 

different sizes ad designs. 
a letters at your favorite shop. 


REFORM 


See these founda- 


FounpaATION 
LETTERS 


‘HOME 
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The turnkey tried to solve it, 
And the warden gave a hand; 
Then they shoved it to the Gov’nor, 
Who at puzzles was just grand; 

But the Gov’nor said it sunk him, 
Though he put his state cares by, 
So he wrote: “Reprieve this Deever— 
Let him have just one more try.” 


But Danny hadn’t solved it 
When the day of grace was past, 

So they said: “We'll stop this hangin’ 
Till you’ve got the thing at last.” 
Years have flown, and Dan is feeble, 

But each day the jail door’s clanged, 
And he’s told: ‘* Work on that puzzle,” 
Though he’d much rather be hanged. 
—ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


Women, on a summer veranda, are divided 
into two general classes: those who are learn- 
ing a new stitch and those who are teaching 
one to somebody. 


(Continued from Page 207) 


cA Devoted Worker 


MPLOYER (approvingly): That’s the 
way I like to see you, Jones—busy and 
interested. 
JonEs: Yes, 
vacation, 


sir, I am 


Just the Thing 


HE CLERGYMAN: And will you love 
him, honor him, serve him and obey him? 
THE BRIDE: Just a moment. Obey’s the 
word I’ve been looking for to finish a cross- 
word puzzle. Wait till I make a memo- 


randum. 
NG, Wonder 


OBBY,”’ said his mother, “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs, Brown is this morning,” 
A few minutes later Bobby returned and 
reported: “‘Mrs. Brown says it’s none of 
your business how old she is.’ 


planning my 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


W HEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label, 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sentto replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy, 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the Homg JOURNAL your renewal should be 





sent promptly to insure receipt of the July issue 
before it is “Ssold out.’’ We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers, Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting, All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only, Subscriptions 
not received.] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
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ve. Will she find a Hoover i | 

vive her a greater aid to happiness than this complete home-cleaning servant. And 
1othing would be easier 4o buy. For ary Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver 
The Hoover, complete with dusting tools, for only $6.25 down. 


8 The HOOVER 


| It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


‘O PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 

a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something 
of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece of 
paper. Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt 
your present cleaning methods have missed, and that beating has 
dislodged. Correct use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to 
be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover 
brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 

all the beaten- -out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 























THE HOOVER COMPANY NORTH CANTON, OHIO >: 





The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners * The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton. Ontario 
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How soft food injures teeth and gums 


—and how IPANA helps preserve them 


HAT is at the bottom of these troubles we 
have with our gums? What causes gums to 
soften and recede? Why do teeth and gums last, 
on the average, but little more than half the span 
of our lives? And what, ifanything, may be doneto 
save our teeth from the ravages of gum infections? 


Despite volumes that have been written, the 
whole affair boils down totwo very simple truths: 


1. Troubles of the gums are caused by understimula- 
tion of the gingiva (gum tissue). 

2.Soft, tender or bleeding gums may be toned and 
strengthened,and worse dangersavoided, byavery 
simple addition to the daily care we give our teeth. 


What our gums need is stimulation. Ipana is 
a tooth paste that supplies stimulation. That is 
why, today, our gums need Ipana. 


How the food we eat injures 
teeth and gums 
Healthy gums must have a good, brisk circulation 
of the blood within their walls. In earlier days— 
when food was coarseand fibrous,and mastication 
more of a job and less of a courtesy—teeth and 
gums got exercise and a vigorous functional mas- 
sage that kept them firm and healthy and sound. 


But what happens today? We demand food 
that is soft, creamy, over-refined. We insist on 
eating it quickly, nervously, hurriedly. Teeth and 
gums are robbed of work and stimulation. Little 
wonder that gums with sleepy circulation grow 
soft, flabby, tender, inflamed. Little wonder, too, 
that ordinary methods of daily care, failing to reach 
the cause, are powerless to combat the condition. 


Why dentists like Ipana 


The dentists of America are keenly alive to this 
situation. Theyknow the relationof healthy gums 
tosoundteeth. And theyknow, too, theprevalence 
of “pink toothbrush” and its attendant dangers. 


So it is not surprising that thousands of den- 
tists, to whom our professional men have dem- 
onstrated Ipana, now warmly recommend it. 
Many of them tell their fers oy to massage their 
gums gently when and while they brush their 
teeth with Ipana. And in stubborn cases, they 
often order a finger massage of the gums with 
Ipana afterthe regular brushing. Daily care of this 
kind will help to stir any person’s gums to life 
and health, with a vigorous circulation of rich, 
red blood within the gum walls. 

















BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S65, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 









© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 
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Perhaps your own toothbrush seldom “shows 
pink”—perhaps it never does. Still, the best 
time to fight gum troubles is before they 
start. You can build no better foundation 
for the health—present and future—of your 
gums and teeth than to brush them twice 
daily with this delicious dentifrice. 


















Read what the dentists say 


These excerpts from professional papers 
show how completely modern research 
has proved its case against soft food. 


From a recently published research: 


“We have been eating, and are eating, entirely 
too much pap, mushy and semi-liquid foods, 
the mastication of which is usually omitted.” 


From an article in a dental journal: 


“With the development of modern methods for 
refining food, the necessity for vigorous mus- 
cular effort has been removed and the stim- 
ae effect of vigorous functioning has been 

ost.” 


From a New York lecturer: 


“All are agreed that our habits of rapid eating, 
combined with predigested foods, ; the 
gums of the natural stimulation they are in- 
tended to receive.” 


From a paper published last December: 


“A diet demanding very little from our masti- 
catory apparatus has a degenerating effect upon 
the teeth. Skulls of certain savage tribes have 
teeth which are devoid of cavities. Pyorrhea 
is a disease unknown among races subsisting 
on coarse foods.” 


From an eminent British authority: 


“We can thus, I think, safely infer that inef- 
ficient mastication is a potent cause of pyor- 
rhea; and the chief cause of inefficient masti- 
cation being the eating of soft foods, we must 
also conclude that the latter practice is chiefly 
responsible for the disease in question.” 
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For in addition to its wonderful cleansing pow- 
er, Ipana contains ziratol,an antiseptic hemostatic 
known and used by wipe career the country 
over. It is the presence of ziratol that gives Ipana 
its remarkable power to tone and to strengthen 
weak, undernourished gums. 


Make this trial of Ipana 


for one month 


Ipana is‘an aid to the dentist, not a substitute for 
him. Ask him about its properties, its fine cleans- 
ing power, its delicious taste. Then switch to it 
for one month. See for yourself how good, how 
effective, it really is. 


Despite the coupon on this page, the best thing 
to do is to get a large tube at your nearest drug 
store. The ten-day tube can only start the good 
work. A full-size tube, which will last for a 
hundred brushings, will show you the start of 
firmer, harder, healthier gums and a clean, sweet 
and wholesome mouth. 
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2 teaspoons flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 
\% teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoon mustard % 


Delicious Boiled Dressing 


from Mrs. J. F. Brooke, Oregon, Ill. 


YY teaspoon paprika 
1 egg yolk 
Y cup vinegar 


cup Libby’s Milk 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg yolk and vine- 


gar. 





Cook in a double boiler, stirring constantly 4 
until mixture thickens. Cool and add milk. Beat 


until smooth 


O wonder it makes 





This milk 1s double-rich 


in butterfat 


“Tt’s easy to make things taste good when you can 


have all the butter and cream you want to use!” 

Just the other day I heard one woman say this 
of another, whose cooking had been highly praised. 
She didn’t mean to be ungracious. It was just her 
way of expressing what we all know—that there is 
a certain “something” in butter and cream that 
makes such an improvement in the flavor of foods. 
It’s called dutterfat. 


But I found this woman did not know that there 
is another way—easy and inexpensive—to have 
this butterfat in cooking. So that’s what I want 
to tell you about here. 


Did you know that Libby’s Milk is double-rich 
in this butterfat? Every 16 ounce can contains 
7% teaspoons of this enriching substance—nearly 
as much as in a full cup of cream. No wonder 
it makes foods taste so good! 


I’d like you to try this double-rich milk yourself 
in one of your own favorite dishes. You’ve no idea 
how much creamier and smoother this dish will be, 
how much richer and finer its flavor. 






I think it’s well worth the knowing, don’t you ?— 
that in all your cooking you can have this same 
extra goodness by using Libby’s Milk! 

New ideas for dainty dishes 
I know how you like new recipes, so I’ve given you 
three on this page from other good cooks who have 
already. found how much richer Libby’s Milk 
makes their cooking. Try them! 

And if you’ll just drop me a line I’ll mail you 
free a whole set of dainty recipe leaflets, illus- 
trated in color and telling how to make all sorts of 
tempting dishes. They are called, ““The Milk that 
Good Cooks Use’’. 

Wouldn’t you like a set of “‘all-on-a-plate’ 
luncheons, too? They are not only dainty, but 
easy to serve—just the menus you'll want for recep- 
tions to brides and graduates, and other parties 
where the number of guests is large. Write for them! 


Tes Not Mant 


Cooking Correspondent, Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
156 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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foods taste so good 





Deviled Sweet Corn 
from Mrs. Charles Hogg 
San Francisco, Calif. 


4 tablespoons butter 

5 tablespoons flour 

1 cup of Libby’s Milk diluted with 
4 cup water 

1 can corn 
¥% teaspoons salt 

3 teaspoon mustard 

Dash of paprika 

1 egg 

3 teaspoons Worcestershire 

Cracker crumbs 


Melt butter, add flour and mix well. Add milk 

and seasoning and cook until thick. Add corn, 

egg and Worcestershire sauce. Fill buttered 

ramekins, cover with buttered cracker crumbs 

and bake until crumbs are light brown. Gar- 
nish with fried tomatoes 


Velvet Custard Pie 
from The Bronze Lantern.Tea Room 
Columbus, Ohio 


3 tablespoons sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt 
3{ cup Libby’s Milk 
34 cup water 

a little nutmeg 


Beat the eggs. Add the sugar, salt, milk and 
nutmeg. Pour into unbaked pie crust and bake 
in very hot oven for a few minutes. Then turn 
heat down very low and finish baking (about 30 
minutes in all) 
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Autographic Kodaks $6 


Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 
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